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EDITORIAL 


IN view of the financial difficulties of the country there can be little 
doubt that large reductions will be necessary in the Estimates for 
the coming year. It is tolerably clear from statements made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and other responsible Ministers that 
no substantial and far-reaching economies are considered possible 
in the expenditure on what are known as Social Services. When we 
consider the results that are obtained, we may differ in our views 
as to the necessity, or even as to the advisability, of expending such 
vast sums of money on these Services ; but, when we come to examine 
closely into the work of the various departments which are concerned 
with them, most of us are reluctantly compelled to acknowledge the 
great difficulty, if not the actual impossibility, of any large curtailment 
in expenditure. It is, then, the Fighting Services on which economy 
must mainly be practised, and the principal thing which will have to be 
borne in mind is that, so far as possible, such economy must not be 
allowed to lead to any loss of efficiency in the Navy, Army or Air Force. 
The Cabinet is faced with no easy task. The conditions throughout 
the world are certainly not such as to justify any reduction in our 
naval or military strength. The forces of unrest are everywhere at 
work, and this country more than any other is threatened by their 
world-wide activities. In these circumstances, no sane Government 
could contemplate any further diminution in the actual fighting 
strength of our defence forces. Nevertheless, considerable pressure, 
both in and out of Parliament, is certain to be brought to bear 
on the Ministers responsible for the Navy, Army and Air Force to 
induce them and their expert advisers to fall into line with the urgent 
demand for public economy, and, judging at any rate from the tone 
of speakers on both sides of the House of Commons in the recent 


debate on the cruiser construction programme, many of the advocates 
: I 
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of ecohiorhy are ‘quite’ ‘feady’ to'run any risks in order to obtain their 
immediate object. Their attitude is perfectly explicable in view of 
the financial situation with which we are faced, but those who are 
primarily responsible for our national and Imperial defence must 
vigorously resist every effort—from whatever source it may come— 
that in os opinion may a the saa of the eee 


But although i in our opinion the actual fighting eeeiat of our 
forces cannot safely be further reduced, we hold, and have always 
held, that considerable savings might well be effected in the adminis- 
trative branches of the Navy, of the Army and of the Air Force. 
The Lords of the Admiralty have already signified their intention 
of cutting down expenditure in order to meet part of the cost of the 
new naval construction programme sanctioned by Parliament. The 
War Office—and most assuredly the Air Ministry—should have no 
great difficulty in largely curtailing its administrative expenditure. 
Indeed, so far as regards the latter Department the time has come 
seriously to consider whether its continued existence is really called 
for in the public interest. It may have been necessary for us to 
have a separate department for the Air Service during the war, 
although no other belligerent Power discovered the same necessity. 
It was urged very strongly at that time that neither sailors nor 
soldiers fully appreciated the strategic and tactical possibilities of 
air warfare, and that the competition which was said to be going 
on between the Admiralty and the War Office in the purchase of air 
matériel was both costly and unjustifiable. These arguments may 
have had some basis when they were made, but they certainly do 
not apply to-day. There is no living sailor or soldier who would 
suggest that the air arm was not indispensable to his own Service, 
and with proper arrangements there need be no more competition 
between the Admiralty and the War Office in purchasing air matériel 
than exists in the purchase of ordnance. After four years of earnest 
deliberation the Americans have come to the definite conclusion 
that their Navy and Army must each have its own air wing. Few 
thoughtful students of war will cavil at this conclusion. The air 
arm is indispensable both to the Navy and to the Army. And yet 
at the present time we have in this country a separate Department 
and a separate Staff solely responsible for the Air Service. 

e @ @ e @ 

In this Review we do not presume to represent the opinion of 
sailors—although in this particular matter we have no doubt what 
it must be—but from the purely military point of view there can 
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be no doubt that the existing system is most unsatisfactory. The 
Army and the Air Force, which works with it, should be under one 
single control. The present duplication of staffs is not only 
extremely costly, but it also does not lead to efficiency. There is no 
reason for it. It is absurd even to contemplate any future campaign 
in which there would not have to be the closest cooperation between 
land and air troops—the Intelligence service of an army in the field 
would be helpless and modern artillery work would be impossible 
without assistance from the air. Both in defensive and offensive 
operations aircraft are essential to the successful conduct of war. 
It is often argued that the next great war will be fought mainly in 
the air, and that consequently we must do our utmost to develop 
our air-power and to work out our air strategy ; and that, if this 
task is to be accomplished satisfactorily, we must concentrate our 
whole attention upon the strengthening of the Air Force—if need 
be at the expense of the Navy and Army—and upon the formation 
of a really qualified Air Staff. In support of this school of thought 
there has been much skilful propaganda and several demonstrations 
have been especially organized to exhibit to a nervous public the 
terrific damage which might be done to our towns by bombardment 
from the air. No one disputes the fact that air warfare will make 
things more and more unpleasant for civilians ; but, at the same time, 
no real student of war can hold the opinion that any war in the 
immediate future will be fought solely in the air. In semi-savage 
warfare, indeed—and this is the kind of war with which we are so 
often faced—the operations which are now being carried out in the 
Rif would rather tend to prove that the effect of an air offensive alone 
would be negligible. But in wars between civilized nations the air 
arm will admittedly play an increasing part both at sea and on land, 
and the strategy and tactics of the belligerents will be largely in- 
fluenced, especially in the early stages of a campaign, by their power 
in the air. This does not mean, however, as some air enthusiasts 
would have us believe, that navies and armies are no longer necessary 
for the defence of nations. It merely means that a new and very 
powerful arm has been brought into existence, the development of 
which will materially affect the future conduct of war. Its assistance 
and cooperation are vitally necessary both to the Navy and to the 
Army. But, nevertheless, it is essentially an auxiliary arm for, 
although aircraft can be utilized independently for certain definite 
purposes both offensively and defensively, they cannot be the 
determining factor in war. They can be employed by themselves 
to destroy the enemy’s towns and factories; to drive him from 
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certain areas of country ; to harass his communications and to shake 
the moral of his civilian population. But they cannot materially 
influence the movements of his main armies until they have been 
defeated on land, nor can they unaided hold positions which they 
may have rendered temporarily untenable by the enemy. 

* ® e ® @ 

If these points are conceded, is the maintenance at great cost to 
the public of a separate department of State to administer the Air 
Force, and of a separate staff to work out its employment in the 
event of war, really essential to our national safety? All that is 
required in our opinion is that we should have a combined General 
Staff which should be responsible for the preparation of the plans 
necessary for the naval, military and air defence of this country in 
particular and of the Empire as a whole. Such plans would, of 
course, include preparations for air defence, and would provide 
the requisite number of aircraft to be employed with the Navy and 
the Army. The air wings of the Navy and Army would form 
separate arms of their respective Services, and the nature and method 
of the employment of aircraft in an independent capacity either for 
offence or defence would be determined by the General Staff in 
harmony with the general conduct of a campaign. 

The policy of a single control appears to us to be so entirely 
in the interests of the efficiency of our defensive organization that 
we hope that it will appeal with equal force to the committee of 
financial experts which is to proffer its advice to the Admiralty, 
War Office and Air Ministry as to the best ways of effecting economies. 
It is perhaps too much to hope that the Secretary of State for Air 
and his advisers will be induced to advocate Hari Kari for them- 
selves ; but the arguments in favour of such a course of action on 
their part appear to us to be so conclusive on the grounds both of 
efficiency and economy that we trust that the desired result may be 
attained by the force of suggestion. 

* * * e e 

Those of us who regard the formation of a combined General 
Staff as a matter of urgent importance will read with approval the 
suggestions made by Major A. R. Selby, Australian Staff Corps, in 
his article in this number of the Army Quarterly.* There is little 
doubt that in the event of any great war of the future which may 
have to be undertaken in defence of the Empire as a whole, the share 

* This article should be compared with the article entitled ‘‘ The Command 
and Administration of the Military Forces of the Empire in War,” by Brevet 


Lieut.-Colonel H. B. Wynter, C.M.G., D.S.O., Australian Staff Corps, which 
was published in the Army Quarterly, January, 1925. 
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of the Dominions will be on an increasing scale, and that conse- 
quently the question which ultimately will have to be solved is the 
extent to which the supreme control of the forces of the Empire can 
be left in the hands of the Government of Great Britain. This, 
of course, as Major Selby explains, is mainly a political question, 
because it is clear that in view of the pressure of public opinion at 
home, “‘ no Dominion Government can be expected to commit its 
people to a war, in the direction of which it has no effective voice.” 
At the same time, it is equally clear that unless an effective direction 
over all the forces to be employed is vested in one responsible body, 
the successful conduct of war must be seriously handicapped. 
‘“* Some corporate body, representative of the whole Empire, must 
therefore ultimately be formed, to take supreme charge over the 
preparation and direction of war.’ But Major Selby rightly 
deprecates any premature attempt to procure the formation of any 
such body. ‘ A real Imperial Committee of Defence, backed by a 
real Imperial General Staff, is admittedly an ideal, the attainment 
of which can only be achieved by political development. So long 
as the British people throughout the Empire retain their strong 
preference for existing institutions, and their deep-rooted suspicion 
of any constitutional change—so long, that is, as they remain 
British—progress towards the ideal must be exceedingly slow.” 
Nevertheless, we agree with him that, as a preliminary step towards 
a sound solution of the problem of Imperial defence, it might well 
be a wise policy to appoint a certain number of senior Dominion 
officers to serve for a definite number of years on the General Staff 
at the War Office. These officers—together with some of our own 
senior staff officers belonging to the Navy, Army and Air Force— 
might form a special Directorate charged with the task of studying 
the great problems which confront the Empire as a whole, particu- 
larly those which in the event of war might involve the cooperation 
of its forces from all over the world and the coordination of all its 
resources. It is true, as Major Selby is careful to point out, that a 
committee such as this could not have any executive functions in 
time of peace, but its value, as representing the considered military 
opinion of the Empire, would be considerable. If it were to act as 
a permanent advisory body to the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
and if its reports were circulated to all the Governments concerned, 
its work could scarcely fail to bring about a more general understand- 
ing than exists to-day of the military requirements and difficulties 
peculiar to the various countries which owe allegiance to His Majesty. 
# * ° ° ® 
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The article on ‘‘ Recruiting for the Territorial Army,” which 
appears in this number of the Army Quarterly, will once again draw 
the attention of our readers to the difficulties that are being found, 
in some parts of the country at any rate, in the task of bringing up 
the Territorial Army to its peace establishment. The reasons 
which the author of the article assigns for the lack of enthusiasm 
displayed by so many young men to become Territorials are probably 
the true ones. The people of this country, as we are constantly 
being reminded, are tired of war, and the great majority of them 
are also convinced that there is not likely to be another war in their 
time. They are continually being assured in the Press and from 
the platform that the League of Nations is a guarantee of peace, and 
they have neither the time nor the inclination to study for them- 
selves the conditions existing all over the world which still make for 
war. It is not surprising that any form of military service should be 
unpopular, if in addition to being irksome it is also thought to be 
unnecessary. 


* * * * ° 

But in looking back to the years before 1914 it appears 
to us somewhat open to doubt whether the bulk of the recruits 
who joined the Territorial Force did so with a view to fitting them- 
selves to be efficient soldiers in the event of war. It is true, of course, 
that we were then faced with the German menace, but comparatively 
few people appreciated the imminence of the danger, and although 
some men became Territorials for purely patriotic reasons, probably 
the vast majority of our citizen soldiers before 1914 enlisted without 
in the least imagining that they would ever be called upon to take 
part in war—least of all, in a war out of England. If this was the 
case before 1914, the present lack of interest in the Territorial Army 
cannot be entirely attributed to an anti-militant spirit or to a lack 
in patriotism of the generation that has grown up since the war. 
It is clear that if the Territorial Army is to be brought up to establish- 
ment, the essential thing is that it should be made a popular institu- 
tion. This can only be brought about by the force of example. 
Much depends, especially in the country districts, on the officers, 
and the most unsatisfactory sign at the present time is the difficulty 
which is being found in many parts of England in finding young 
men of the right type to accept Commissions. So long as this dis- 
inclination to give the necessary lead exists among the classes which 
should provide officers, it is not to be wondered at that there is a 
deficiency in the rank and file. If their natural leaders hold back, 
how can it be expected that the people as a whole should come 
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forward? It is often said that the main reason for the dearth of 
suitable officers for the Territorial Army is that the young men of 
the present generation are too much occupied in business to afford 
the time required for the performance of their military duties. This 
may or may not be the case, but it seems to us to be much more 
likely that the real reason for their unwillingness to become Terri- 
torials is that by far the greater number of them prefer devoting 
their leisure to more amusing occupations. 

“The New Public Spirit,’”’ as illustrated in a recent issue of 
Punch (19th of August, 1925), is no doubt a natural aftermath of the 
war. There is nothing in the least surprising that a generation 
brought up in the hard and trying period of a great national crisis, 
when once the necessity for sacrifice is past, should be inclined to 
shirk its responsibilities and to dislike any form of discipline or 
military service. Dancing, “ joy-riding ” in every form of motor 
vehicle, and looking on at or playing the various kinds of games 
which the daily Press loves to describe as “ sport,’”” have been the 
order of the day since the Armistice. The whole of our population, 
both male and female, have surrendered themselves to the pursuit 
of amusement. But it is high time that the boys of our great public 
schools should realize that which is expected of them and should 
give the lead without which there is little hope of any national 
interest being taken in the Territorial Army. That force is now the 
second line of defence, and, unless it is up to strength and as efficient 
as it can be made, the day may well come when, despite the existence 
of the League of Nations, this country may be in the gravest 
danger. 

® ° * @ ° 

The combined French and Spanish operations in Morocco have 
now reached an extremely interesting phase, and their development 
will be followed with keen attention by British soldiers. “ ‘There 
is nothing of the old-fashioned ‘ Little War’ about these opera- 
tions,” as The Times points out. ‘‘ Brave and fanatical as are the 
Rifis, they do not oblige their enemies by charging machine guns 
in masses. If less heavily armed than their opponents they have 
abundance of rifles, machine guns, and ammunition, with a fair 
supply of artillery. To a mobility and an aptitude for mountain 
warfare such as made the Waziris so formidable to all but the best 
trained troops, they join a disciplined obedience to their leaders 
which none of the Indian frontier tribes has yet displayed. Some 
of their chiefs have served in the African armies of France or 
Spain; German and Turkish officers assist Abd-el-Krim’s staff, 
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and one may say of the Rifis that if they were a barbarous people 
there is nothing barbaric in their tactics.” 


It is obvious that the task before Marshal Pétain and his Spanish 
Allies is no easy one, and that the campaign in front of them will 
require very skilful handling. In view of the late season of the year 
there are probably only six or seven weeks available before the 
autumn rains will render active operations impossible. Within this 
period, therefore, the principal aim of the Allied commanders will 
probably be to secure positions which will enable them effectually 
to prevent the Rifis from making any further incursions into the 
French and Spanish Protectorates. The French offensive has just 
been launched (10th of September) on the Wergha front, and a 
Spanish force has effected a landing in Alhucemas Bay—as a move- 
ment designed no doubt to relieve the Rifi pressure on the Spanish 
front near Tetuan. Meanwhile, Abd-el-Krim is showing no sign 
of giving way, and his forces are pushing forward their attack on 
the Spanish posts in the neighbourhood of Ben Karrich and on the 
French line near Issual. The operations of the next few weeks are 
certain to provide valuable lessons in mountain warfare against a 
well-armed and particularly mobile enemy commanded by able 
leaders with a knowledge of modern warfare. Everything, in our 
opinion, will depend upon the degree of mobility attained by the 
French and Spanish troops, and upon the effect that their increased 
armament has upon the enemy’s moral. Hitherto the Allies have 
been on the defensive: now they are provided with the men and 
material which should enable them to act vigorously on the offensive. 
If they can move with rapidity and utilize their superior armament 
to the fullest advantage, they should be able, in a comparatively 
short space of time, to break the enemy’s power of resistance and 
to reassert their military supremacy in the Rif country. 


Feld-Marshal Graf Franz Conrad von H6tzendorf, Chief of 
the General Staff of the Austro-Hungarian Army at the beginning 
and for the greater part of the war, died on the 26th of August 
whilst undergoing a cure at Mergentheim. He was seventy-two 
years of age, having been born on the 11th of November—fateful 
date—1852, near Vienna. Theson of a Colonel, he rose by sheer 
merit to the highest posts in the Army of the Dual Monarchy, his 
only serious rival being General Potiorec, who came to disaster 
against the Serbians. So far as can be judged from the records at 
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present available, he was the most capable and far-seeing strategist 
in the ranks of the Central Powers, with the serious defect, however, 
that he expected more of the armies he commanded than they were 
by composition and numbers able to perform. Entering the Army 
through a Cadet School and the Wiener Neustadt Academy—the 
equivalent of Sandhurst—he was appointed to a Jager battalion, 
and passed through the Central Staff College when he had only 
five years’ service. He then served in a variety of staff appointments, 
including instructor in tactics at the Staff College, and gained 
practical experience in the Bosnian Campaigns of 1878 and 1881. 
In 1892 he returned to regimental duty as a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and until the autumn of 1906 commanded in succession a regiment, 
a brigade and a division. His marked success at mancuvres having 
attracted the notice of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, he was at 
the age of fifty-four selected for the post of Chief of the General 
Staff and held this until February, 1917, except for the period of 
a year, December, 1911, to December, 1912. His account of the 
cause of his dismissal in 1911, as given in his memoirs, is illuminating. 
Sure that war with Italy and the Balkans was bound to come, he 
had bombarded the Emperor Franz-Joseph with reports of Italian 
preparations and demands for counter-measures. To these the 
Emperor firmly replied: ‘‘ These constant attacks which you so 
often repeat are directed against Me ; I make the policy; . . . My 
policy is a policy of peace . . . it is quite possible there may be 
war. But it will only be if Italy attacks us.” 

Replaced in his post as Chief of the Staff by the influence of 
Franz Ferdinand, Conrad conducted all the military negotiations 
with the Prussian C.G.S., Moltke, as regards joint strategy in the 
war that was to come. He had no belief in German good faith, 
and fully expected to be, as he expressed it, left “‘ in the ink,” or as 
we should say, ‘in the soup.” At the opening of hostilities his 
fears were justified ; the Germans did not leave in the East the 
forces they had promised and made no attempt, as agreed, to invade 
Poland from the south-east whilst the Austrians attacked from the 
north-east. Conrad carried out his share ‘‘ with a heavy heart,” as 
he told the German military plenipotentiary who urged him on, and 
encountering the bulk of the Russian forces, was, after some initial 
success, driven back into Galicia, a blow from which the Austro- 
Hungarian Army never recovered. 

® ® ® ® @ 

There is now no doubt that it was Conrad, not Falkenhayn, who 

proposed the Gorlice—Tarnov maneeuvre which cleared the Russians 
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out of Galicia and Poland. But then the two chiefs of the staff 
went different ways: Falkenhayn to Verdun and Conrad to Asiago 
—and gave Brusilov his chance. 

On the accession of the Emperor Carl at the end of the year 
Conrad was replaced as Chief of the General Staff by General Arz 
von Straussenberg. General von Gamon, the German pleni- 
potentiary at Austrian G.H.Q., has written that the change was 
made mainly because Conrad in 1915 had married a divorcée, and 
was therefore distasteful to the Empress Zita; but Carl’s sub- 
servience to the Germans no doubt contributed to the removal, for 
Conrad had never suffered their arrogant ways gladly. He was 
given command of the Army on the Tyrol front, but though he 
won minor successes, he was unable, even after Caporetto, to break 
through to the Venetian plain. In June, 1918, his operations on 
the Asiago plateau, where he had British divisions against him, failed 
and he was relieved of his command. 

' His memoirs deal with the period during which he was Chief 
of the General Staff ; the fourth volume only carried the narrative 
to September, 1914; the fifth has been published, but we have not 
yet received it. The four volumes are a collection of documents 
and reports of conversations, rather than a connected story. They 
are particularly interesting as to the events preceding the outbreak 
of war and show, without a shadow of doubt, that Germany made 
the war. On the 31st of July, Moltke by telegram called on Austria 
to mobilize immediately against Russia, and the Austrian Military 
Attaché in Berlin, who had had an interview with Moltke, gave a 
full account of the conversation. It contains the fateful message, 
‘* Refuse renewed British demands for maintenance of peace. For 
continuance of Austro-Hungary European war is last measure of 
self-preservation. Germany stands by her unconditionally.” 

+ + % + 

We are convinced that all readers of the Army Quarterly will be 
interested in General Gouraud’s touching appreciation of General 
Mangin which appears in this number of the Review. The two 
men were firm friends and life-long companions in arms, and no 
one could be better qualified than General Gouraud to narrate the 
magnificent achievements performed by General Mangin in the 
service of his country. General Mangin’s untimely death, at the 
age of fifty-eight, was a tremendous loss to the French Army, for 
he had proved himself to be a leader of exceptional military ability 
and a man in whose honour and integrity his countrymen could 
place implicit faith. His record of service is one to which his 
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family and friends can look back upon with pride and satis- 
faction. | 
® & & e e 


We have been requested to publish the names of the competitors 
for the Bertrand Stewart Prize whose mottoes were given in the 
July number of the Army Quarterly. We have decided to accede 
to this request, and in all future competitions we shall make a point 
of publishing the names of competitors whose essays are considered 
deserving of mention by the Referees. 

The names of the competitors in the last competition whose 
work was deemed to merit especial commendation were: Major 
R. Chenevix Trench, O.B.E., M.C., Royal Signals ; Captain P. G. 
Whitefoord, M.B.E., R.A.; Brevet Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Beadon, 
C.B.E., R.A.S.C.; Flight-Lieutenant C. J. S. Dearlove, R.A.F. ; 
and Lieut.-Colonel F. W. Barron, O.B.E., R.A. 


10th of September, 1925. 


LE GENERAL CHARLES MANGIN 
By GENERAL GOURAUD 


MANGIN est mort ! 

Le paladin d’Afrique, le général victorieux de la Grande Guerre, 
a fermé ces yeux qui avaient si souvent regardé la mort en face. 

Le maréchal Pétain, au nom du Gouvernement et de l’Armée, 
au nom de la France, le maréchal Lyautey, au nom du Maroc, lui 
ont rendu l’hommage que méritait sa vie héroique vouée tout entiére 
au service de la patrie. Cet hommage, les troupes de Paris |’ont 
matérialisé par leur belle tenue et leur fitre allure. Nous l’avons 
conduit 4 sa tombe provisoire, et de l’avenue de la Bourdonnais au 
cimeti¢re Montparnasse, le peuple de Paris a témoigné de son 
admiration et de sa tristesse : pas un homme qui n’eit a la main son 
chapeau ou sa casquette. 

Quelqu’un de nos grands écrivains racontera un jour la vie si 
belle, si pleine, si féconde du général Mangin. Mais qu'il soit 
permis aujourd’hui a celui qui fut si longtemps son compagnon 
d’armes et son ami d’en évoquer les faits d’armes, pour déposer par 
ces lignes bréves sur son cercueil la palme de 1’Afrique et le laurier 
de la Patrie. 


Sorti de Saint-Cyr en 1888, le sous-lieutenant Mangin part 
l’année suivante pour |’Afrique, au moment de la conquéte et de la 
pacification du Soudan frangais par le colonel Archinard. 

Il prend part a la prise de Ségou, la capitale de l’Empire Toucou- 
leur, en avril 1890. Ilse distingue dans I’attaque de nuit de notre 
camp 4 Kale, prend part l’année suivante 4 la soumission de Nioro et 
du Kaarta et, le 24 février 1891, monte A I’assaut de Diéna. 

La bravoure de Mangin le rendit ce jour-la célébre, du moins 
dans le petit groupe des Soudanais. 

L’affaire fut chaude, en effet, le lieutenant de vaisseau Hourst 
était bloqué dans une partie du village avec 27 laptots et 300 
auxiliaires depuis plusieurs semaines et avait déja perdu 100 hommes, 
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tués ou blessés. Plus de 1.600 guerriers étaient rassemblés dans le 
village qu’allait attaquer notre petite colonne, forte d’une compagnie 
réguli¢re, de 3 compagnies auxiliaires, d’une section de 4 de montagne, 
d’une section de 65 de marine, d’un petit mortier de 15 et d’un 
peloton de spahis : en tout environ 500 combattants qui marchaient 
et combattaient depuis deux mois et demi; un millier de guerriers 
auxiliaires les accompagnaient. 

Dés que I’artillerie a fait bréche, l’assaut est donné. 

Marchand, qui devait étre quelques années plus tard le chef de 
Mangin pendant la célébre mission Congo-Nil, est presque tout de 
suite gri¢vement blessé. 

Le sous-lieutenant Mangin, lui, atteint de trois balles, une A la 
jambe, une au bras et une a I’oreille, reste au feu jusqu’a la prise du 
village dans sa tenue blanche toute rouge de sang. Aussi 1’on 
comprend que l’un de ses caporaux, Birama Sidibé, cruellement 
blessé, chantat 4 tue-téte les louanges de son sous-lieutenant pendant 
qu’on le portait 4 ambulance. 

La tache de l’année 1891 n’était pas terminée pour les troupes du 
Soudan. Samory, auquel nous nous é¢tions heurtés depuis 1882, 
avait rompu le traité que nous avions passé avec lui en 1887 et se 
montrait de nouveau menacant. 

Le colonel Archinard marche sur lui avec son infatigable colonne 
et construit un poste prés de Kankan. Le sous-lieutenant Mangin 
fait partie de la garnison de ce poste et devient cavalier ; il est chargé 
de former et de commander un peloton de spahis auxiliaires qui, 
avec un tel chef, rivalisent bient6t de bravoure et d’audace avec les 
spahis réguliers. 

C’est a la téte de ce peloton de spahis auxiliaires qu’il prend part 
en 1892 aux durs combats de la colonne Humbert: le Sambi-Ko, 
le Diaman-Ko, le Toukoro. 

Samory a bien vite reconnu qu’en rase campagne notre feu est 
terrible ; aussi installe-t-il ses troupes sous le couvert de la végétation 
dense qui borde les nombreuses petites riviéres du pays et la disci- 
pline impitoyable qu’il impose sait exiger de ses sofas qu’ils attendent 
la colonne sans bouger pour la fusiller 4 bout portant. Lorsque 
celle-ci voit sa route coupée par la ligne de végétation qui marque 
la riviére, elle doit obliger l’ennemi 4 se démasquer. Alors le colonel 
Humbert lance en avant ses cavaliers auxiliaires et Mangin les 
entraine jusque sous le couvert ot sont blottis les sofas pour obliger 
ceux-ci 4 déceler leur présence par leur feu. 

C’est en 1894 que, débutant au Soudan, a Kita, je vis arriver un 
jeune lieutenant d’infanterie de marine, maigre et basané, a l’air 
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décidé. C’était le fameux Mangin dont j’entendais parler depuis 
mon arrivée. C’était le temps ot venaient de paraitre les mémoires 
d’un des héros de l’Epopée impériale, le Général de Marbot, marqués 
par tant de traits de bravoure ; aussi avions-nous baptisé Mangin du 
nom de Marbot. 

Mangin rentre en France 4 la fin de 1894 et repart dés 1895 pour 
une mission mystérieuse ; nous en connaissons maintenant I’objet : 
c’était la mission qui sous les ordres de Marchand et d’une poignée 
d’officiers d’élite devait, trois ans plus tard, traverser l’Afrique de 
part en part et porter notre drapeau de Brazzaville 4 Djibouti en 
passant par Fachoda. 

Mangin était chargé de recruter les tirailleurs de la mission, mais, 
en attendant que la décision fit prise par le Gouvernement, il con- 
tinuait A galoper a travers le Soudan: le Gouverneur, le colonel de 
Trentinian, voulant faire un voyage par terre 4 Tombouctou, occupé 
l’année précédente par le colonel Bonnier, qui y trouva la mort et 
par le Commandant Joffre, le futur vainqueur de la Marne, charge 
le lieutenant Mangin de lui préparer son voyage; c’est pour lui 
l’occasion d’exécuter un coup d’audace dans lequel, aux confins du 
Sahel et du désert, il enléve par une marche interrompue de 100 
kilometres, terminée par une attaque de nuit, le campement d’un chef 
pillard fameux, El-Hadj Bougouni. 

Je commandais alors un poste et j’y avais comme homme de 
confiance un ancien sergent de Sénégalais nommé Diakité qui s’était 
marié, était pére de plusieurs enfants et paraissait trés heureux de 
son sort, lorsque je regus un matin une lettre de Mangin m’informant 
qu'il était chargé de recruter une compagnie de tirailleurs, qui allait 
étre l’escorte de la mission Marchand, et me demandant Diakité. 
Celui-ci n’hésita pas un instant 4 abandonner sa famille et le repos 
qu’il paraissait goiter pour suivre dans l’inconnu le chef sous lequel 
il avait combattu. 

Bien que Marchand n’ait pas encore écrit le récit de sa glorieuse 
mission, elle est suffisamment connue du grand public frangais par 
les livres du Capitaine Baratier et du docteur Emily: il faut ce- 
pendant en rappeler ici les étapes principales. 

C’est dans l’été de 1896 que la mission débarque a Loango: la 
région est troublée et il faut transporter jusqu’a Brazzaville les 10.000 
charges de la mission Marchand et de la mission Gentil, a travers la 
grande forét du Mayombe, la grande forét équatoriale, ‘‘ immense, 
muette et triste,” comme Pierre Mille a su si bien la décrire en trois 
mots. 

Six mois sont employés 4 ce rude labeur et ce n’est qu’en janvier 
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1897 que la mission quitte Brazzaville en remontant a travers les 
rapides le Congo et l’Oubangui. 

Dans le Haut-Oubangui, elle rencontre un de ses plus admirables 
précurseurs, M. Liotard, qui lui donne un petit vapeur, le Fasdherbe. 
Le Faidherbe sera singuli¢rement utile 4 la mission sur le Haut-Nil, 
mais il faut le transporter 4 travers la région inconnue et quasi- 
déserte qui sépare le bassin de l’Oubangui de celui du Nil: il faut le 
couper en morceaux, car il n’est pas démontable, ouvrir une route, 
transporter les charges, fabriquer des rivets, remonter le bateau : 
travail colossal qui prit six mois. 

Mangin, pendant ce temps, est en avant-garde et crée sur le 
Soueh, un affluent du Bahr-El-Ghazal, un poste auquel, rattachant 
l’expédition 4 l’épopée de Bonaparte en Egypte, il donne le nom 
de Fort-Desaix. En méme temps, Baratier exécute 4 travers les 
barrages inextricables des papyrus du Bahr-El-Ghazal cette recon- 
naissance prodigieuse ot il ne fut sauvé de la faim que par miracle 
et qu’il a si bien racontée dans son livre: A travers Afrique. La 
reconnaissance de Baratier a ouvert la route et la mission plante sur 
les bords du Nil le drapeau francais dans le vieux poste abandonné 
de Fachoda, le 10 juillet 1898. 

A cette date, si elle a vécu de la chasse et tiré bien des coups de 
fusils sur tout le gros gibier qui pullule en Afrique centrale, elle n’a 
versé le sang d’aucun homme et Marchand aura le droit de dire un 
an plus tard, 4 sa réception au Cercle militaire, que s’il a pu traverser 
l’Afrique sans coup de fusil, il le doit aux 150 Soudanais fidéles qui 
ont suivi avec une indomptable énergie et une parfaite discipline le 
drapeau tricolore. 

Mais le 25 aoiit apparaissent deux gros vapeurs, auxquels sont 
accotées des barques, et qui portent une troupe considérable de 
Derviches, des soldats de ce Mahdi qui avait tué le général Gordon 
Pacha 4 Khartoum en 1885 et qui depuis terrorisaient le Soudan 
égyptien. 

En une heure la fusillade bien ajustée de nos Sénégalais empéche 
les Derviches de débarquer, leur inflige de lourdes pertes et les 
accompagne par salves dans leur retraite précipitée. 

Le 19 septembre, cinq gros vapeurs mouillent l’ancre devant 
Fachoda: c’est le Sirdar Kitchener qui, aprés avoir détruit la 
puissance mahdiste 4 Omdurman, vient réoccuper le Soudan 
égyptien. 

Tandis que les deux Gouvernements sont consultés, les officiers 
anglais et les troupes égyptiennes débarquent et campent a cété des 
noétres. Mangin rappelait recemment que les rapports des officiers 
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anglais et frangais étaient restés constamment, non seulement 
corrects, mais cordiaux et il se plaisait 4 évoquer ce souvenir lorsqu’il 


se trouvait pendant la Grande Guerre 4 coté de nos fidéles alliés. 


J’aime pour ma part a le rappeler, ayant connu aux Dardanelles 
combien était chaude et méme fraternelle la camaraderie d’armes qui 
unissait Britanniques et Frangais. 

On sait comment Marchand, Mangin et leurs compagnons 
durent abandonner leur conquéte: ils rentrent en traversant 
l’Abyssinie ot Villustre empereur Meénélik leur fait l’accueil que 
mérite leur épopée et que lui dictent ses sympathies pour la 
France. 

Mangin, qui était parti Capitaine pour sa traversée de 1’Afrique, 
est nommé Chef de Bataillon a la fin de 1899 et, aussi travailleur 4 
Paris qu’il avait été brave et actif en Afrique, il passe son brevet 
direct d’état-major. 

Il se marie avec M"* Jaegerschmidt : son bonheur est vite brisé 
par la mort prématurée de sa jeune femme et il va cacher son chagrin 
en Indochine ot il commande pendant trois ans le Cercle de Bao- 
Lao. La, il est administrateur et grand constructeur de routes. 
C’est un des plus remarquables collaborateurs du Gouverneur 
Général d’alors Paul Doumer, ce grand patriote qui, entre tous 
les hommes politiques frangais, porte le grand et douloureux honneur 
d’avoir donné trois fils 4 la Patrie. 

Revenu en France, le lieutenant-colonel Mangin épouse M!¢ 
Cavaignac, qui devait lu donner le bonheur le plus complet et huit 
enfants intelligents et charmants. 

L’ Afrique le reprend bientot et je le retrouve en 1907 4 Dakar 
Chef d’Etat-Major du général Audéoud. C’est la, en reprenant 
contact avec ses chers Sénégalais et disposant des archives du Com- 
mandement Supérieur, qu’il commence 4 écrire son remarquable 
livre La Force Noire, par lequel fut lancée l’idée de tout ce que la 
France pouvait attendre pour sa défense de la bravoure et de la 
fidélité de la race noire. La grande guerre a prouvé combien Il’idée 
était juste. 

Il ne faudrait pas connaitre le patriote clairvoyant qu’était 
Mangin pour se figurer que, de ce qu’il comptait sur les Noirs pour 
aider les Francais a défendre la Patrie, il n’en considérait pas moins 
que c’était 4 nous-mémes et non 4 d’autres qu’incombait le devoir 
de la défense nationale. II était bien d’accord avec le maréchal 
Pétain qui me disait un jour: “ Un peuple qui s’en remettrait a 
d’autres du soin de son indépendance et de son honneur serait 
perdu. L’histoire de Carthage nous l’apprend.” 


Se ee ope 
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En 1911, la révolte des tribus contre le sultan et le si¢ge de Fez 
obligent le Gouvernement francais 4 intervenir au Maroc: le 
colonel Mangin rejoint bientét. 

C’est le moment oi, Fez sauvé pour la deuxiéme fois, le maréchal 
Lyautey doit se retourner vers Marrakech, la capitale du Sud. 

La situation est grave ; El-Hiba, le grand marabout saharien, a 
soulevé le Sud, arrété et emprisonné les cinq officiers et le consul 
francais qui se trouvaient 4 Marrakech. Mangin est appelé au 
commandement des troupes qui vont faire face a cette situation. 

A la fin d’aout, malgré une chaleur terrible il combat et disperse 
les tribus que la révolte d’El-Hiba a gagnées: le 22, il pousse 
audacieusement sa colonne qui va surprendre et briler le camp 
ennemi en pleine nuit, A Ouham. II livre combat de nouveau le 
29 4 Ben Guerir. 

Enfin, le 3 septembre, le Maréchal a pris sa grave décision et 
envoie 4 Mangin le fameux télégramme autorisant la marche sur 
Marrakech : “ Allez-y carrément ! ” 

Le 6 septembre, dans la grande plaine de Sidibou-Othman, la 
colonne frangaise (5.000 hommes) rencontre la harka forte de 15.000 
cavaliers et fantassins. Fidéles aux ordres donnés par leur chef, 
nos troupes s’avancent dans la plaine sans tirer. Les deux troupes 
_ se rapprochent; instant est émouvant. Mangin, impassible, con- 
' firme l’ordre de ne pas ouvrir le feu. Soudain l’ennemi commence 
la fusillade ; les balles pleuvent, mais c’est un soulagement. Alors, 
sur un ordre bref, le cannon donne le signal aux mitrailleuses et aux 
fusils. ‘Toute la ligne ennemie s’est élancée courageusement, les 
cavaliers au galop, les fantassins courant entre les chevaux. La 
masse ennemie est bientét brisée et disloquée ; mais elle s’écoule 
sur les flancs pour gagner nos derri¢res. Le combat dure depuis 
deux heures et la colonne est maintenant entourée de toutes parts, 
faisant feu sur quatre faces. La marche est ensuite reprise par bonds. 
Enfin, l’ennemi céde et A g heures Mangin, jugeant le moment venu, 
lance les 400 sabres de sa cavalerie qui enlévent 4 une lieue de [a le 
camp ennemi. 

Les troupes sont accablées par la soif, et la harka ennemie a 
épuisé les puits de Sidi-bou-Othman. II faut cependant profiter de 
la victoire et sauver les prisonniers de Marrakech. 

Dés 3 heures de l’aprés-midi, Mangin pousse sur Marrakech deux 
escadrons, une compagnie de Sénégalais montée, une section de 75 
et deux goums 4 cheval. 

Cette petite troupe y parvient dans la nuit et a le bonheur de 
délivrer le lendemain matin nos compatriotes sains et saufs: El- 
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Hiba, terrifié par le combat de la veille, n’a pas osé les mettre a 
mort. 

Le général Lyautey, en entrant 4 Marrakech, deux jours aprés, 
apporte au vainqueur la croix de commandeur de la Légion d’honneur. 

Commandant la région de Marrakech, Mangin la pacifie avec 
son activité et son habileté coutumié¢res. Dés la fin d’octobre il 
occupe Mogador, la porte du Sous, sur |’Atlantique. En novembre, 
il soumet les Mesfioua, les Entifa, les Senhadja. 

Quand, au mois de mars 1913, les affaires se gatent au Tadla, 
sous l’impulsion du fameux chef Zaiani, Moha ou Hamou, Mangin 
y est naturellement appelé. Le 25 il surprend le camp du Zaiani 
4 Botma-Aissaoua. Le 6 avril, il enléve Kasbah-Tadla; le 11, 
Kasbah-Beni-Mellal. Les troupes suivent, infatigables, leur éner- 
gique chef: dans certaines de ces affaires elles couvrent 60 kilo- 
metres en moins de trente heures, dont onze heures de combat. 

Le poste de Kasbah-Tadla est créé pour tenir en respect les 
Berbéres de I’Atlas et protéger la plaine soumise en arriére. 

Mais malgré les coups portés, les Ait-Roboa a la voix de Moha 
ou Said restent irréductibles ; les tentatives de négociations échouent : 
Mangin décide d’aller détruire le prestige de Moha ou Said dans sa 
kasbah de Ksiba ; et ce sont les deux rudes combats des 8 et 10 juin 
ot la bravoure des troupes fut A la hauteur de I’énergie du Chef. 

Mangin rentre bientét en France ; la Grande Guerre le trouve 
Jeune général de brigade, a 47 ans. 

Avec une brigade du 2° corps, il combat d’abord dans le Nord, 
4 l’armée du général Lanrezac. 

Le 23 aoit il se signale sur la Meuse en reprenant avec deux 
bataillons par une attaque vigoureuse qu’il méne personnellement le 
village de Onhaye. 

Il est nommé au commandement de Ia 5° division et, dés le début 
de la bataille de la Marne, 4 Escardes, 4 Courjivaux, il résiste et 
contre-attaque ; puis, la bataille gagnée, poursuit ardemment 
l’ennemi sous les ordres du maréchal Franchet d’Espérey et combat 
pour la reprise de Reims, le 12 septembre, a Thilloy, et 4 Courcelles 
Saint-Brice. 

Sans un orage épouvantable qui s’abat sur sa division, aprés une 
journée de combat, il efit peut-étre dés cette date repris Brimont. 

Au moulin de Courcy, il tient bon du 25 au 30 septembre contre 
le retour offensif du général von Biilow. 

Il passe l’hiver 1914-15 dans les tranchées, 4 la Ferme du Cholera, 
au bois des Buttes, mais un secteur calme ne peut lui convenir 
longtemps. 
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A la fin de mai 1915, la 5° division est appelée aux combats de 
Neuville-Saint-Vaast. Aprés neuf jours de lutte, maison par maison, 
cave par cave, Mangin reprend Neuville-Saint-Vaast et le fameux 
Labyrinthe. . 

Il prend part a l’offensive d’automne en Artois, lancée le 25 
septembre en méme temps que la premiére offensive de 
Champagne. 

La 5° division passe encore I’hiver 1915-16 dans les tranchées 
dans la Somme entre Frise et Foucaucourt : Mangin est presque 
tous les jours dans ses tranchées, animant ses hommes par sa belle 
humeur et sa bravoure. 

A la fin de mars 1916, la 5° division est appelée 4 Verdun. 

Depuis plus d’un mois, la formidable attaque allemande a com- 
mencé; le maréchal Pétain a arrété la rude, mais notre front a été 
sérieusement entamé, les forts de Douaumont et de Vaux sont 
tombés et l’ennemi se rapproche de la ville. 

C’est l’heure ow la bataille de Verdun est suivie par le monde 
entier avec une attention passionnée et par la France avec confiance, 
mais avec pitié pour nos soldats qui meurent. 

Dés son arrivée, Mangin, convaincu que l’attaque est la vraie 
formule du combat et qu’il en cotiite moins cher d’attaquer que de 
subir d’abord l’attaque pour contre-attaquer ensuite, prend résolu- 
ment une attitude offensive : le bois de la Caillette est repris, les 
abords de Souville et de Vaux sont dégagés. 

La confiance qu’il inspire est telle qu’il est chargé de la reprise 
du fort de Douaumont. 

Le 22 mai, la 5° division atteint le fort en 11 minutes et en occupe 
la superstructure ; elle s’y maintient deux jours, mais étant restée 
en fiéche elle est contrainte d’abandonner de nouveau le fort le 25. 

C’est encore Mangin qui dans le ravin du Bazil, 4 Fleury, a 
Thiaumont, arréte les grandes attaques du 23 juin, comme celles 
du 11 juillet sur les pentes de Thiaumont et de Vaux-Chapitre. 

Son commandement, le groupement Mangin, a été peu 4 peu 
élargi et de son quartier général de Regret, sous les orders du général 
Nivelle, il dirige toute une série de petites attaques locales bien 
préparées et bien encagées par I’artillerie qui, dans les mois de juillet 
et d’aofit, nous donnent avec un minimum de pertes 3.500 prisonniers 
et degagent toute la créte de Fleury-Thiaumont et les abords de 
Souville. 

C’est dans cette péroide que se place |’épisode héroique de la 
“‘ Tranchée des baionnettes ”: c’est une section du 137° régiment, 
de Fontenay-le-Comte, qui, plutét que de reculer, se laissa ensevelir 
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dans sa tranchée : les baionnettes pointant hors du sol témoignérent 
du sacrifice héroiquement consenti. 

La reprise de Douaumont pouvait dés lors étre envisagée. 

Le 24 octobre, aprés une préparation d’artillerie puissante, 
Mangin lance ses trois divisions et reprend le fort de Douaumont 
et celui de Vaux le 3 novembre, enlevant a l’ennemi 6.000 
prisonniers. 

Il faut achever l’ceuvre et dégager enti¢rement Verdun: c’est 
le résultat de l’attaque du 15 décembre ot, par un temps épouvantable, 
Mangin reprend la Céte du Poivre, le Louvemont, le bois des 
Carriéres, Hardaumont, Bezonvaux. 

Nous avons fait 11.387 prisonniers, dont 284 officiers, pris ou 
détruit 115 canons ; tout le terrain pris par les Allemands depuis le 
21 février est redevenu frangais. 

Au commencement de 1917, Mangin commande la 6° armée, 
qui doit, avec la 5° et une armée de réserve, exécuter en méme temps 
que les armées anglaises la grande offensive décidée pour le mois 
d’avril par le nouveau général en chef, le général Nivelle. 

Si la grande offensive franco-britannique du 16 avril, prolongée 
énergiquement jusqu’au § mai, ne donne pas tous les résultats qui 
avaient été escomptés, elle laisse cependant dans nos mains 45.000 
prisonniers, 450 canons, 800 mitrailleuses, 200 kilometres carrés 
de terre frangaise et d’importantes positions, de précieux observa- 
toires, la créte de Vimy, le moulin de Laffaux, le fort du Condé, le 
Chemin des Dames, le massif de Moronvilliers reconquis. 

Mangin eut beaucoup 4a souffrir de la bataille d’avril: non 
seulement le commandement d’une armeée lui fut retiré, mais l’évan- 
ouissement des grands réves de percée accrédita de fausses légendes : 
le chiffre de ses pertes fut doublé par de faux calculs qui tantdot 
additionnaient le chiffre des disparus avec celui des tu¢s, tantot 
comptaient plusieurs fois le méme blessé 4 son passage dans les 
différentes formations sanitaires. 

L’année 1918 devait effacer pour lui tous ces tristes souvenirs 
et pour la France le remettre 4 la place que ses talents militaires 
méritaient si hautement. 

1918! L’année décisive ! 

Le 21 mars, Ludendorff lance sa masse d’attaque sur une étendue 
de 70 kilométres au nord de La Fére : le front de la 5° armée anglaise 
est enfoncé ; pendant les jours qui suivent, |’inondation allemande 
gagne du terrain, menacant de séparer les armées frangaises des 
armées britanniques ; mais de |’excés du péril nait le reméde néces- 
saire. Le commandement unique des armées alliées est constitué 
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dans les mains du maréchal Foch. L’offensive sur Amiens est 
arrétée. 

L’ennemi reporte son effort dans les Flandres le g avril et creuse 
une nouvelle poche jusqu’au Kemmel. Puis, ayant perfectionné 
sa tactique qui lui avait déja réussi sur le front russe 4 Riga et sur 
le front italien 4 Caporetto, il se retourne sur les armées frangaises 
et attaque la 6° armée sur le Chemin des Dames, le 27 mai; il 
réussit 4 atteindre la Marne. 

Il frappe un nouveau coup le g juin, sur le front de la 6° armée, 
dans la direction de Compiégne. Si son avance est plus vite ralentie, 
elle ne reste pas moins dangereuse, conjuguée avec les résultats 
des offensives précédentes vers l’objectif général: Paris. 

Mais elle préte le flanc : c’est 14 qu’il faut attaquer sans délai. 

Le général Mangin recoit, le 10 juin, 4 15 heures le commande- 
ment de 5 divisions. 

La contre-attaque du 11 juin est restée un modeéle, l’un des plus 
beaux faits d’armes de la guerre. En quelques heures, Mangin la 
monte avec des divisions qui arrivent en camions et dont deux 
d’entre elles débarquent sans artillerie. Ses ordres sont nets et 
simples ; il impose sa volonté a toutes les objections: la contre- 
attaque s’élance dés le lendemain a 11 heures et arréte l’offensive 
allemande. 

Mangin prend le lendemain le commandement de la 10° armée, 
dans le flanc de la grande poche que les Allemands ont creus¢e 
jusqu’a la Marne: II prépare aussit6t par une série d’actions de 
détail heureuses l’offensive qu’il médite. 

Le 15 juillet, Ludendorff attaque en Champagne 4 I|’Est et a 
’Ouest de Reims ; a I’Est, l’attaque allemande se brise sur le front 
de la 4° armée comme sur un mur ; 4 |’Quest, profitant d’un terrain 
moins fortifié, les Allemands marquent quelques succés, mais leur 
avance est vite enrayée sur la rive gauche de la Marne. 

Le 18, le maréchal Foch commence avec les armées Degoutte 
a droite et Mangin a gauche, dans la direction générale de Soissons, 
cette série d’offensives qui vont nous conduire en quatre mois a 
la Victoire. 

Embusqué dans la forét de Villers-Cotterets avec ses canons et 
ses chars, Mangin bondit sur l’ennemi le 18, 4 4 h. 35 du matin, 
sans préparation d’artillerie, mais 320 chars d’assaut et un barrage 
roulant précédent notre infanterie. La surprise est complete ; 
les premiéres lignes allemandes sont bousculées, les batteries 
enlevées ; la journée marque une avance de 8 kilométres et nous 
donne devant l’armée Mangin 10.000 prisonniers et 200 canons. 
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Les jours suivants, la résistance se fait plus dure, mais rien ne 
peut arréter la 10° armée: entrainée par |’ardeur de son chef, elle 
enléve le 1% aot la grande créte entre l’Ourcq et la Vesle et rentre 
dans Soissons, le 3. 

Le 18 et le 20, Mangin reprend l’offensive entre |’Aisne et 
l’Oise, offensive méthodique cette fois, précédée d’une forte pré- 
paration qui lui permet d’enlever sans grandes pertes les puissantes 
organisations ennemies accumulées a cette charniére du front. 

Son attaque s’élargit ensuite et atteint au commencement de 
septembre les abords du Chemin des Dames. 

A la fin du mois, la 10° armée a dépassé I’Ailette ; le 12 octobre 
elle enléve la forét de Coucy et le 13 Mangin rentre dans Laon. 

C’est la période o sur tous les points de l’immense front la 
bataille se transforme en poursuite victorieuse, ou “‘ tous les espoirs 
sont permis.” 

L’usure des armées allemandes se vérifie chaque jour. Depuis 
le 15 juillet, elles ont perdu 7.900 officiers, 354.000 prisonniers. Sans 
parler des morts et des blessés plus de 6.000 canons, plus de 38.000 
mitrailleuses et un immense matériel: le Haut-Commandement 
décide une offensive au point le plus sensible du front ennemi, dans 
le flanc de l’immense ventre qu’il forme encore, c’est-a-dire en 
Lorraine, en direction de Metz qu’on débordera et de la Sarre. 

Dés la fin d’octobre, Mangin et son Etat-Major ont quitté Laon 
pour venir s’installer 4 Nancy et monter l’attaque. 

On sait comment I’armistice l’arréta. Il est permis d’affirmer 
aujourd’hui que les résultats eussent été immenses et que les armées 
allemandes, pressées chaque jour avec succés sur tout le reste du 
front, eussent été acculées au désastre le plus éclatant de l’histoire. 

Quelques jours aprés, Mangin avait le bonheur de rentrer a 
Metz et dans sa ville natale, Sarrebourg, ot 48 ans plus tét son pére 
avait été arrété par les Prussiens. 

Il lui était réservé un autre honneur, celui d’entrer 4 Mayence et 
de commander I|’armée Francaise du Rhin. 

Pendant tout son séjour en Rhénanie, Mangin est un agent clair- 
voyant et un merveilleux représentant de la France victorieuse. 

Sachant obtenir de ses troupes une exacte discipline, il réussit 
a désarmer bien des haines et des méfiances par son prestige et sa 
bonne grace. 

Rentré a4 Paris au Conseil Supérieur de la Guerre 4 la fin de 1919, 
il se remet au travail dans l’asile de son doux foyer familial, si plein 
de vie et de hautes pensées. Ses livres, ses conférences lui attirent 
l’estime et la sympathie du grand public étonné peut-étre de 
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l’intelligence, de la haute culture, de la finesse et du charme de celui 
qu'une certaine presse s’obstine 4 calomnier odieusement. 

En 1921, il est, dans un périple autour du Continent latin de 
l’Amérique, un merveilleux Ambassadeur de la République aux 
Canaries, aux Antiles, au Guatémala, 4 Panama, au Pérou, au Chili, 
en Argentine, en Uruguay, au Brésil. 

La vue de ce chef prestigieux inspire partout admiration et 
sympathie et la France en bénéficie. 

Depuis 1922, Mangin continuait scs travaux au Conseil Supérieur 
de la Guerre et ses inspections de corps d’armée et des troupes 
coloniales et indigénes. 

Tout récemment encore, dans les séances du Conseil au sujet 
des projets de réorganisation de l’armée, nous avions, comme toujours, 
été frappés de la vigueur de sa pensée, de la vitalité rayonnante qui 
émanait de lui, et cependant ses jours étaient comptés. 

Le 9 mai, un coup foudroyant le terrassait, et le 12 cette belle et 
grande 4me de Soldat s’envolait. 

Il a reposé dans ce cabinet ot il a tant travaillé, au milieu des 
souvenirs de sa vie active, des trophées, de ses victoires, des clairons 
de Fachoda, des fanions du Maroc, de la 5° Division, de la 10° 
Armée. Les yeux qui avaient jeté tant d’éclairs étaient clos, sa bouche 
serrée disait encore l’énergique et tenace volonté qui, au service 
d’une lumineuse intelligence, lui a permis de rendre tant de services 
a la Patrie. 


Cher et vaillant ami, repose en paix, comme un bon serviteur du 
pays, entouré par dela la tombe de |’admiration et de la reconnaissance 
nationales, d l’amour de ton admirable femme et de tes enfants, de 
l’affection fidéle de tes amis, de tous tes amis, de toutes les races et 
sous tous les cieux! Repose en paix dans ta tombe provisoire, en 
attendant la seule qui te convienne, le caveau des Invalides, au milieu 
de nos Gloires Nationales ! 

Et que, grace a ce bon combattant de la plus grande France 
qu’est le Bulletin du Comité de l Afrique frangatse, ces lignes s’en 
aillent 4 travers le monde, au Soudan et en Afrique Centrale, qui 
virent tes prouesses de jeunesse, au Maroc ot le Sud reste encore 
calme par les coups vigoureux que tu as su frapper, dans toutes les 
régions de France ou du monde et dans toutes ces garnisons et ces 
postes lointains od travaillent et combattent tant de jeunes officiers 
bralant, comme toi autrefois, de la volonté de bien servir la France ! 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE DOMINIONS IN 
THE DIRECTION OF WAR 


By BreveT Major A. R. Sevsy, Australian Staff Corps 


THE writer of the article on “‘ The Command and Administration 
of the Empire’s Forces in War,” published in a recent issue of 
the Army Quarterly,* has directed attention to a matter which is 
now becoming one of great importance. 

The writer’s enunciation of the principles which must govern 
the organization, maintenance and administration of forces drawn 
from the several States of the Empire leaves little ground for 
dissension. The question of the control of operations carried out 
by such forces, however, is one which involves the whole question 
of Imperial organization, political as well as military. The proposed 
system of delegating military control, by which the commander-in- 
chief may be appointed by—and therefore become solely responsible 
to—one of the Governments of the Empire, therefore, is one which 
calls for serious consideration. 

To arrive at a sound conclusion as to the advisability of such a 
system, it is necessary to examine it in relation to the various natures 
of war in which the Empire may become involved. An attempt will 
be made, therefore, in this article to consider the application of this 
system to three types of war, in which it might be possible to delegate 
military command to a Dominion Government ; namely, (a) small 
wars ; (b) attacks on a Dominion ; and (c) great wars, involving the 
integrity of the Empire. 

(a) Small Wars—Our past experience of small wars, except 
as incidents of the Great War, has been gained mainly beyond 
the confines of the Empire, or in territories whose rulers have 
been directly subordinate to that of Great Britain. In the latter 
case, no difficulty over the question of military command has been 
experienced, as it has been possible for the British Government to 
assume control without any infringement of the sovereignty of the 


® See “‘ The Command and Administration of the Military Forces of the Empire 
in War,” by Brevet Lieut.-Colonel H. D. Wynter, C.M.G., D.S.O., Australian 
Staff Corps, Army Quarterly, January, 1925. 
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local Government. The case of India is somewhat exceptional, 
because, although the Indian Government automatically assumes 
control in the event of hostilities within its territories or on its 
frontiers, the British Government has constitutional power, through 
the Secretary of State for India, of influencing or even directing 
the policy of the Government of India; and, as this power 1s 
recognized and at times exercised in peace, its application in war 
1s not likely to create difficulty. 

With the Dominions it is otherwise, as their Governments have 
passed beyond the direct influence of the British Government, into 
the stage of an independence which, even if it exceeds the letter of 
the Constitution, has been fully recognized in practice. Conse- 
quently it is to be expected that, should hostilities ever occur within 
the territory of any Dominion, the Dominion Government con- 
cerned would assume supreme control over warlike operations ; 
and this control would not occur through an act of delegation, by 
the British Government, but as the natural exercise of sovereign 
power by the Dominion Government. 

Although, therefore, there may be room for Governmental 
misunderstanding over the command of operations when more than 
one State supplies troops for the conduct of a small war in Dominion 
territory, the opinion may be expressed that so long as the operations 
remain within the category of small wars, serious difficulty is not 
likely to arise. 

(b) Attack on a Dominion.—As in the case of hostilities within 
its borders, should any attack upon a Dominion be made, the 
Dominion Government concerned must, in the initial stages at least, 
assume the control of operations, whatever may be the scale of attack. 

Should the attack be made on such a scale as to involve con- 
siderable operations on sea as well as on land, it is likely that some 
readjustment in the exercise of supreme political control might 
become necessary. 

It is improbable that any British Government would be willing 
to hand over to Dominion control its sea-power, which is perhaps 
its most powerful diplomatic weapon; since it is at such times 
that European crises are most apt to arise. On the other hand, it is 
equally improbable that a Dominion Government would be willing 
to surrender to the British Government the control of land operations 
within its own territories. Yet the control by separate and virtually 
independent Governments, of land and sea forces cooperating 
towards a common end cannot be regarded as an ideal arrangement. 

It may be that such a problem, should it ever unfortunately arise, 
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could best be solved by the setting up of some Imperial control, 
such as will be suggested later, to the authority of which all Govern- 
ments concerned would be agreeable to subscribe. 

(c) Great Wars.—It is in the event of a great war, however, 
that difficulty is most likely to arise over supreme direction of 
operations, carried out by forces drawn from different parts of the 
Empire. 

The issue of a great war must, at least for very many years to 
come, be vital to the individual States within the Empire, as well as 
to the continuance of our Imperial entity. If for no other reason 
than that of self-interest, therefore, such an event may be expected 
to call forth, from the Dominions, the greatest efforts which their 
resources in sea, land and air-power can support. 

In such a war, it is scarcely to be anticipated that the supreme 
conduct of operations in the decisive theatre can devolve on any 
Government save that of Great Britain, with or without the associa- 
tion therein of the Dominions. The only condition in which 
delegation might be feasible would be when, for a subsidiary 
operation, a Dominion provided all, or the bulk of, the forces 
engaged. But such a campaign would, in its relation to the war as a 
whole, be in the nature of a detachment ; its conduct should be so 
regulated, therefore, that its influence on events in the decisive 
theatre was always the predominating factor. A Government pre- 
occupied mainly in a subsidiary campaign, is not always able to 
relegate local considerations to their proper relative importance, and 
so to view that campaign in its true perspective. We have 
had, in Mesopotamia, one instance of delegated control over a 
detachment, which led directly to the development of a minor 
campaign to a degree unwarranted by its true importance. 
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The foregoing consideration is sufficient to support the following 
conclusions :— 

(1) In the event of operations within the territory of a Dominion, 
the Dominion will automatically assume control over them ; 
and the British Government has power neither to delegate 
nor to remove that control from the Government of the 
Dominion. 

(2) When the whole forces of the Empire are engaged, and 
particularly in a great war, it would be unwise to vest 
the control of those forces, or any detachment from 
them, in the independent Government of a Dominion. 

The difficulty with which decisions were reached on matters of 
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general policy during the early operations in Mesopotamia, and the 
disastrous events which directly resulted therefrom, serve again to 
demonstrate the inherent weakness of such a policy. 

To ensure victory in war, it is of first importance that the whole 
of the available forces—sea, land, air and diplomatic—should be 
directed in coordination towards the attainment of a common end. 
It is only when these forces are under the control of a single Govern- 
ment that the desired end will be attained in the shortest time and 
at a minimum cost. 
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In those cases, therefore, which demand the assumption of a 
supreme control over the whole forces of the Empire, the main 
question at issue is whether that control can continue to be vested 
in the Government of Great Britain; or whether some change or 
modification of the existing system is required, by which the Govern- 
ments of the Dominions can be associated in a responsible, and not 
merely in a consultative, manner. 

This issue is entirely a political one, in which the problem is not 
whether Dominion Governments will continue to be willing to 
place their forces unreservedly at the disposal of Great Britain ; 
but rather whether, in view of their responsibility to their own 
people, they will be able to do so. 

During the South African War and in the opening phases of the 
Great War, the Dominion contributions were comparatively small— 
too small to entitle Dominion Governments to an effective voice in 
the councils of war. As the late war developed, however, the 
character of Dominion participation changed. The Dominions, 
no less than Great Britain, gradually approximated to the status of 
‘* nations in arms.”” ‘The defeat of the Empire in a great war would 
be as disastrous to the Dominions as it would be to Great Britain ; 
and the opinion has previously been expressed that, should we be 
again called upon to wage a great war, the Dominions no less than 
Great Britain will be forced to organize themselves as nations in 
arms. Moreover, as their strength develops, their contributions 
to the Imperial arms will tend ever to equal those of Great Britain. 

If these premises are correct, no Dominion Government can be 
expected to commit its people to a war, in the direction of which it 
has no effective voice. The enrolment of the Dominion Prime 
Ministers into the Imperial War Cabinet, towards the end of the 
war, indicates that this aspect of Imperial relations has already been 
recognized. 

It only remains, therefore, to consider what development of 
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existing machinery is required, before the Dominions can assume 
their full responsibility in the direction of Imperial wars. 


It must be accepted, as Colonel Wynter has pointed out, that 
any form of Central Government for the Empire is out of the 
question. This does not debar the Dominions from exerting some 
influence over the general trend of British policy, in so far as it 
affects the Empire as a whole. ‘The system of Imperial Conferences, 
and their extended scope, offer the means by which this influence 
can be exerted, whilst the Committee of Imperial Defence enables 
the Dominions to be kept in touch with the progress of warlike 
preparation. As the power of the Dominions develops, it must be 
expected that their voice, so expressed, will exert an increasing 
influence over Imperial policy. 

In the Committee of Imperial Defence there exists a body which 
could be transformed on the outbreak of war into an Imperial War 
Cabinet. If this body were permanently organized to contain the 
three or four essential members of the British Cabinet, and the 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions, or their responsible deputies, 
it should be able to assume the supreme control of war policy on 
behalf of the Empire. That such an instrument would be unweildy 
there can be no doubt ; yet it seems to be the only one which will 
neither compromise the autonomy of Dominion Governments, nor 
exclude them from an effective voice in the control of war. At 
least it may be claimed that it would be no more ponderous a body 
than those under which the war policy of the first three years of the 
Great War was developed. 

The larger the body involved, the more difficult is it to reach 
decision with a minimum of compromise and a maximum of 
dispatch. In a body, constituted as is here suggested, and 
representative perhaps of divergent views, decisions will doubtless 
be difficult of attainment ; they will only be reached, with due speed 
and without fatal compromises, if that body is served by a known 
and trusted staff able to present for its decision clear-cut plans 
and definite proposals. 

Moreover, if a continuity of policy is to be assured during the 
critical passage from peace to war policy, it is of fundamental im- 
portance that the war machinery must exist in peace, and be 
responsible for the general control of war preparation, and that its 
doctrines shall be known to, and accepted by, the various Govern- 
ments of the Empire. 

* + * & e 
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Much has been written since the war on the subject of a com- 
bined Naval, Army and Air Force Staff for the Empire. It is not 
the writer’s intention to enter this much-debated controversy ; but, 
without doing so, it is thought that the following suggestions, 
although only directly relating to the General Staff of the Army, 
may be in the main applicable to a combined Imperial Staff. 

The main post-war development in our General Staff system has 
been, so far as is known, in the direction of a closer liaison between 
the British and Dominion Sections. The state and general trend of 
development of the Imperial General Staff must naturally be regu- 
lated by the course of political development. ‘The tendency towards 
a closer liaison between the various General Staffs and the absence 
of any movement towards unity 1s, therefore, in keeping with 
present political tendencies, though it is probable that, owing to 
the spread of a common staff doctrine, and to the mutual associations 
resulting from the war, military liaison is somewhat in advance of 
political development. 

In spite of this, however, our General Staffs are in reality 
Imperial only in name. The responsibilities of the British General 
Staff remain limited to the executive control of the Army in Great 
Britain, just as those of the Dominion Staffs are limited to their own 
territories. 

Whilst, however, the raising, training and administration of the 
forces is, and must remain, the individual responsibility of the 
several Governments, it is obvious that the coordination of Intelli- 
gence and war preparation are matters of equal concern to all 
Governments. ‘Thus we are without a General Staff constituted 
and empowered to deal with the great problems of Imperial coopera- 
tion. Coordination, so far as it is undertaken at present, is purely 
tentative, and is made possible only by the willingness of the 
General Staffs of the various Dominions to accept the doctrines and 
policies of the British General Staff. As long as the latter body 
remains solely responsible to one Government, and is drawn 
exclusively from the members of one Service, any real improvement 
in the present situation is improbable. 
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If some form of Imperial control were introduced as in the 
writer’s opinion is ultimately inevitable—that control could only 
operate effectively through a General Staff which was completely dis- 
associated from the executive command of any one army ; and which 
was the servant, not of any one Government, but of the Empire as 
a whole. It is only by the inauguration of some such machinery 
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that the military problems of the Empire can be considered and 
decided as a whole. 

It follows logically that this General Staff must draw upon the 
whole Empire for its personnel. 

It must be admitted that an Imperial General Staff, so con- 
stituted, would possess grave disadvantages. By its very nature 
it could claim no executive functions in peace ; its activities must be 
restricted to planning, advising and coordinating. 

On the other hand, the proposal appears to offer solid advantages. 
The members of such a Staff, freed from the burden of purely local 
concerns, could concentrate on the great problems which affect the 
whole Empire, particularly on those which might involve the 
cooperation of forces drawn from its different parts. For the 
consideration of such problems, its Imperial composition would 
be a distinct advantage. The views and advice of the Staff would 
be placed directly before the political representatives of all Govern- 
ments within the Empire, not as at present, through the medium of 
the official heads of any one Government, who have the power, 
should they wish to do so, of varying or even of suppressing the 
opinions put forward. 

The Staff so constituted would be lifted above all possibility of 
implication in local politics ; a political crisis in any one country 
such as the Ulster affair in 1914 could not then lead to the replace- 
ment of almost all its senior members, or break the continuity of 
its policy or activity. 

Finally, there would be a definite assurance against the sub- 
mersion of the General Staff on the outbreak of any future war, 
and the consequent conduct of policy and operations by hurriedly 
improvised machinery. 

€ ® * @ * 

A real Imperial Committee of Defence, backed by a real Imperial 
General Staff, is admittedly an ideal, the attainment of which can 
only be achieved by political development. So long as the British 
people throughout the Empire retain their strong preference for 
existing institutions, and their deep-rooted suspicion of any con- 
stitutional change—so long, that is, as they remain British—progress 
towards the ideal must be exceedingly slow. However desirable 
the change, we must make up our minds that military organization 
must follow, and not anticipate, political development. It is safe 
to predict that the ideal, if it should ever be reached, will be forced 
upon us by actual development or by some great crisis. At the 
same time, it is open to question whether some course of action 
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could not be adopted, which would serve not only to pave the way for 
the new organization, but also to admit of a greater degree of Imperial 
preparation than is possible at present. 

Imperial interest is mainly centred in the work of the two 
sections of the General Staff—Operations and Intelligence—and 
it is in their activities that coordination and cooperation are 
most necessary. It is suggested that the making Imperial of these 
sections of the existing Staff at the War Office, by the inclusion therein 
of a proportion of officers from the Dominions, would be an act of 
real and tangible progress. ‘To make it effective, two conditions 
are essential. In the first place, the absorption of Dominion officers 
should be by definite appointments, not by exchanges or attachments ; 
in the second place, a proportion of the officers so appointed should 
be sufficiently senior to represent the views of their own Dominion, 
and to be able to exert a real influence over the thought and activities 
of the Staff. 

The conclusions drawn from the foregoing considerations may 
be summarized as follows :— 

(1) Except in wars of limited extent, it is faulty in principle to 
delegate the command of land operations away from the Govern- 
ment which controls foreign policy and sea-power. It is even more 
dangerous to divide the land command between two independent 
Governments, however friendly they may be, and however identical 
their interests. 

(2) However desirable it may be to continue to vest the direction 
of war entirely in one Government, the growth of the Dominions 
will, in the future, render such a course impossible. 

(3) Some corporate body, representative of the whole Empire, 
must therefore ultimately be formed, to take supreme charge over 
the preparation and direction of war. 

(4) This body must have at its disposal a General Staff, repre- 
sentative of the whole Empire, and responsible to it alone. 

(5) Until political development justifies these steps, an inter- 
mediate stage is advisable, by absorbing a proportion of Dominion 
officers into the Operations and Intelligence sections of the General 
Staff at the War Office. 
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This article constitutes an attempt to present a Dominion view 
of an Empire problem. The proposals advocated are neither new 
nor without fault. Yet it would appear that we are in the process 
of outgrowing our present institutions, which, however well they have 
served us in the past, cannot continue indefinitely. If an example 
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is needed to support the general conclusions put forward, the story 
of Gallipoli provides it. Setting aside altogether the question of 
whether that ill-fated campaign was wise strategically, it is now 
clear that, once decided on, its execution was misdirected by the 
authorities in supreme control. Apart from the opportunities 
lost, there was, as a direct result, an expenditure of life and material 
out of proportion to the results achieved, and the burden of this 
loss fell partly upon two Dominions whose Governments were not 
In a position to influence effectively the course of events. Dare any 
Dominion Government place itself in a similar position in the future ? 

Some Imperial machinery must ultimately be evolved which 
will enable the will of the people of the Dominions to bear directly 
on the vital problems of war. It is neither just nor reasonable, 
otherwise, that they should be comunitted to an unlimited participa- 
tion in the wars of the Empire. 


THE SPANISH DISASTERS IN MOROCCO 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1921 
(With Map) 


By CHARLES PETRIE 


I 


THE campaign in the Spanish Zone in Morocco which led to the 
death of General Silvestre and the annihilation of his army in the 
summer of 1921, has not attracted the attention which it deserves. 
It is important not only in itself—it was the greatest disaster ex- 
perienced by a European Power at the hands of tribal levies since 
the Italian defeat at Adowa; but also because of the lesson it 
contains for all armies whose duty may compel them to engage 
with native troops in difficult country. For Spain it has proved a 
useful warning, and her position in Morocco to-day behind the 
‘* Estella Line,” reminiscent of the Roman Wall or of Offa’s Dyke, 
is a great deal stronger than when she nominally held a larger area 
of territory by means of isolated posts scattered in the mountains. 

The literature upon the subject is also as complete as is ever 
likely to be the case. ‘The most important printed authorities are 
Campanas en el Rif y Yebala, 1921-1922, by General Berenguer, 
who was Spanish High Commissioner in Morocco; and Mi 
Responsabilidad en el Desastre de Melilla como Ministro de la Guerra, 
by the Vizconde de Eza. The evidence given at General Berenguer’s 
trial is also available, and numerous monographs are in existence, 
although their value in many cases is slight. General Silvestre’s 
reports are accessible almost until the moment of his death, and the 
only evidence that is still lacking—if, indeed, it is in existence at 
all—is that of Abd-el-Krim and ‘his tribesmen. Suitable maps are 
certainly difficult to procure outside Spain, but the campaign can 
be followed in detail with those provided in La Guerra en el Riff, a 
popular account of Spanish action in Morocco, published in 
Barcelona two years ago. | 
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The Spanish Zone in Morocco is north of a line drawn from a 
point a little south of Larache on the Atlantic coast, running north 
of Fez, and then to Cabo de Agua on the frontier of Algeria; it 
does not include Tangier with its immediate hinterland which is 
international. Two armies were operating in this area in the 
summer of 1921 ; one under General Berenguer, based on Tetuan, 
was engaged in the encircling of Raisuli, and the other, under 
General Silvestre, was advancing from Melilla in the direction of 
the Bay of Alhucemas, with the intention of uniting with General 
Berenguer’s forces as soon as the pacification of the western sector 
of the Protectorate was complete. It is with this latter army under 
General Silvestre that we have to deal. 

General Silvestre had under his command 25,790 men of all 
arms, the principal units being: cavalry, 1,154 sabres (Regimiento 
cazadores de Alcantara); infantry, 3,360 rifles (Regimiento San 
Fernando) ; idem Cerifiola, 3,133 rifles ; idem Melilla, 3,311 rifles ; 
idem Africa, 3,355 rifles. 

These troops were, however, scattered in detachments among 
some seventy different posts of which a number were held by only 
thirty or fifty men. Of artillery there was a mountain and a field 
battery at Anual, and the same in the neighbourhood of Dar-Drius, 
with small detachments at some of the other posts ; there were also 
three companies of machine gunners at Anual and two at Dar- 
Drius. Such were the main Spanish dispositions in the eastern 
sector when the fighting began. 

The nature of the terrain upon which the campaign was fought 
can be ascertained by a glance at any good map of Morocco. In 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” the following description is given : 
‘‘ The rugged profile of the Rif hills . . . which generally end in 
lines of cliff broken at intervals by sweeps of sandy beach, but 
occasionally open up into beautiful and fertile valleys.” To under- 
stand thoroughly the difficulties of Spain it will perhaps suffice to 
say that this area has never been conquered either by a European 
nation or by the Sultans of Morocco themselves. 

By the end of May, 1921, General Silvestre had advanced along 
the coast as far as Sidi Dris, and on the 1st of June he sent a detach- 
ment to occupy Abarran at the express request of the Temsaman 
tribe to whom it belonged; this detachment was treacherously 
attacked by the natives, assisted by their fellow-countrymen in the 
Spanish ranks, after the occupation of the village and the Spaniards 
were compelled to withdraw. On receiving news of this disaster, 
General Silvestre reinforced Sidi Dris by land with a company of 
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regulares * and revictualled it by sea, while, on the 3rd, he occupied 
Talilit without opposition, although a considerable concentration of 
Moors could be seen in the hills in the immediate vicinity. The 
reverse at Abarran had caused considerable uneasiness at Madrid, 
and General Berenguer, the High Commissioner, accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the eastern sector of the Protectorate where, on the 5th, 
he had an interview with General Silvestre on board the Princesa de 
Asturias off Sidi Dris. As a result of this meeting the High Com- 
missioner reported to the Minister of War that in view of the 
hostility of some tribes and the doubtful attitude of others the 
situation required care, but was not disquieting. General Berenguer 
then returned to Tetuan. 

During the following week matters changed for the worse. On 
the 7th, the Spaniards occupied Igueriben for the better defence 
of Anual, and, on the 14th, General Silvestre reported great enemy 
activity together with the presence of Abd-el-Krim. Two days 
later the Moors made an unsuccessful attack on the Anual position ; 
in this fighting the Spaniards employed three squadrons, seven 
companies, and one mountain battery, losing sixteen men killed 
and forty-five wounded. The Moors suffered heavily, and for a 
month the whole sector was quiet. Abd-el-Krim’s brother entered 
into negotiations with the Spanish authorities and General Silvestre, 
who had abandoned on the instructions of General Berenguer all 
idea of a further advance until after the surrender of Raisuli, was so 
far deceived by the apparent calm that he allowed a number of 
officers and men to proceed on leave to the Peninsula. On the 
15th of July the High Commissioner received his usual monthly ~ 
report from General Silvestre, but that officer had nothing to relate. 
Two days later the Moors attacked the Igueriben—Anual line, but 
were repulsed after fighting which cost the Spaniards fifty casualties. 
There was still no indication of what was coming, and even General 
Silvestre treated the fighting as nothing more serious than a mere 
demonstration like that against Anual a month before. On the 
19th of July the storm burst. 

The High Commissioner up to this date had not received any 
communication from General Silvestre which could lead him to 
suppose that the latter took a serious view of the situation; but, 
on the evening of the 19th, there arrived a message which was 
distinctly alarming. In it General Silvestre announced that 
Igueriben was surrounded, and that after fighting all day a relief 
column had been driven back with casualties amounting to six 


* Native regular troops, 
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officers and seventy-one other ranks; an urgent appeal for rein- 
forcements was also made. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
in view of the disaster which was to follow that this was the first 
warning which General Berenguer had received that the situation 
was in any way critical, and that even General Silvestre did not 
grasp the true position is proved by the fact that he did not go to 
Anual himself until two days later. The High Commissioner at 
once sent General Silvestre’s telegram to Madrid, and within forty- 
eight hours such reinforcements as he could spare from the western 
sector were on the march to their point of embarcation. 

Meanwhile, the most contradictory messages were arriving from 
General Silvestre. On the 2oth he suggested that a naval demon- 
stration should be made off Alhucemas in order to relieve the 
pressure on his front and to reassure friendly natives, and he also 
asked for more aeroplanes. General Berenguer transmitted both 
these requests to Madrid. On the 21st—the culminating day of the 
tragedy—three messages were received from General Silvestre. 
The first merely announced that Igueriben was still surrounded, 
and that, so far as the general situation was concerned, there was 
nothing to report. The second pressed for the naval diversion, 
stated that the strength of the required reinforcements should be 
two mountain batteries, one regiment of infantry, as well as auxiliary 
troops, and contained an account of the Spanish dispositions which 
showed that there were eighteen companies of infantry in close 
reserve—an arrangement which General Berenguer considered 
satisfactory. The third telegram contained the disturbing informa- 
tion that the Spanish morale was bad, but gave no reasons for this 
statement. | 

On the 21st, General Silvestre proceeded to Anual with all the 
forces he could muster, but it was already too late. The Moors 
on that day stormed Igueriben, and a convoy which had been sent 
to relieve it was surprised in a drift by tactics closely resembling 
those employed by Hannibal in his defeat of Flaminius at Lake 
Trasimene. ‘These disasters determined General Silvestre to fall 
back upon Izzumar, and he accordingly telegraphed his decision to 
General Berenguer, who received the report at 10.50 a.m. the 
following day (the 22nd), and replied, “‘ I hope that in these critical 
moments all will think of the prestige and honour of the country 
before everything else.” No further news reached the High Com- 
missioner until the evening, when he heard that General Silvestre 
was dead and that his troops were in flight. 

Events had indeed moved rapidly, and it is difficult even now to 
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know exactly what happened, for the survivors were very few in 
number. It is clear that General Silvestre’s first intention was to 
hold Anual until reinforcements reached him, and had he carried 
out this plan it is more than probable that the subsequent disaster 
would never have taken place. As it was, however, he changed his 
mind for reasons which have never been properly elucidated, and 
gave the order for an immediate evacuation of Anual. The moral 
of his men left, according to his own report of the day before, much 
to be desired, and it is consequently not surprising that the order to 
retreat was almost immediately followed by one of those sudden 
panics from which no army is invariably exempt. The Cazadores 
de Alcantara formed an honourable exception and endeavoured to 
cover their comrades’ retreat, but for the rest of the troops it was a 
veritable sauve qui peut. As soon as he realized what had happened, 
General Silvestre followed the precedent of General Samsonoff 
under somewhat similar circumstances, and put an end to his life. 

General Navarro met the fugitives at Dar Drius and tried to 
rally them, but so complete was their demoralisation that out of 
four mountain batteries which had left Anual only one could be 
formed at Dar Drius. It was found impossible to make a stand, 
and the retreat was continued in a little better order to Monte 
Arruit, where the main body arrived on the 2gth of July. The 
rest of the story is soon told. The Spanish forces in the Eastern 
Zone were practically annihilated, for General Silvestre had taken 
every available man to Anual, Monte Arruit fell on the 9th of 
August, seventy posts were captured, and by the second week of 
August the Moors were six miles from Melilla. The total Spanish 
losses were officially estimated at 14,772 men, 29,504 rifles, 392 
machine guns and 129 guns. The territory abandoned was, 
however, recovered by General Berenguer before the end of the year 
in a campaign which proved that the panic at Anual was a very rare 
event in Spanish military history. 

Before proceeding to consider the lessons taught by General 
Silvestre’s disaster it is necessary to refute the statement recently 
circulated by Sefior Ibanez that the operations in the Melilla Zone 
were dictated by King Alfonso himself, who—according to the 
author of Alfonso XIII Demasqué—ordered General Silvestre to 
push on to Alhucemas at all costs, and was thus responsible for the 
catastrophe which ensued. It will have been already noted that 
the Spanish advance towards Alhucemas had been stopped by the 
High Commissioner’s orders six weeks before the tragedy of Anual 
took place, while so far from King Alfonso giving direct orders to 
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General Silvestre, not even the latter’s immediate superior, General 
Berenguer, knew what the situation really was. The débdcle was 
due not to a reckless advance, but to a precipitate and needless 
retreat, and to accuse the King of Spain of being responsible for the 
rout is absurd, as it would be to say that Queen Victoria sent Gordon 
to his doom. 

The strategy of the Spanish campaign in Morocco in the summer 
of 1921 was faulty from the start, for in effect it was the same 
strategy that led to the Russian defeat at Tannenburg in 1914. 
Two columns were advancing from widely-separated bases through 
very difficult country against an enemy who was thoroughly 
acquainted with every inch of the ground. Generals Berenguer 
and Silvestre had the greatest difficulty in keeping in touch, and 
apart from telegraphic communication their only means of direct 
contact was by sea. In these circumstances the disaster would 
undoubtedly have been far greater had the Moors been better 
organized, for after the overthrow of Generals Silvestre and Navarro 
an able commander would have fallen on the Spanish forces in the 
Western Zone and so have made himself master of the whole 
Protectorate before the arrival of reinforcements from the Peninsula 
once more turned the scale. As Abd-el-Krim has since shown 
himself to be no mean strategist in his campaigns both against 
Spain and France, it was probably the lack of means alone that 
prevented him from repeating in its entirety the stroke of Marshal 
von Hindenburg against General Samsonoff in East Prussia. 

It is always unpleasant for a historian to find himself obliged 
to pass adverse criticisms upon a brave man who has paid for his 
mistake with his life, but such an attitude is unfortunately not 
infrequently inevitable, and it is so in the case of General Silvestre. 
It is clear that he was in no way responsible for the faulty strategy 
which marked the general plan of campaign, but the blame for the 
immediate disaster is his and the lessons to be derived from it are 
of universal application. A careful and impartial study of the 
available evidence leads to the conclusion that General Silvestre 
made three grave mistakes, viz. he did-not realize that the Moors 
were concentrating against him, he trusted the native levies to a 
dangerous extent, and he evacuated Anual when he should have 
remained there at all costs. 

The first point is obvious in any reading of the account of the 
operations. As early as the sth of June he informed General 
Berenguer that of the three chief tribes in his immediate neighbour- 
hood he could count upon the loyalty of only one. On the 14th 
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he announced great enemy activity, while two days later came the 
fighting near Anual; yet at the beginning of July he had become 
so confident that he was letting his men go to the Peninsula on 
leave. On the 15th of July he estimated the enemy harka on his 
front at 1,500 rifles, but it was apparently not until the final Moorish 
attack began four days later that he realized how serious the situation 
actually was. Those who knew him say that General Silvestre 
was by nature inclined to over-confidence, but the possession of 
that characteristic cannot alone explain his blindness during the 
months of June and July: his information must have been faulty 
in the extreme. The blame, however, in this respect must be 
shared by the “ politicals ” who neglected to warn him of the growing 
unrest among the tribes ; and in a country unsuited to the employ- 
ment of cavalry, his apparent lack of aeroplanes must have severely 
handicapped him in securing accurate information of the assembling 
of the enemy harkas. At the same time it is impossible to acquit 
him of not paying sufficient attention to such warnings as he did 
receive. 

It is also quite clear that General Silvestre made the same 
mistake as many British officers have made in placing too much 
confidence in his native troops. There is an enormous distinction 
between a native army with traditions behind it, such as those 
of our own Indian forces or the native troops of France, 
and the tribesmen who are from time to time employed by a 
European commander for some special work. General Silvestre’s 
levies were in the latter category, but he treated them as if they 
were in the former. , Their treachery at Abarran on the 1st of June 
should have warned him that no reliance could be placed upon 
them, but he—and General Berenguer too—appears to have 
treated the mutiny at Abarran as an isolated event and to have 
ignored the possibility of future treachery. A “ friendly native ” 
has been wittily defined as ‘‘ a native who only shoots at you by 
night,” and what is true on the North-West frontier of India is 
equally applicable to the inhabitants of Spanish Morocco. Very 
few, if any, of the tribes have been consistently loyal to Spain, and 
in view of the past record of the Moors in this respect General 
Silvestre was most unwise in trusting them. 

It is perhaps difficult to say definitely how far General Silvestre’s 
over-confidence was his own fault, and to what extent it was caused 
by the lack of that information with which others should have 
supplied him, but-about the evacuation of Anual there can be no 
two opinions, for it was a blunder of the first magnitude. If ever 
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there was a position that should have been held at all costs, that 
position was Anual. The Spanish forces in the Western Zone were 
scattered in some seventy more or less isolated posts dependent 
upon a mobile field army to keep open their communications both 
with Melilla and with each other. Under these circumstances 
General Silvestre should have thrown sufficient men and supplies 
into Anual to enable it to hold out, and then have fallen back with 
the rest of his forces to some central position such as Dar Drius, or 
even to rail-head at Monte Arruit, where he could have awaited 
the reinforcements which he knew were on the way and at the same 
time have come to the rescue of any post which was seriously 
threatened. ‘The only possible explanation of the occupation and 
then the precipitate abandonment of Anual is that he was afraid of 
the fate of Marshal Bazaine at Metz ; but even so it is difficult to see 
why he withdrew all his forces and did not leave an adequate garrison 
in the place. General Silvestre had already reported that the 
morale of some of his men was bad, and this should have made him 
the more cautious. A retreat under such circumstances is never 
easy, but with unsteady troops it inevitably degenerates into a rout ; 
had Anual still been holding out General Silvestre’s retirement 
could in all probability have been effected in good order, and a few 
days’ rest would have restored the spirits of his forces. In fact, 
in many ways his tactics bear a strong resemblance to those of the 
ill-fated Braddock. 

Since the defeat of General Silvestre some writers have seen fit 
to draw entirely unwarranted conclusions from the panic which 
followed the evacuation of Anual and to depreciate Spanish military 
courage. Such observations are not only unjustified, but exceedingly 
unfair to an army which is unsurpassed in the greatness of its 
traditions. The flight from Anual and the inability of General 
Navarro to rally more than a portion of the fugitives even at Dar 
Drius was certainly very regrettable, but it is no more typical of 
the behaviour of Spanish infantry than the flight of Cope’s Dragoons 
at Prestonpans is of that of British cavalry. The Cazadores de 
Alcantara fought a series of brilliant rear-guard actions worthy of 
the best traditions of Spain, and that Spanish troops are as good as 
any in Europe is the opinion of those who have seen them in action. 
In considering the events of July and August, 1921, it must not be 
forgotten that Abd-el-Krim and his Riffians are no mean adversaries 
—Charles II evacuated Tangier under the pressure of their ancestors 
in 1684—as even the French veterans of the Great War have found 
to their cost, and even the best European troops prove unreliable 
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when suddenly confronted with unfamiliar methods of warfare as 
was shown in the case of the British Army at Falkirk in 1746. If 
Spanish moral was bad at Anual, it was because the men had been 
placed in an impossible position and were confused by contradictory 
orders. 

In military matters as in other aspects of life it is truly an ill wind 


~which blows nobody any good, and the disaster to the forces of 


A) 


General Silvestre contains lessons which are applicable far beyond 
the frontiers of the Spanish Protectorate in Morocco. 

The first and most important deduction to be drawn from the 
operations in the summer of 1921 is the indispensability of aeroplanes 
in fighting of this nature. Had General Silvestre possessed an 
adequate number of machines he would not only have received 
ample warning of the Moorish preparations during the whole of 
June and the early weeks of July, but he would also have been able 
to disperse the harkas before they precipitated themselves against 
his lines. ‘This lesson has been taken to heart both by the Spanish 
and French authorities, with the result that aeroplanes have since 
played a very important part in recent Moroccan warfare. In fact, 
British experience in Mesopotamia has been repeated in Morocco, 
and the employment of the new arm seems likely in the future to 
minimize the danger of such a surprise as that which overtook 
General Silvestre, and to which our own Army was so often subject 
in the South African War. 

An almost equally important lesson was that of the peril of 
distributing an army in a number of isolated posts, which not only 
immobilized a large number of men who would have been useful 
elsewhere, but entailed their inevitable surrender to the enemy as 
soon as any reverse was sustained by the field army. Before General 
Berenguer could begin his advance from Melilla all the Spanish posts 
had fallen into the hands of the Moors, who thereby acquired a supply 
of equipment and munitions upon which they have very largely 
depended ever since. The posts were planned upon the same 
principle as the block-houses in South Africa, but they were not 
as a rule sufficiently strong to hold out for any length of time, 
while the difficulty with regard to an adequate water supply was 
almost insuperable, and they were thus a heavy liability for the 
commander who was responsible for them. General Primo de 
Rivera has since realized the dangers of the old method and has 
fallen back upon the system which for so long defended the Roman 
Empire against the assaults of the barbarians by erecting a permanent 
line of defences—known as the “ Estella Line ”—and keeping a 
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mobile force in constant readiness to repel attack in any quarter. 
So far this new scheme has fulfilled all expectations. 

Lastly, the most serious loss sustained by Spain in the defeat 
of General Silvestre was that of prestige; what Adowa was for 
many years to the Italian Anual became to the Spaniard—a species 
of Majuba. It gave an importance to Abd-el-Krim which has 
since been a fruitful source of trouble not only to Spain but also 
to France, and served to emphasize the old maxim that it is fatal 
to underestimate one’s enemy. Prestige is gained slowly, but it 
can be lost very quickly, and when once it has gone it is very difficult 
to retrieve. 
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A DIARY OF LORD RAWLINSON’S TRIPgTO 
THE NORTHERN OUTPOSTS OF INDIA, JULY 
—AUGUST, 1923* 

(With Map) 


August 7th—The same magnificent hills, but here very barren and 
rocky, looked down on us, and for a time we felt rather shut in by 
them. However, we soon came upon the most delightful villages, 
and passed along lanes between stone walls, the tops covered with 
wild dog-roses, blackberries and other creepers. On either side 
small fields of barley, rice and beans flourished. ‘The houses were 
rather hidden by chinar and walnut trees, all fresh and green. Fig 
trees, vines and apple trees grew in profusion, and we were always 
met with smiles, salutations and kindly offerings of apples, grapes, 
little figs and apricots. We passed the big village of Barennis after 
travelling about fourteen miles, and halted for a cigarette. The 
valley was more open here, but soon narrowed down again, and 
round the next bend lay Reshun, from where in 1895, before Kelly’s 
force came along from Gilgit, Edwardes and Fowler with 20 sappers, 
10 men of the Kashmir Rifles and 50 coolies started out for Chitral, 
but they were attacked almost immediately and forced to turn back. 
After a three days’ siege, the Chitralis pretended to make friends, 
induced the two British officers to come down to a polo match, then 
suddenly knocked them down behind the wall, and attacked the 
men. Those who were not killed outright had their throats cut. 
The two officers, after a bad time, eventually got back to Drosh. 
We reached Reshun and found another good rest house, with a 
group of Chinar trees, over a stream running down into the river. 
The Chief watched a polo match in the evening on an astounding 
ground about 150 yards long and only 30 yards broad. The main 
road, a sunken one, crossed it in one place and a stream in another. 
However, they played very vigorously seven a side, and the chukker 
lasted an hour and five minutes, during which some coolies with 
® The first part of this Diary appeared in the Army Quarterly, July, 1925. 
The party left Simla on the 27th of July, and, after spending some days at 
Chitral, left that place on the 6th of August, staying the night at the rest-house 


at Koghozi (see map). 
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kit came in along the road, and an odd person did a sword dance in 
the middle of the polo ground, the players taking not the slightest 
notice of either. The losers of the match were made to dance at 
the end and shuffled round rather solemnly. 

August 8th—An early start at 5.30 next morning. Once out 
of the village the road ran through the usual rocky, barren hills, 
and we reached the gorge where Ross got into difficulties in 1895 
when he was trying to get to Chitral and had come through the 
narrow pass from the Sanoghar end. The tribesmen allowed him 
to go some way and then rolled down stones and rocks from the 
heights, opening fire at the same time. Ross was forced to retire 
toward the entrance, and took shelter in some caves close under 
the bank of the river. Some of the sangars he built on the way 
remain to this day. He was killed under the precipitous entrance 
to the gorge, but his subaltern, Jones, and 17 men, 10 of whom were 
wounded, escaped back to Mastuj, the headman at Buni assisting 
them on the way. 

Once out of the gorge we came into a fine open valley two to 
three miles broad. Villages and cultivation covered all the lower 
hills on the right bank with the snow-capped hills behind, but 
clouds screened our view of Tirich Mir. The river opened out 
into a wide expanse of water, dotted with islands brightened by 
patches of tamerisk bush in bloom. This is a great resort for the 
duck returning northward from India in the spring. After cantering 
across some open country, we again struck the left bank of the 
Mastuj river, and the road ran up to a long strip of the worst and 
steepest looking shale khud we had seen. This shale ridge extended 
for about a mile and a half, the pathway, varying from 2} feet to 
1 foot in width, winding in and out of the spurs and projections 
of the ridge on an average 500 or 600 feet above the river, while the 
slope was at about the angle of a fire escape. We plodded along, 
the Political Officer, who was behind us, every now and then break- 
ing the silence by announcing in a low, soft voice, ‘‘ Here so-and-so 
fell down and was killed,” or ‘‘ Here three mules fell down and were 
washed away by the river.” At a sharp bend he suddenly said, 
“This will make a grand photograph,” and sliding in some 
mysterious way over his pony’s tail, turned round to take a photo. 
We were all riding stallions, and the protesting cavalcade all had 
to stop and be photographed, while the unruly stallions squealed, 
bit each other from behind, and generally made fools of themselves 
on the narrowest part of the path. Gradually we reached level 
ground again and wondered how our baggage would fare. We 
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reached Buni, fourteen miles, and sat down in the shade to breakfast. 
The road had been rising steadily and we were amongst the poplars, 
hawthorn and blackthorn. There were also button-holes of core- 
opsis and yellow daisies for us, and the headman of the village 
came forward with a letter from Gurdon, dated 1895, thanking the 
headman’s father for helping Jones and his weary men, and com- 
mending him and his progeny to the notice of all Englishmen for 
ever and a day. Another eleven miles, mostly up hill, and we 
_ reached Sanoghar. To the right was an open gorge in the near 
hills, and through the gorge and very close was the snow-covered 
mountain called Buni Zom, with a sheer rock face down towards us. 
The villagers brought fruit and bundles of a leafless pink flower 
that grows close to the snow, which they had picked for us off 
the mountain. No one could tell us its name, but the villagers 
call it Kunar. Out came the Chief’s painting haversack and he 
settled down to sketch, while most of us jogged on into Sanoghar. 
A neat little rest-house received us, shaded by walnut trees, and 
with a grass lawn in front dotted with mulberry trees. We were 
now at 7,500 feet and delightfully cool, so spent a quiet afternoon 
and dealt with the post, which incidentally had not missed a day up 
to date. 

August gth—We were up at 4.30 and off as soon as it was light. 
As it was only a short way to Mastuj, we had decided to go on to 
Charpari, another seven miles, so as to ease the long march to 
Miragram. ‘The road started off up the left bank winding round a 
rock cliff, then sharply down to the river round hair-pin turns. 
I was on a big country-bred pony, which was so long and angular 
that I had to put him into reverse at some of the corners so as to get 
round them. At the bottom we crossed over the river by a 
suspension bridge, which hung over a very narrow gorge with a fine 
mass of water tearing down it. The road on the far side was bad 
with continual steep climbs up and down spurs. We were soon in 
sight of Mastuj, a green oasis with a large mud fort on the far bank, 
but we had to struggle up and down nasty places for two miles 
before we reached another rather wobbly suspension bridge which 
we crossed and then turned back to Mastuj. The distance 1s about 
four miles as the crow flies, but we must have done at least ten. 
Before the English came, it took two days to get from Mastuj to 
Sanoghar, After breakfast in the garden below the fort we sent 
off some telegrams from this the most northern telegraph office in 
India, and had a look round. Below the fort is a fine jheel which is 
full of snipe in the winter. To the south the Laspor river runs 
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through the hills to Sor Laspor, and the Shandur Pass and our 
valley, that of the Yarkhun river, lie to the north-east. There is 
a steep shale hill on the right, and up the valley and apparently 
across it a snow-covered range. 

It was an easy ride in to Chapari along the valley, through jolly 
little hamlets with apple and apricot trees everywhere. 

There was no bungalow at Chapari, so we camped in a delightful 
apricot and walnut orchard under a hill. The quail were calling 
as we came in, so after tea Hissam-ud-din and I went in pursuit. 

The shoot was not a great success for the quail were few and far 
between. After toiling through the crops for over an hour for three 
quail, we turned to the hill behind the camp and soon rose a small 
covey of chikor, out of which, after much labour and climbing, we 
succeeded in bagging two brace. After dinner, when the Chief 
had gone to bed, it was suggested to the Political Officer that we 
should give a general local tip to pay for all damage done, and for 
the apricots eaten by our entourage. However, he advised against 
it, as he said the headman would be hurt, but suggested that a drink 
might do him no harm, so he was sent for, and soon a cheery old 
gentleman about seventy years of age, with a wizened face and 
dressed in a dark choga, turned up. He was a Mulais, which means 
that he belonged to one of the Mahomedan tribes, of which there 
are quite a number in this far-away country. They are directly 
under the Agha Khan and still steadfastly pay him tithes. They 
look on him as little removed from God and make deep and reverent 
obeisance to his picture. A drink was mixed for the Mulais before 
his arrival, consisting of two-thirds port and one-third whisky. 
The old gentleman sat down and drank it like a labourer puts down 
a pint of ale on a thirsty day. He only licked his lips and professed 
complete satisfaction. He was even more pleased when he was 
given a bottle of port. 

August 10th—We left at 5.30 and rode on up the left bank of 
the Mastuj, here known as the Yarkhun river. The so-called road 
has been taken out of the hands of the Military Works, but the 
Mehtar had been trying his hand at it. After a sharp climb above 
the river and down again, we had a delightful ride along the river 
bank to Brep. It was a glorious morning, without a cloud in the 
sky, Malo Zom raising its snowy head behind us, grass every- 
where, and cultivation in patches. A few hollyhocks growing by 
one hut, and then a pool fed by a hill spring, as clear as crystal, with 
small snow trout darting about in it. The same barren, rocky hills 
on each side of the river, which here ran less boisterously and would 
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have taken a boat in safety. We reached Brep in one and a half 
hours, only nine miles, where we breakfasted in the shade of some 
trees. There was an amazing shale slope across the river which I 
photographed. 

We were off again in half an hour, and had to climb some two 
thousand feet up the rocky hills. This road, a well-made one about 
four feet wide, is a great credit to the Mehtar’s engineers, twisting 
and turning as it does with repeated zig-zags. ‘The stout little 
ponies were soon puffing and blowing and had to be rested fre- 
quently. At last we arrived at the top and had a fine view looking 
down. Then we had the fun of reversing the process down to the 
river-bank, and most of it had to be done on foot. Then along the 
river-bed again at a canter amongst the tamarisk bushes which were 
wonderful, and all in bloom. Curiously enough there seemed to be 
two kinds of flower on one bush, one a light pink and the other a 
strawberry-red colour, the latter predominating. At Miragram, 
8,300 feet, the usual pleasant smiling welcome and presents of fruit 
awaited us. A camp, sent on by the Mehtar, was already standing 
in a grassy orchard sloping down to the river. The air was delight- 
fully cool though the sun was still hot. 

August 11th.—We started our ride next morning by getting our 
feet wet through riding through a hill stream which was running 
fast, and it was all the ponies could do to get over. 

Then on up the left bank along an easy track by the river edge. 
There was some snow on most of the immediate hill tops between 
which we had frequent glimpses of snow-clad peaks. After nine 
miles we breakfasted in an orchard at Warsam, where the apricots 
were still plentiful and the crops still green. Opposite Warsam the 
Yarkhun valley bends left-handed up stream through a magnificent 
rocky gorge. This is the great defensive position of the Chitralis 
against the Bolo, Afghan or Badakshani. Indeed, with a little 
preparation by a Sapper and Miner Company of stone shoots and 
fougasses, a few determined soldiers with a gun or two could hold 
up an army. ‘There were the usual stories of terrific battles fought 
here in the past, of countless bones of men in the river-bed ; of the 
great fight in the dim past when the Chitralis killed 50,000 of the 
invading hordes within sight of where we stood. If we cut off 
three of the noughts, we should probably arrive at the real total of 
both killed and wounded in this particular engagement. Our road 
turned right-handed up a stream, and we mounted steadily towards 
what was apparently the dead end of everything, consisting of rows 
of massive snow-clad peaks, among some of the lower tops of which 
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is the Thui Pass. The trees soon began to change, apricot, willow 
and walnut gave way to silver birch and juniper. Some of the lower 
slopes were covered in coarse grass with masses of pink and yellow 
flowers, and a kind of dog-rose was in bloom everywhere. Glaciers 
were in full view here, coming down to the nullah and presently 
we rode over a portion of one of them which was scarcely recognizable 
as such, as it was covered with stones and mud. The ponies 
travelled slowly and were given frequent halts, for we had reached 
12,000 feet. Our camp at Shah Janali was in a nullah about half a 
mile wide. There are three Shah Janalis in this district, and the 
name means “ King of the polo grounds.” Some wag must have 
given this name to the place, for the stones had been scraped off 
a flattish bit of ground on the edge of a dry stony nullah, and the 
next flattest bit of ground was a huge glacier crawling past on the 
other side of the nullah; all else was mountains and snow. It 
was worth coming this distance to see this place alone, for all around 
rose hills and mountains of black and white rocks with a few green 
slopes dotted about. The mountains rise in every shape and 
formation, their tops and crevices filled with snow, and the glaciers 
coming right down into the nullah. Ahead of us was a huge black 
rock formation with a perpendicular cliff round the top of which 
was a snow field, and near which were the peaks on each side of the 
Thui Pass, over which we must climb next day. Having taken our 
fill of the magnificent view, we inspected the yaks which were to be 
our mounts for some days. Weird-looking creatures they were, 
apparently quite unambitious and without much sense of humour. 
A rope through the nose was all there was to guide and direct them. 

In the evening, some of us thought we would walk across the 
glacier and see if there was a way up the hills on the far side. It 
looked about 500 yards across and proved to be one and a half miles 
over the worst going imaginable. The glacier here was covered with 
the débris brought down off the mountains by avalanches and 
storms, and was a mass of rocks, boulders and stones. Every now 
and then a crevasse, yawning down to an icy stream at the bottom, 
showed the solid ice and snow. It was an amazing formation of 
hills and hollows. Little avalanches of stones were coming down 
all the time, and we had to choose our route carefully, finding the 
big rocks the safest. On the far side, off the glacier, were grass and 
lovely flowers—a veritable rock garden with a wall of rock standing 
almost perpendicular 4,000 feet above. We got back to camp just 
as the sun went down. 

A day’s rest was very welcome to all including the transport 
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ponies and mules, which wandered about the precipitous grass 
slopes eating and fighting to their hearts’ content. 

August 12th.—After a late breakfast we rode up the valley to 
see the big glaciers. After a rough climb of about three miles we 
were opposite two glaciers, one coming down from some snowy 
peaks about 22,000 feet high, was about a mile across at the base, 
all solid ice up to the snow-fields. The other was smaller but a 
perfect gem, cleaner and whiter than the big one. The Chief settled 
down to sketch, and the rest of us clambered along to the smaller 
glacier, and at last got right up to it on the snow immediately below. 
It was an awe-inspiring sight, the last 800 feet of it being a perpen- 
dicular drop of frozen snow and ice twisted into weird shapes. A 
false step on to the snow over a crevasse and one might have gone 
to glory rather suddenly. The crevasses themselves were amazingly 
beautiful, and with the sun shining into them, the ice sides below 
turned a wonderful pale blue. We returned along a roaring torrent 
of snow water which ended over a waterfall down into a deep black 
hole under the glacier over which we rode. 

Next day we were to cross the pass where we should say farewell 
to the hospitable land of Chitral, and climb down the far side into 
the Gilgit Agency. 

No one could tell us who was the last white man to cross the 
Thui Pass, but apparently it has not been crossed for very many 
years. It is certainly an unfrequented and unknown spot, for these 
colossal heights round us, some of them over 20,000 feet, are 
unnamed and unmarked on the maps. 

August 13th—It was oppressively hot at Shah Janali that night, 
and we could only sleep with one blanket on. At 4 o’clock it began 
to pour, the steady pattering of the rain on the tents being occasionally 
broken by the rumble and the roar of rocks and stones rolling down 
some steep mountain-side. When we started at 8 a.m. it was 
raining steadily and all the peaks were in cloud. We plodded on, 
past the two big glaciers we had seen the day before, till we reached 
the foot of a snow-field. Here we mounted the yaks and struggled 
slowly up its steep slope and across another glacier covered with 
enormous boulders and rocks till we reached a high cliff round which 
we climbed right-handed. The pass then came in sight at the 
summit of a steep slope half snow and half shale. The yaks with 
periodical halts for breath, crawled slowly but safely up a rough 
zig-zag path, which had been cut in the shale part. At the top a 
large gathering of the men of Gilgit, chiefly from Yasin, met us, 
headed by the Political Agent of Gilgit. A good fire and hot tea 
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were most welcome. The rain had stopped and the clouds had 
lifted, and, although the peaks were still crowned with mist and 
cloud, we could see down both sides of the pass. Just below the 
pass on the Gilgit side was a small pool of water in the snow, bright 
blue in colour, which no one could account for. We bade farewell 
to the Mehtar’s three sons and to the Political Officer, who had taken 
such good care of us while in Chitral territory, and started off down 
the Gilgit side through the snow. For the first two miles we were 
descending over snow and shale, but it was easier than on the 
Chitral side as the shale slope was several miles in width. To the 
left the high peaks were farther off and the country more open. 
To the right massive rocky mountains rose sheer up from the glacier 
down the edge of which we were walking. We passed down the 
valley, sometimes on moraine, sometimes on glacier, and occasionally 
on snow till we came at last to the end of the glacier, which turned 
into a rushing torrent, so fast that it continuously carried boulders 
along with it, making a noise like heavy gunfire at a distance. At 
2 o’clock we reached camp at Ramach, a delightful grassy spot 
with silver birch and other trees round it. It had taken us six 
hours to do about eleven miles, and we had done well considering 
the difficulties to be overcome. ‘The Chief had seen some ibex on 
the farther side of the river on the top of an unclimbable mountain 
of rock, and had watched them through a telescope. The baggage, 
carried on the back of coolies, arrived about 5 o’clock, many of the 
coolies breaking into a trot for the last hundred yards to show they 
were not tired. The tents were soon up and we settled down. 
It rained again in the evening. 

August 14th.—We were off at 7.30 in the morning, leaving 
Hissam-ud-din to wrestle with the new transport. The rain had 
stopped but it was cloudy and cool, and a good path led us for a 
few miles through a forest of silver birch, juniper and a sort of 
stunted poplar. We had left the snow as we rode along down the 
bare and rocky left bank of the Thui river, which, after about seven 
miles, we crossed by a Gilgit bridge and then descended the right 
bank into a well-cultivated valley. Wheat, beans, lucerne, were the 
principal crops, and in the corn grew poppies and blue wild chicory. 
The local headman in a blue choga made his bow, and a few 
minutes later we reached a walled-in apricot orchard near the 
village of Harf, where our camp had been pitched. We were still 
about 9,500 feet, and it was quite cold enough for a thick suit. 

August 15th.—There was a glorious clear sky when we started 
at 7.30 a.m. down the right bank of the Thui. After several miles 
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of good cultivation we reached some narrow gorges with the inevit- 
able narrow track cut in the hillside. Soon we were down to the 
level of the river, where it opened out into a broad, stony bed about 
three miles across, with the river itself split into innumerable 
rivulets. A dromedary which squatted in the foreground had 
brought two nice old gentlemen from over the way with a dish of 
ripe apricots which were gratefully accepted. 

We pushed on at a good pace along the river-bed, then through 
fields with poplars and apricot trees, over a stony ridge, and then 
down a long, gentle slope to where under a hill lay a large green 
oasis, Yasin. 

The good men of Yasin gave us a great welcome. Pipes wailed, 
guns were fired into the air, and an energetic gentleman in a leander- 
coloured silk choga raised a perfect yell of welcome at the last 
moment with the aid of a long whippy stick. Outside the bungalow, 
which was to be our home, all was prepared for “‘ shooting the 
popinjay,” at which several were successful. 

We were quite glad to retire into the pleasant coolness of the 
comfortable little bungalow, for we were down to 7,000 feet again and 
the sun was hot. 

In the evening we rode down to the polo ground, and watched 
a game with eight on one side and seven on the other. They hit 
the ball extraordinarily well, considering the size and state of the 
ground, and the numbers playing on it. Afterwards we saw some 
dancing, the sword dance being better done than anything we had 
seen. 
On returning to the bungalow we asked the Governor of Yasin 
to show us Hayward’s stone. It was about 500 yards from the 
bungalow, with a small wall round it, built, I believe, by Sir Armine 
Dew when Political Agent, Gilgit, and on the rock was carved 
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Survey and had been a good deal in those parts, for there is a house 
at Chitral still called after this name. However, it was when he 
came up here, the Governor of Yasin told us, that his troubles began, 
for, when the Mehtar rode down to meet him and dismounted, 
Hayward forgot to do the same, a terrible faux pas to commit in 
that country. While at Yasin he carved his initials as described, 
and then went on up to the Darkhot Pass, north of Thui. Doubt 
exists as to who ordered his death, Kashmir or Yasin, but in the 
Darkhot Pass he was done to death. The natives sat round his 
tent at night till he could keep awake no longer, then at dawn they 
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rushed him and tied him up. He asked to be allowed to see the 
sun rise from the top of the Darkhot, which was allowed. When he 
came down again, he was foully murdered. 

Some ascribe the murder to plunder, and it is also said that if 
he had stayed up on the Darkhot another ten minutes they would 
have let him off thinking him a holy man. Possibly the insult to 
the Mehtar, already referred to, may have had something to do with 
his death. 

August 16th.—As we started next morning we had a good view 
of the Darkhot Pass forty miles away up the Yasin Valley. The 
Thui river, which we had come down, flows into the Yasin at Mir 
Ali, a mile or two above Yasin. 

The Nasbar also runs into the Yasin here, coming down from 
the Pass of that name. It was a good road, and as the Chief made 
a good pace, we did the first twelve miles in an hour and a half, 
having crossed the river by a suspension bridge below Yasin. 

The usual high rocky hills shut us in, but there was a big swamp 
under a bluff where there must be many duck in the winter. Four 
miles out of Gupis we were met by Rajah Murad Khan, the Lord of 
Gupis, a benevolent-looking old gentleman, his son, and some of 
his henchmen. The fort lies on the right bank, and underneath 
it we crossed another suspension bridge, and were received by the 
usual pipe band and the firing of rifles. Leaving the fort on our 
right we passed down a lovely avenue of poplars to a small rest- 
house. 

In the evening the Chief inspected two platoons of the Third 
Kashmir Regiment outside the fort. ‘These platoons were composed 
chiefly of Gurkhas and were well turned out. Afterwards we went 
over the fort which was rebuilt by Shea when he was up here 
between 1912 and 1916. Well built and arranged to hold 200 men, 
it would hold more, though at that time there were only about 100 
in it. 

The Posts and Telegraphs had surpassed themselves, for we 
received our last post via Chakdarra and Chitral at Yasin, and our 
first one, via Kashmir and Gilgit at Gupis. Telegrams continued 
to arrive at any moment of the day. 

August 17th.—We started at 5.30 a.m. from Gupis, as we had 
twenty-four miles to go. Rajah Murad Khan accompanied us a 
short way. A fine old man, and much interested in hearing of Shea, 
to whom he is devoted. Just above Gupis the Shugar river, coming 
in from the Shandur direction, joins the Yasin, and they both 
become the Gilgit river. We rode down the right bank for seventeen 
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miles, the road shut in by rocky hills and devoid of interest save for 
the river itself which was in spate and a fine sight at some of the 
rapids. The sun rose right in our faces. At the end of the fifteenth 
mile we breakfasted on a grassy bank under some pomegranate 
trees beside the river. For the last few miles of our day’s ride the 
river ran out into a broad valley. Into the left bank runs the 
Ishkomen river and nullah, and far up the latter we saw some snow- 
covered heights which are the haunt of ibex. We cantered along 
the valley beside the river edge to a small bungalow well shaded 
with big walnut trees, with the village of Gakuch on a plateau above. 
Our local hosts brought us fruit and a nice fish caught that morning 
which they called a snow trout, which it certainly was not. We 
heard here that Manners Smith was the last white man to cross the 
_ Thui Pass in the early ’nineties. It is said that when crossing it he 
lost a man who slipped and fell into one of the snow-water rapids 
and was carried under a high glacier immediately. His body came 
out in the stream three or four months afterwards. 

August 18th.—With another twenty-three miles before us we 
were off again at 5.30 in the morning. Ai fine rock gorge at the start 
was crossed by the biggest suspension bridge we had yet seen. 
We remained on the right bank on a good but dull road and were 
in Gulapur by 10 a.m. Gulapur, where there are trees and cultiva- 
tion, is ruled over by Raja Anwar Khan, a polo player of great 
repute in these parts. It was a hot afternoon at Gulapur and the 
flies very troublesome. A curious evening, dead still, and looking 
up the river a heat haze made even the near mountains look all one 
grey colour as if cut out of cardboard. Shortly after leaving 
Gulapur we passed into Kashmir territory and were met by a voluble 
Tehsildar dressed in English clothes. 

August 19thWe breakfasted after climbing over a hill that was 
evidently a big landslide, the local story being that underneath it 
lies a village that once gave a passing holy Pir wine to drink, and 
would not give him water. Therefore, on leaving he heaped horrible 
curses on the village, and soon down came the landslide and wiped 
out the bibulous community. It was a stuffy march along an 
enclosed road. A few miles before Gilgit the hills opened out into 
a widish valley, and we crossed a mountain stream of absolutely 
clear water, from a nullah on the right. Below Gilgit a band began 
playing, and under an arch of welcome the Chief was met by the 
Political Agent, the Wazir-i-Wazarat, who is Kashmir’s Agent, 
the British military adviser to the Kashmir Durbar, and the com- 
mandant of the Gilgit Scouts. After the introductions were over 
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we went on up the hill to the Political Agent’s house, the blissful 
coolness and comfort of a real house being very welcome. 

In the evening Hissam-ud-din and I harked back to the clear 
stream and fished. I tried the ‘“‘ Dandy lure,” which they are 
supposed to like, but only caught small ones. Hissam-ud-din then 
changed to a gaudy red fly and caught a nice brown trout about 
# lb. It is a good river but difficult to fish, as it runs very fast with 
too many rapids. 

August 20th——Our day at Gilgit began at 7 a.m. with the inspec- 
tion of the local Kashmir troops and the fort. The rank and file 
were very good, particularly the Dogras, but the figures of the 
officers were rather governed by rank. The fort might be de- 
molished for all the good it is. Breakfast was followed by interviews 
between the Chief and the Wazar-i-Wazarat, a stout Indian engineer 
in charge of local roads and bridges, the Colonel Commandant, and 
the local rajah, an idiot boy with a more sensible uncle in attendance. 
The Wazir-i-Wazarat was also the Kashmir Agent for the district, 
and was running our transport ; a pleasant fat little man who spoke 
English well, but was a bit short of exercise. In the evening the 
Chief, Hissam-ud-din and I went off to the trout stream, but the 
local genius who brought the rods forgot the specially soaked casts. 
Hissam-ud-din went back for them while the Chief and I started 
fishing with new casts. The Chief first hooked a fish that took 
away the fly. Then I was into one, but the cast snapped and the 
fish went off with both my flies. Presently Hissam-ud-din returned 
with the missing casts, but it was unfortunately getting late. How- 
ever, the Chief went up stream and caught three nice fish, and 
Hissam-ud-din, after trying “ Dandy lures,” changed to a “ Black 
butcher,” and with his second cast caught a fine three-pounder. 
I caught one on a “ Dandy lure.” Darkness put an end to the 
sport. 

August 21st.—We were off at 5.30 a.m. and crossed the suspension 
bridge below the fort, a very big one 550 feet long and supported 
by 10 wire cables on each side, lashed together. Then up the 
Hunza Valley along the right bank of the river to Nomal through a 
dreary land of rocks and stones. After breakfast at Nomal, and a 
change of ponies, we began to climb steadily, along a roadway 
mostly cut out of sheer rock and occasionally consisting of short 
stretches of wooden gallery running between 50 and 150 feet above 
the river. We were met in this wonderful gorge by three local 
gentry in mauve, red and orange chogas, or charparis, to use the 
more correct term when they are coloured. The one in mauve 
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was a relative of the Mir of Nagar and showed us the way. Chalt 
soon came in sight round a bend, and just before we reached our 
destination we passed a nullah still packed with frozen snow right 
down to the path which is only a few feet above the river. It 
ended in a tunnel through which one could ride and from the 
ceiling of which fell an incessant drip of melting ice which ran off 
into the river. We had completed a thirty-two miles march, and 
luckily the weather had been cloudy and so comparatively cool. 
We were given a hearty reception and presented with sheep and 
excellent grapes. 

August 22nd.—The Mir of Nagar sent four gaily caparisoned 
horses for us to ride, and we started off on them at the usual hour 
next morning. A welcome relief for our somewhat weary steeds, 
and the purple and gold trappings could easily be removed. We 
crossed to the left bank by a suspension bridge, and at about 6 o’clock, 
turning right-handed round a cliff, came in full view of Rakaposhi, 
25,550 feet. We had not had a glimpse of this peak before, and 
suddenly there it rose a few miles in front of us. It is a magnificent 
mountain, at the base of it a mass of dark rocky hills rising from the 
river, then a belt of fir with some grey-white granite among the 
trees, and then 10,000 to 12,000 feet of glacier and snow. The 
rising sun lighted the eastern edge with streaks of golden fire and 
cast wonderful shadows across the slopes. 

All was clear and cloudless save for one misty white cloud 
covering the highest peak, and this, the Mir’s son gravely told us, 
was always so in the early morning, for it is the curtain of the fairy 
ice maiden who lives on the highest peak, which is let down till she 
has had her morning bath. She lives there always in her virgin 
solitude, for no foot of man has succeeded in climbing to her ice- 
bound sanctuary, and so she has never been frightened away. No 
one could tell us the derivation of Rakaposhi or to what language it 
belongs. The real local name is Dumani, which loosely translated 
from the Persian could mean “ Everlasting Snow.”” We hoped that 
the fairy princess would rouse her sluggard limbs and call for her 
tin of hot water, for we longed to see her dainty abode and the whole 
mountain in clear sunlight. A few miles on we came to Nilt, 
towards which we rode under the lower foot hills of Rakaposhi, but 
with the snow once more lost to view. We breakfasted under the 
trees in a field of grass and flowers, mostly the blue wild chicory. In 
1891, in the Hunza Nagar expedition, our troops met with serious 
opposition at Nilt, and the fort had to be stormed. It was here that 
General Aylmer gained his V.C. for blowing in the gate of the fort, 
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and Manners-Smith and Boisragon also won that coveted honour. 
We climbed up to what is now a village but was once the fort. 
The story of the fight was explained to us by a sturdy local who was 
there at the battle, fighting for us, of course. After the fort had 
been stormed, there was some days’ delay before the advance was 
resumed. The way on was barred by a strong position covered by 
a deep nullah with a roaring torrent. The ascent on the other 
side was an almost precipitous cliff, and the enemy had destroyed 
the bridge over the river and the path up the cliff, and covered the 
approaches from sangars on the far side. After several failures 
the enemy was engaged in the centre with rifle fire, while Manners- 
Smith and 50 Gurkhas climbed by a stone shoot up the precipitous 
cliff on the extreme left of the tribesmen’s position and completely 
surprised them. 

At each village as we jogged along fruit was offered to us. 
Presently we came to a huge gorge on the right, through which we 
had a grand view of Rakaposhi, the snow coming down into the 
gorge in a fine glacier. Our fairy maiden had evidently finished 
her bath, perhaps the proverbial curiosity of her sex had even 
hurried her, for there she was clear and cold, standing up against 
the deep blue sky. But alas! she is a modest maid and evidently 
was a little disconcerted by our earnest gaze, for she soon let fall 
her curtain of cloud and retired in a huff. 

At Minapin the Chief was received by 300 or 400 of the men of 
Nagar clad in gay clothing. They fired off their guns, banged 
tomtoms, and cheered loudly. At the bungalow we found the Mir 
himself, a well-set-up, lithe man about forty-five years of age, with 
a keen lightly bearded face and bright eyes. He is a great shikari, 
and has killed over 1,000 ibex, but does not, of course, differentiate 
between a good head and a bad one, or even a female. All ibex 
within miles are ruthlessly shot, for the skins are rough tanned and 
made into the bulky top boots they all wear. 

August 23rd.—It began to rain steadily at 3 o’clock in the 
morning, but we managed to get off with a scramble by 5.30 a.m. 
It had stopped raining, but dark clouds hung round all the hills, 
and the Snow Maiden apparently still slumbered. On up the left 
bank of the Hunza we rode, or, as the Chinese call it, the Kanjut 
River, along a path cut out of rock well above the river. We were 
accompanied by the Mir of Nagar, hundreds of his followers joining 
in behind on the way till after a few miles we reached Tashhot 
suspension bridge. The usual niceties of the frontier were observed, 
and the Mir bade us a temporary farewell on his side of the bridge, 
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while we changed our saddles off his horses on to those of the Mir 
of Hunza. Once across we were in a gorge, and climbed up a 
narrow pathway to about 1,500 feet above the river. The Political 
Agent was mildly apprehensive that, after the rain, the local 
fairies might throw rocks down on us. There was certainly a 
horrible-looking slope above us of conglomerate earth, rocks and 
stones. We came to a corner where there had been a slight slip 
that morning, and the pathway had gone, leaving about 1} feet to 
walk on. We dismounted and crossed with some care as a slip 
would have meant a very cold bath after a 1,500-foot tumble. Our 
baggage had to be unloaded before it could be got across. A few 
miles farther on and we came out on to more level ground with 
trees, fields and villages. We were now met by the Mir of Hunza, 
and the promised valley of Hunza Nagar lay below us. It is seven 
or eight miles across. The river in its course has neatly bisected it, 
and worn its way through many long years into a ravine with cliffs 
100 feet high each side. On the right bank is Hunza, on the left 
Nagar territory, enemies for generations, but really quite good 
friends nowadays. Hunza has a little the best of the division of 
land as far as could be seen. It is a lovely valley, a medley of trees 
and terraced cultivation between the edges of the gigantic hills that 
enclose it. The Hunza Mir was a fine-looking man, well set up, 
of average height, and of a rather Mongolian type, his mother having 
been a Tartar woman. He had a pleasant, intelligent face and wore 
a short beard with a big moustache. He was neatly dressed in a 
blue frock coat, baggy breeches and black buckskin boots, and wore 
the K.C.I.E. and some other decorations. 


(To be continued.) 


“THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL” 
No. V* 


DELVILLE WOOD: 14TH-19TH OF JULY, 1916 t 
(With Map) 


AFTER the first assault by the British and French forces between 
the Somme and the Ancre on the 1st of July, 1916, the continuous 
fighting and heavy pressure against the German defence had led to 
such a confusion of units and commands as fresh reinforcements 
arrived that in the middle of the month a complete reorganization took 
place. The battle area was divided by the enemy into permanent 
corps sectors. The corps commander and staff, the heavy artillery and 
supply services remained unchanged in these sectors, but the corps 
itself ceased to act on the battle front as a fighting unit. It formed 
a framework into which the constantly changing fighting divisions 
and brigades were brought, played their part and were taken out 
again. The work of the permanent corps staff was to direct their 
several efforts and to support and feed them. This method solved 
to a great extent the problem of command in such a mixed mass of 
units and also ensured a continuity of policy throughout the varying 
phases of the battle. As a system it was the model on which the 
Germans worked to the end of the war. 

Thus in the middle of July the battle front between the Somme 
and the Ancre was organized into three corps-sectors: Group 
Gossler (VI Reserve Corps) with the 11th Reserve Division, 123rd 
Division and 24th Reserve Division from the Somme to Harde- 
court; Group Sixt von Armin (IV Corps) with the roth Bavarian 
Division, 7th Division and 8th Division from Hardecourt to 
Poziéres (Albert—Péronne road) and Group Stein (XIV Corps) 

® Previous articles in this series appeared in the Army Quarterly, January, 
1924; April, 1924; July, 1924; and January, 1925. 

t The following list of books used for this article may be of interest to any 
reader wishing to follow up details of the fighting at this period in Longueval 
and Delville Wood : Der Grosse Krieg, Vol. 2: Schwarte ; Geschichte des Krieges, 
Vol. 3: Stegemann; Bavarian Offictal History (Die Bayern im Grossen Kriege) ; 
Bataille de la Somme: Palat; Feld. Art. Regt. Nr. 18: Lipinsky; Feld. Art. 
Regt. Nr. 57: Uebe; Leib. Grenadier Regt. Nr. 8: Schéning ; Grenatier Regt. 


Nr.12: Schénfeldt ; Inf. Regt. Nr.52: Reymann ; Inf. Regt. Nr.153 : Schmidt ; 
Inf. Regt. Nr. 182: Pache. ‘ 
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with the 26th Reserve Division, 52nd Division and 2nd Guard 
Reserve Division from Poziéres across the Ancre to Gommecourt.® 

The British attack on the 14th of July against the four-miles front 
of the German second line position (Braune Stellung) Longueval— 
Bazentin—Pozi¢res was thus met by the centre group, General Sixt 
von Armin. Elements of the roth Bavarian Division held the front 
Guillemont—Delville Wood—Longueval—Bazentin le Grand, and 
the 7th Division from that village to Poziéres. The 8th Division 
was in reserve south of Bapaume. 

The British units engaged were the XIII, XV and III Corps. 
This article only deals with the right attack, that made by the 
XIII Corps. After capturing the German second line on both 
sides of Longueval village the task of the XIII Corps was to establish 
a strong defensive flank about the village. There the German 
front turned southward by Trénes Wood, facing Guillemont and 
across the head of Caterpillar Valley, so it was of the utmost im- 
portance both for the success of this attack, and for the preparation 
of subsequent attacks, that the right flank at Longueval should be 
consolidated and held as a corner buttress of the new line. 

The village of Longueval, in the midst of the German defensive 
system, lay on the high ground of the Ginchy—Poziéres ridge and 
consisted of a cluster of cottages at the junction of four roads. The 
market place was at the cross-roads and the cottages straggled for 
a few hundred yards along three of the roads; one leading north- 
ward to Flers, another eastward to Ginchy, and the third southward 
down the slope of the ridge to Montauban. Immediately north- 
east of the village and almost overshadowing it was Delville Wood, 
a thick tangle of trees, chiefly oak and birch, and dense hazel under- 
growth. It was triangular-shaped, occupying the whole area 
between the Flers and Ginchy roads for some 700 yards out of the 
village, with an irregular eastern face of about 1,200 yards, and 
offered, therefore, a covered approach into Longueval village. In 
the circumstances it was considered essential to occupy Delville 
Wood as well as the village, if the latter was to be satisfactorily 
defended. 


THE FIGHTING IN LONGUEVAL 
The 9th Division, the right division of the XIII Corps, was 
responsible for the assault on Longueval, and at dawn on the 14th 


© There were also two groups facing the French offensive south of the Somme : 
Group Quast (IX Corps) and a XVII Corps Group. Towards the end of the 
month all these groups were placed under the command of General von Gallwitz, 
called away from Verdun to take over the direction of the defence on the Somme. 
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of July its two leading brigades, the 26th and 27th, after a most 
ably conducted approach march of over 1,000 yards under cover 
of darkness up the slope from Caterpillar Valley, successfully 
carried the German position at daybreak and entered the village. 
There, however, the resistance of the second battalion, 16th Bavarian 
Regiment, was very obstinate, and during the morning the attack 
was definitely checked about the market place and on the roads 
leading east and west through the centre of the village. On the 
left, however, the first battalion, 16th Bavarian Regiment, holding 
the area between Longueval and Bazentin le Grand, was overrun 
and surrounded,® the British pressing on towards High Wood. In 
view of this success, the South African Brigade, in reserve about 
Montauban, the remaining brigade of the gth Division, was ordered 
to send forward one battalion to assist in carrying Longueval. 

Advancing in eight lines of sections in file across the mile of 
open grassland up the slope from Caterpillar Valley, this, the 
1st South African Regiment, reached the German original trenches 
south of the village with little loss, and reinforced the 26th and 
27th Brigades near the market place about 2 p.m. From here they 
were told to advance on either side of North Street, the road leading 
to Flers, and to clear the cottages along it as well as the orchards 
and gardens between the street and the wood. 

Meanwhile, however, the second battalion, 16th Bavarian 
Regiment, had been reinforced by a battalion of the 26th Infantry 
Regiment. This battalion, which had been hurriedly sent across 
from 7th Divisional reserve, now took up a position in Longueval 
and along the southern edge of Delville Wood. In face of this 
reinforcement the advance of the 1st South African Regiment 
proved a difficult task. A number of German machine guns had 
been hidden among the ruins of the houses and along the edge of 
the wood. Many of the cellars of these cottages were connected by 
subterranean passages, and, after three or four of them had been 
cleared by our troops, parties of Germans suddenly emerged from 
a cottage in rear and fired into the back of the attacking parties. 
For these reasons each attempt to get forward was checked, and, by 
nightfall, the rst South African Regiment was occupying a frontage 

© The resistance of the third battalion of this Regiment between Bazentin le 
Grand and Bazentin le Petit was also broken after eight hours’ fighting and the 
position captured. ‘The Bavarian official history states that all three battalions of 
this Regiment were practically annihilated. ‘They had been in the line for four- 
teen days, having been sent up to occupy the second line position in support on 
the 1st of July, and when, on the 15th of July, the men still remaining were 


assembled, the losses were found to be 72 officers and 2,559 other ranks. 
ft See sketch map. 
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of 500 yards, its left on North Street 50 yards north of the market 
place, and its right on Prince’s Street, a track leading from the 
market place eastward through the centre of Delville Wood. On 
its left was the 27th Brigade, west of North Street, and during the 
night the 5th Cameron Highlanders (26th Brigade) came up on the 
right and began to entrench along the line of Buchanan Street, a 
grassy ride in the wood leading at right angles to Prince’s Street to 
the southern edge. 


CAPTURE OF DELVILLE WOOD, I5TH OF JULY 


The reports received from the front line during the afternoon 
of the 14th led to the belief that the capture of Longueval was 
imminent, and General Lukin, commanding the South African 
Brigade, was ordered, therefore, to be in readiness to move forward 
to capture Delville Wood. For this purpose he was to employ the 
whole of his Brigade, less the rst Regiment, already sent forward 
to assist the 27th Brigade in the village. The hour of attack was 
given as § p.m. and then altered to 7 p.m. and later to 7.30 p.m., 
these changes being due to conflicting reports as to the situation in 
Longueval and the belief that the capture of the whole of the village 
was a necessary prelude to launching the attack on Delville Wood. 
During the evening, however, at a conference with General W. T. 
Furse, the divisional commander, it was decided that the attack 
should be postponed till 5 a.m. the next morning, the 15th. 

General Lukin’s final orders for the attack on Delville Wood 
by the remainder of the South African Brigade were issued at 9 p.m. 
that evening, the 14th. The 2nd and 3rd Regiments, with the 4th 
in support, were to move forward under cover of darkness to 
Longueval, the whole of which it was hoped would be captured 
before their arrival. They were then to deploy along the western 
edge of the wood and to move through it, taking up a position along 
its further perimenter, facing north, east and south-east. 

The brigade was clear of Montauban village by 2.30 a.m., the 
Brigade headquarters being established in an old German dug-out 
in the north-west corner of the village. 

The three regiments, under Colonel W. E. Tanner, moved in 
open order astride the Montauban road up the hill leading to 
Longueval, the 3rd Regiment in front followed closely by the 2nd, 
and with the 4th in rear. The German original trenches south of 
Longueval, where the Montauban road enters the village, were 
reached as it was beginning to get light and the troops took shelter 
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in them, while Colonel Tanner went forward with Colonel E. F. 
Thackeray, commanding the 3rd Regiment, to find out the situation 
in Longueval. From battalion commanders of the 26th Brigade 
he learned that the northern part of the village was still in German 
possession, and that although the south-west corner of the wood, 
bounded by Prince’s Street and Buchanan Street, was held by 
companies of the 1st South African Regiment and of the 5th Cameron 
Highlanders, the situation in the remainder of the wood was obscure. 
In view of these facts Colonel Tanner decided that an attack on the 
wood from the west as originally intended was impracticable, and 
he decided to clear the wood in sections, attacking first that part of 
it south of Prince’s Street from the front of Buchanan Street. 
Having established a front along the southern side of Prince’s 
Street, an attack could then be delivered northward from Prince’s 
Street to the northern and north-eastern perimeter of the wood. 
A guide from the 5th Cameron Highlanders led the 3rd South 
African Regiment successfully to the line of Buchanan Street, 
making use of the German original trenches and communication 
trenches which offered a covered approach the greater part of the 
way. The line of Buchanan Street was reached about 6 a.m. on 
the rsth. 

The early hours had been cloudy with a light mist, but as the 
sun rose the clouds and mist dispersed, the prelude to a hot and 
cloudless day. At first the attack of the 3rd Regiment moved 
swiftly and little resistance was met, the chief delay being the thick 
undergrowth and mass of broken trees felled by the bombardment 
of the previous days. Patrols out in front took prisoner 3 officers 
and 135 other ranks who, attacked from the rear from the wood, 
were taken by surprise in their dug-outs in and along the southern 
edge. By 7 a.m. all that part of the wood south of Prince’s Street 
had been occupied by the 3rd Regiment, supported by a company 
of the 2nd Regiment which followed close behind. Colonel 
Tanner now sent the remaining three companies of the znd Regiment 
to occupy the line of Prince’s Street from which they were to move 
northward through the remainder of the wood, forming a defensive 
flank on the left about the line of the grassy ride known as the 
Strand, which abutted on the uncaptured northern part of Longueval 
village. By midday the whole of the wood was in British hands 
with the exception of the north-west corner, west of the 
Strand. 

Efforts to advance beyond the perimeter of the wood met with 
no success since the German 8th Division, IV Corps reserve, had 
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moved forward into the battle zone during the night from Bapaume, 
and its leading units were now assembling in the intermediary line 
of trenches * between the northern edge of the wood and the 
villages of Flers and Ginchy. The German batteries were already 
beginning to bombard the wood, and it was clear that it would soon 
become a dangerous shell-trap. General Lukin’s intention was, 
therefore, to thin out the troops in the wood leaving it to be held 
by a number of machine-gun posts along the perimeter, eight 
between Flers road and Prince’s Street, where the situation was 
difficult owing to the probability of a counter-attack from Flers, 
and two between Prince’s Street and Ginchy road where a good 
command of the ground could be obtained for some 1,000 yards in 
front as far as the villages of Ginchy and Guillemont. This plan, 
however, was frustrated before it could be carried out, owing to a 
series of counter-attacks delivered during the afternoon from the 
German intermediary position against the perimeter of the wood. 
As there had not been time to construct machine-gun emplacements 
in the hard chalk soil, all available rifles were required to check the 
German attacks. Thus at 3 p.m. one was delivered from the east 
from astride the Ginchy road, and at 4.30 p.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
further efforts were made from the direction of the Flers road, but 
all these were driven back before the enemy reached the edge of 
the wood. 

The casualties of the South Africans had been heavy during the 
day, chiefly from shell fire, and the two companies, “‘ C ’’ and “‘ D ” 
of the rst South African Regiment that had been in support south 
of Longueval village, and two companies of the 4th South African 
Regiment, were sent up to reinforce the front line. By nightfall, 
consequently, the perimeter of the wood, a frontage in all of 1,800 
yards, was being held by twelve companies much reduced in 
strength. The 3rd Regiment held the southern part of the wood, 
south of Prince’s Street, and the 2nd Regiment the northern part 
with one company of the 4th Regiment in close support to each. 
““C” and “ D” Companies of the 1st Regiment formed the left 
defensive flank along the line of the Strand facing west, their left 
in touch with “ A” and ‘“ B” Companies of the same Regiment 
which were still in position along Prince’s Street, between Buchanan 
Street and the market place of Longueval. The remaining two 
companies of the 4th Regiment had been sent to assist the 26th 
Brigade to capture Waterlot Farm, 500 yards to the south-west on 
the Longueval—Guillemont road. Colonel Tanner’s headquarters 


® See sketch map. 
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was established in the wood at the junction of Buchanan Street with 
Prince’s Street. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE POSITION, 16TH-17TH OF JULY 


About sunset the activity of the German batteries increased and 
continued through the night. The orders to the South African 
Brigade were to hold the wood at all costs in order to give time for 
the preparations for a further offensive towards Guillemont village 
and High Wood, on either side of the Delville Wood salient. Their 
position around the perimeter of the wood, therefore, was to be 
entrenched and strengthened. ‘This was no easy task, as the hard 
chalk and the tangled roots of the trees made digging a tough 
proposition. The work was carried on throughout the night and 
by the morning, Sunday, the 16th, a certain amount of cover had 
been obtained. 

At 2.35 a.m. General Lukin received orders from divisional 
headquarters to cooperate with the 27th Brigade, on the left, in a 
further effort to clear the Germans from the northern part of 
Longueval village and the north-western corner of the wood. The 
11th Royal Scots (27th Brigade) were to capture the remainder of 
the village, while ‘‘ A” and “‘ B ”? Companies of the rst Regiment, 
which, it will be remembered, were holding Prince’s Street between 
the village and Buchanan Street, were to clear the north-western 
corner of the wood, joining hands with the Royal Scots on the 
Flers road. The British and German troops were so close to one 
another in this sector that a preparatory artillery bombardment was 
not considered practicable, and it was decided to bombard the 
Germans with trench mortars before the attack. The infantry 
assault was delivered at 10 a.m., but every effort to advance was 
immediately checked by the enemy’s heavy machine-gun and rifle 
fire, both from the northern part of the village and from a strong 
stone-built redoubt at the edge of the wood. 

The weather was again very warm and the enemy kept up a 
constant bombardment of Delville Wood and the British com- 
munications behind Longueval, covering the whole battle zone 
with dust and smoke. The supply of much needed water, food and 
ammunition to the troops in the front line, therefore, was very 
difficult, most of it having to be sent forward by carriers. ‘That 
afternoon General Lukin went forward to Longueval and impressed 
on the battalion commanders the importance of holding the wood at 
all costs, as the safety of the right wing of the new front depended 
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on it. That evening orders were given for another attempt to 
clear the village and the north-eastern corner of the wood by an 
attack at dawn the following morning, the 17th. This attack, how- 
ever, met with a similar fate as that of Sunday morning and further 
diminished the ranks of the rst South African Regiment, which 
tried to assist by attacking westward from the Strand. 

The remainder of the day passed comparatively peacefully, but 
it was a lull before the storm, and at dusk the German batteries 
again began to shell the wood from all three sides, north, east and 
south-east. During the evening Colonel Tanner was wounded and 
Colonel Thackeray, commanding the 3rd Regiment, succeeded him 
in command of the troops in the wood. 


THE GERMAN COUNTER-ATTACK, 18TH OF JULY 


During the night the German bombardment on Longueval ar | 
Delville Wood increased and became intense. For long periods 
the flashes of the explosions turned night into day and the wood 
became an inferno, justifying its nickname of Devil’s Wood. At 
times, according to estimates, as many as 400 shells a minute were 
falling into it. ‘The village itself was in flames and the wood was 
enveloped in the dark smoke of the bursting shells: the noise of 
the explosions, of falling débris and of crashing trees was almost 
overpowering. ‘To complete these miserable conditions, a heavy 
rain which had begun to fall on the previous day continued, turning 
the shell craters into mud-holes and drenching the battle zone. 
This devastation went on throughout the morning and afternoon 
of the 18th until, at 3.15 p.m., the German infantry advanced against 
the wood and the village from east, north and north-east. The 
first crisis of the fight for Deville Wood now began. 

The enemy’s attack from the east was made by the 107th Reserve 
Infantry Regiment astride the Ginchy road, and failed. It is not 
clear from the records whether this was intended as part of the 
main attack, but in any case it had little chance of success. The 
trenches of the 3rd South African Regiment along the eastern edge 
of the wood were well sited, and had an almost uninterrupted 
command of the flat grassland in front as far as Ginchy. The 
advancing lines suffered heavily from the outset, and after a short 
distance seemed to melt away. No further attempt was made here 
to get forward beyond the intermediate line. 

The principal attack was that made from the north and north- 
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east by the 8th Division supported by the 5th Division,* about 
g battalions (6,000 men) in all actually taking part in the operation 
against Delville Wood and Longueval village. From the north the 
153rd Regiment was to advance from the intermediate line south of 
Flers and drive the British out of Delville Wood, regaining the 
German second line position along the southern edge. The leading 
battalion was to occupy that part of the original second line trench 
south of the wood on the Longueval—Guillemont road as far as 
Waterlot Farm, the second battalion to occupy the southern edge of 
the wood, and the third a line along Prince’s Street in the middle of 
the wood. The advance was assisted by the sunken stretch of the 
Flers road through a cutting 150 yards north of the wood, and here 
the leading lines formed up for the assault. The attack came up 
against the trenches of the 2nd South African Regiment, along the 
northern edge of the wood. These had been severely handled by 
the bombardment, and a quantity of gas shells put a number of 
men temporarily out of action. Three most exhausting days and 
nights with little rest had had their effect on the defence, and here 
and there the Germans, after much loss, were able to gain a footing 
in the wood. The arrival of the successive lines of companies from 
the Flers road gradually forced the South Africans back into the 
wood, many of the machine-gun posts and trench garrisons being 
killed outright and others captured by the enemy. Some escaped 
back into the undergrowth, and a few of these found their way to 
Colonel Thackeray’s headquarters at the junction of Prince’s and 
Buchanan Streets. Here, with the assistance of 150 men of the 
1st South African Regiment, a defensive position had been organized 
commanding the rides and facing north and east in order to hold 
the south-western corner of the wood. 

After capturing the northern edge of the wood the Germans 
moved forward towards the southern edge, a distance of nearly 
1,000 yards. On crossing Prince’s Street the leading lines of the 
153rd Regiment came under a heavy machine-gun fire from Colonel 

® Reports from the German front during the evening of the 14th gave an 
exaggerated impression of the British success at Bazentin le Grand and had led 
to the belief that the German line had broken. Orders were, therefore, sent to 
the sth Division, assembling near St. Quentin from Lorraine, to move up at once 
into the [IV Corps zone: “ The enemy has broken through between Longueval 
and Poziéres and is advancing on Bapaume.” During the night the Division 
left in great haste by forced marches and in motor lorries for Vendelles, east of 
Péronne, and thence marched in two columns with advanced cavalry patrols and 
infantry advanced guards on Rocquigny and Bapaume. While still on the march 
these precautionary measures were dropped as a report came through that the 
British attack had been brought to a standstill. The Division halted south-east 


of Bapaume, where it remained during the 16th and 17th in support to the 
8th Division. 
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Thackeray’s party near Buchanan Street, but continued under 
cover of the undergrowth to the southern edge. On emerging into 
the open from here towards Waterlot Farm they were exposed to 
such a heavy fire from Longueval, and also to artillery fire from the 
Montauban ridge, that they had to withdraw to the wood again 
having suffered extremely heavy losses. All 15 officers of the 
leading battalion had been put out of action, including the battalion 
commander who was severely wounded and the four company 
commanders who were killed. The second and third battalions of the 
Regiment had also gone into the wood, but their losses were so heavy ® 
that they were unable to make headway beyond Prince’s Street. 

A message was now sent back for reinforcements, and at dusk 
(about 9 p.m.) the second battalion of the 52nd Infantry Regiment 
(sth Division), sent forward previously from about Barastre (south- 
east of Bapaume) to Gueudecourt and Flers, advanced on Delville 
Wood. The regimental diary tells its story : 


“The second battalion moved out of Flers towards Delville Wood 
in successive lines as steadily as if on the parade ground. No.5 Company 
in the front line, Nos. 6 and 7 in the second, and No. 8 in the third. The 
British artillery barrage lay along the entire northern edge of the wood 
and this was only passed through with the heaviest loss, including 4 
officers. Parts of Nos. 5 and 6 Companies pressed straight through the 
wood to the southern edge, and a number of isolated British parties in 
the wood were taken prisoner. Touch however was not obtained with 
the 153rd Regiment and a number of British machine guns in the south- 
western corner of the wood, reinforced from Longueval village, kept up 
a constant fire against the rear of the companies along the southern edge, 
so much so that these front troops had to be withdrawn into the interior 
of the wood to a position immediately south of the big ride that traverses 
it from west to east. In the tangle of the wood in the growing darkness 
direction and touch were difficult to maintain. Lieut. Hering and a 
platoon of No. 6 Company suddenly found themselves surrounded by 
the enemy, but he himself shot down more than a dozen of the British, 
and breaking through their line with his men rejoined his company. 
The battalion spent the night in a state of indescribable confusion in the 
dense undergrowth of the wood, its right flank in the south-western 
part, its centre about the big east-west ride, and its left in the south-east 
portion. Odd parties of the enemy were moving about in the wood 
throughout the night trying to regain their units, so that continual alarms 
and rifle fire resulted. During the night touch was gained with the 
scattered remnants of the 153 Regiment.” 


Simultaneously with the assault on Delville Wood, a German 
attack had been delivered against Longueval village from the north- 


* The History of the German 153rd Regiment gives the losses of its three 
battalions during this action as 38 officers and 1,300 men. 
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west by the 26th Infantry Regiment, supported by the third battalion 
of the 52nd Regiment (sth Division). This had succeeded in 
driving back the British 27th Brigade through the village to the 
market place and the roads to east and west of it, but here the attack 
was checked after very severe fighting and many critical moments. 

By nightfall the Germans were thus in possession of the greater 
part of Longueval village and the wood, with the exception of the 
eastern side and the south-west corner, and though they made a 
further attack from north and east against the south-west corner, 
Prince’s and Buchanan Streets, they were repulsed by Colonel 
Thackeray’s force with heavy loss. The 3rd South African Regi- 
ment along the eastern side of the wood had in the meantime suffered 
severe losses from artillery fire, and a number of men, seeing the 
danger of being cut off by the German advance through the wood 
behind them, had broken back to Buchanan Street. The greater 
part of the survivors, however, still held out along the eastern edge 
where the night was full of incident. Accounts from both sides 
are available of the events that followed on this portion of the front. 
The South African account states that only ‘‘ B ’’ Company of the 
regiment (3rd South African Regiment) was now left to defend this 
end of the wood, and that it had made its position as strong as 
possible in the circumstances. During the night 18 men of the 
2nd South African Regiment, who had been taken prisoner and 
disarmed in the afternoon, managed to escape in the darkness and 
joined up with “ B” Company. A number of Germans, 30 in all, 
groping at different times through the wood came on the South 
African trenches unexpectedly and were captured. At daybreak 
the danger from inside the wood was apparent and the trench had 
to be defended by manning alternate bays facing opposite directions, 
so as to protect front and rear of the position. Ammunition, how- 
ever, was by this time getting short, and, by 8 a.m., after repelling 
various attempts by the Germans to rush the position, only about 
five rounds per man were left. By g a.m. this had been expended 
and the garrison, 3 officers and 150 other ranks, surrendered. 

The German account (52nd Regimental History) states : 


“At 4.30 a.m.® the first battalion that had been moved up to the 
Sunken road near Flers the previous evening (10 p.m.) was placed at the 
disposal of Colonel Kénemann, commanding the 153rd Regiment and 


the troops in Delville Wood. At daybreak two companies (Nos. 1 and 2) - 


were moved up into the wood and directed through the dense thicket 
towards the eastern edge until close up to the British position which had 


® German time. British time one hour earlier. 
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been located there during the night. They were not seen until the last 
moment and the British opened fire but, without replying, the two 
companies rushed forward with the bayonet and overran the position in 
one assault, capturing 5 officers and 195 other ranks of the 3rd South 
African Regiment, also a number of machine guns. They also released 
1 officer and 16 men of the 153rd Infantry Regiment who had been 
captured by the British during the night.” 


About midday, the 19th, the remaining two companies (Nos. 3 
and 4) of the first battalion, 52nd Regiment, were sent up from 
Flers to reinforce the troops in Delville Wood and to press on and 
occupy the southern edge. They succeeded in advancing 300 yards 
into the wood, but were then checked by constant fire along the 
rides from Longueval and the south-west corner of the wood. In 
the afternoon, however, a more or less connected front was estab- 
lished. The left of the 26th Infantry Regiment, with the third 
battalion of the 52nd Regiment, held the northern part of Longueval 
village, the remnants of the 153rd Regiment, with the second battalion 
and half the first battalion of the 52nd Regiment, held the north- 
western and centre parts of Delville Wood in an “S-shaped 
position facing Prince’s Street and Buchanan Street. The re- 
maining half of the first battalion 52nd Regiment (Nos. 1 and 2 
Companies) still held the eastern end of the wood, its left in touch 
with the 107th Reserve Infantry Regiment in the intermediate line 
at a point 100 yards south of the Longueval—Ginchy road. 

During the morning of the rgth, the British 76th Brigade 
(3rd Division) had arrived to assist in holding Longueval and 
Delville Wood, relieving the survivors of the South African Brigade. 
When this Brigade went into action on the 14th of July it had 
numbered 121 officers and 3,032 other ranks. When the roll was 
taken on the 21st of July in Happy Valley (Bray-sur-Somme) there 
were present 29 officers and 751 other ranks.* Nevertheless, the 
Brigade had succeeded in holding the corner buttress of the new 
line and thereby enabled the preparations for the next big push 
towards Flers and Guillemont to be made unmolested. 

This brought to a conclusion the first stage of the fight for 
Delville Wood. 


* The casualties were : 
1st Regiment 558 all ranks 
2nd, 4825 
3rd a9 771 > 
4th» 5099 » 
These figures include 23 officers killed, 7 died of wounds, 47 wounded and 15 
taken prisoner or missing. 


RECRUITING FOR THE TERRITORIAL ARMY 


By ‘‘ Ex-YEOMAN ”’ 


THE fact that recruiting for the Territorial Army is at a low ebb 1s 
being stated with increasing emphasis in the public Press, even if 
the full deficiencies are not very generally known in detail. 

The Territorial Army has been greatly reduced in numbers 
from the establishments of 1914, and yet the melancholy truth must 
be acknowledged that in 1925 the force, even on its reduced estab- 
lishment, is woefully short in numbers. 

It may perhaps be of interest to readers of the Army Quarterly 
to set out some of the causes for this state of things as they present 
themselves to one who has had to go through the mill in the en- 
deavour—which in this instance has not been wholly unsuccessful— 
to recruit a new formation. 

In the years immediately succeeding the Armistice the entire 
nation was sick of war. Those who had been through the war were 
worn out by all the dangers and miseries which they had been called 
upon to endure, while the youth of the country was entirely dis- 
illusioned as to the glorious side of war. In 1914 our young people 
had no knowledge of war other than as a more or less dangerous, 
but, nevertheless, as an adventurous and to some extent a fascinating 
pastime. But the generation which had arrived at a military age 
in 1920 had had war presented to it in a very different guise. In the 
South African War there had been a certain amount of bloodshed 
and a heavy death roll from disease ; but, in the main, it was a 
“* gentleman’s war,” and as such its record was one which stirred the 
imagination of youth without unduly exciting its disgust. In 1919 
and 1920, on the contrary, our boys knew all that there was to be 
known of the filth and the squalor, the mechanical slaughter, the 
separations for months and years without “ leave,’”’ the greater 
miseries and the minor discomforts which are associated with modern 
warfare. They knew of conscription; they knew also of exemp- 
tion ; they knew who made the money; they knew who paid the 
price in blood; they knew who was picked out first in 1914—at 
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Is. per day—and they knew who was immediately afterwards taken 
on as a “‘ war worker ”’—at 5s.a day. And even if they themselves 
did not fully appreciate the bearing of all these latter details, there 
were plenty still living of the Territorials of 1914 who could, and 
did, enlighten them. 

They had heard all about ‘‘ The War.” ‘They had been brought 
up to think of little else. Like their seniors, but for a different 
reason, they were “ fed up ”’ with it. 

Then came the Peace and with it a ‘‘ League of Nations ” which 
was presented to many an audience throughout the country as being 
willing and able “‘ to stop war.” 

There it was ; the thing existed ; it was busy in Geneva or some 
such place, and it was going to stop all war. Did not the speaker 
last night say so, and was not he obviously a most clever man—and, 
if war was going to be stopped, what was the use of Willy or Tom 
going and joining this Territorial Army or whatever it was—wasting 
his time soldiering when he might be doing something much better ? 
What the speaker had said was that we ought to be abolishing 
armies if we wanted peace ; so by becoming a Territorial, Willy or 
Tom would be actually doing the very thing which the speaker said 
would start a war again—ridiculous |—if not downright wicked ! 

In those days the present writer listened to several speakers on 
the League of Nations, and, with one honourable exception, a 
General, their speeches all reminded him forcibly of an old jingle 
extant when he was at Oxford : 


There ain’t gonna be no Wo-er 

S’long as there’s a King like good King Edward, 
There ain’t gonna be no Wo-er 

S’long as there’s a King like ’im.® 


The impression produced generally, especially among women, 
was that the only function of the League of Nations was “‘ war- 
stopping.” In the case of the General, who very sensibly laid 
stress on the many other most beneficent activities of the League, 
and expressed his profound diffidence as to its powers as a really 
effective war-stopper, the individual who had procured his attend- 
ance at the meeting was so much incensed at his attitude that she 


* No doubt in the case of these League of Nations enthusiasts the jingle would 
have had to be revised : 


There ain’t gonna be no Wo-er 

S’long as there’s a good old League of Nations, 
There ain’t gonna be no Wo-er 

S’long as there’s a League like that | 
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immediately took steps to arrange a further meeting at which the 
war-stopping powers of the League were given more prominence. 

It was not surprising that women, in view of all the assurances 
which they were given as to the capacity of the League of Nations 
to prevent war, ceased to take any interest in the Territorial Army. 

Then came the collapse of the post-war boom in trade. Nothing 
is worse for the Territorial Army than bad trade and excessive un- 
employment. Those who enlist as Territorials do so because they 
think that they will enjoy a “ soldiering ” holiday. In most cases 
the pay is a secondary consideration. Men join up because some 
friend has told them that it is a “ good show,” that camp is great 
fun, and that the social side of the business—the dances, the whist 
drives, the sports at camp and so on—is amusing. 

Many men become Territorials without consulting “‘ the boss ”’ 
beforehand. But when the spectre of unemployment is about they 
very naturally think twice about joining an organization which is 
going to involve them in asking for leave, perhaps for extra leave, 
from their employer who can, to their knowledge, get other men to 
take their places who will not bother him about “ camps.” 

There is also no reason to suppose that the trade unions are 
very hot and strong supporters of the Territorial Army. The 
average trade union official is usually a bit of a fanatic. And the 
word which causes him to go off the deep end, or to start proclaiming 
a jehad, is the word “ strike-breaker.” He professes to be con- 
vinced that the new Supplementary Reserve is to be employed as a 
strike-breaking weapon, and he suspects that the Territorial Army 
may also be employed for the same purpose. This unfriendly 
attitude of certain trade unions has probably done much to discourage 
the Territorial movement. 

Those of us, therefore, who have been endeavouring to recruit 
a citizen army from a population confessedly tired of war, have also 
had against us the forces attributable to bad trade, unemployment, 
the apathy or active opposition of many women, some employers 
and some trade union officials. Further, the Government has not 
been able to afford much moncy, and, amongst other economies, 
has “scrapped” any form of uniform other than khaki service 
dress. 

Now it is difficult for the average Territorial soldier to feel himself 
much of a “ dog ” or “ buck ” or “ knut,”’ or whatever you like to 
call it, in khaki, In blue or red he feels that he is cutting a bit of a 
dash, and, after all, we all like to feel something of the kind on 
occasions. A return to blue or red walking-out dress, in the present 
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writer’s opinion, would bring in more recruits than will be brought 
in by any “‘ retaining fee ” or increase of bounty. 

Let us now consider a little more fully the question of the 
employer, for the Territorial Army cannot hope to exist without the 
support of employers. What is the present attitude of employers ? 
There is no doubt that the average employer of labour is very largely 
ignorant of the arms which are included in the Territorial Army, of 
the terms of its service, of its personnel, even of the nomenclature, 
constitution and numbers of its units located within his own neigh- 
bourhood. How should he be otherwise ? Nobody tells him, for 
the Territorial Army is not advertized—there is no money available 
for advertisement. Employers are busy men, and at the present 
time they are usually much harassed men. They have much of 
which to think and much to worry them—bad trade, bad debts, 
difficulties with ‘‘ labour,” heavy taxation. 

Can one then be surprised if, when John Jones, private in the 
ggth Blankshire Battalion (T.A.), sends in an application to “ the 
Boss ” on, say, the 15th of July for leave for a fortnight’s camp from 
the 1st of August, just at the moment when the business for once 1s 
going strong and John Jones is urgently required; can one be 
surprised if Mr. Robinson says he’s d—d if J. J. can go? 

As a student of human nature one cannot be surprised at this 
attitude on the part of an employer, and yet J.J.’s company com- 
mander may not only be surprised, he may also be indignant. He 
may even curse Mr. Robinson for an unpatriotic citizen. But 
Mr. Robinson is not necessarily unpatriotic. He is only human 
and he is harassed. He has probably made his own arrangements 
for the holidays of his staff, and it may be that he has not previously 
heard that J. J. is a budding Napoleon in the Territorial Army. 

It is not necessary to labour the point any further. The point 
to be remembered is that there are several classes of employer. 
First, there are employers such as the Banks and Insurance Offices, 
the Government Departments and the Railway Companies. These 
are, as a whole, less affected by bad trade than the private citizen or 
small private company. Most of them give fairly generous annual 
holidays to their employees, and many give extra time to Territorial 
soldiers, although they naturally require adequate notice, sometimes 
as early as January in each year, of the date when leave will be 
required. Secondly, there are the larger private employers of 
labour who generally have ‘‘ busy ” and “‘ off’? seasons, and, in 
their case too, the date when leave will be required for their men is 
of great importance, some dates—in the ‘‘ rush’ seasons—being 
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obviously impossible. And finally, there are the “little men,” 
employers who only employ a few hands. Their case is the most 
difficult of all, for it is almost always difficult for them to release 
their men. If success is to attend recruiting for the Territorial 
Army, it is clear that much must depend upon the active support 
of employers of labour. How can things be made more easy for 
them ? 

In the opinion of the writer the present position could be greatly 
ameliorated if it were possible for County Associations and officers 
commanding units to take steps which would ensure, first, that 
employers were given much more information about the Territorial 
Army generally, and about its units in their own district in particular ; 
secondly, if longer notice could be given to them of the dates when 
trainings were to take place, and of the names of their employees 
for whom leave for training would be required. Efforts should 
also be made to ensure that the dates of the annual trainings should 
not be fixed at times of seasonal business pressure in the districts 
from which units are drawn. Nor should men be enlisted in the 
Territorial Army unless their employers’ consent had been previously 
obtained. And lastly, attention should be directed to the question 
of whether or no some direct reward should be given to employers 
who supported the Territorial Army by permitting their employees 
to join its ranks. 

At the present time even a fool—and business men are not 
usually fools—can see very many reasons why it is not to his interest 
to run the risk of having his employees called up for service while 
others in the same line of business run no such risk. The writer 
has never heard of an “ Order of Patriotic Employers,” but that 
should be no valid reason for its non-existence. Service to the 
State in the years of war took many forms. There was no service 
greater than that which was rendered by employcrs who allowed 
many of their men to enlist in the Territorial Army in 1914 and 
reinstated them in their old positions after the Armistice in 1918, in 
1919 and even as late as 1920. 

There is one more point. The Territorial Army is widely 
different from the Regular Army in its personnel, in the method of 
maintaining its discipline and in the relations existing between 
officers and other ranks. It must always be a very different organiza- 
tion in many respects, and it requires a largely different handling. 

Deplorable mistakes were made in the handling of it during the 
period of the war. In the writer’s opinion, as a Territorial officer, 
every staff officer should either have served as a Territorial adjutant 
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before entering the Staff College, or should be given a Territorial 
appointment after passing out, and there is no doubt that some officer 
with experience of the Territorial Army should represent that Army 
officially on the Army Council. 

These considerations may seem to have little to do with recruiting 
for the Territorial Army. But when one is dealing with a force 
which is recruited on a purely voluntary basis, it is most desirable 
that the whole subject should be treated with knowledge and with 
sympathy. 

There are some signs at present that this is not entirely the case. 
The Secretary of State for War has stated that the Territorial Army 
is the second line of defence, and that nothing exists between it 
and the Regular Army. It is obvious, therefore, that it 1s most 
desirable that Territorial officers and men should make themselves 
as efficient as possible, and it is no doubt for this reason that there 
has been a tightening up of regulations in the direction of requiring 
officers in particular to pass certain examinations. 

It is even the case that a young officer may be required to resign 
his Commission, and to refund the money paid to him as an outfit 
grant, if he has not passed certain examinations within a specified 
period after joining. 

A regulation of this kind, in the present writer’s opinion, is a 
mistake in a force which is composed of “‘ part timers ” and which is 
paid only for a proportion of the work done. 

Officers are hard to get. The duties to be performed by 
regimental officers, except in a few highly technical branches, are 
not such as to require a Solomon to perform them. It is also a 
matter of common knowledge that the best regimental officer in 
peace or war is not necessarily a man endowed with the form of 
brain which can pass examinations. If a commanding officer does 
not know which of his officers are worth retaining, without the aid 
of an examination to assist him in selection, then he himself is not 
fit to hold his command. 

The Territorial Army is an organization which must of its nature 
depend upon a moderate amount of training in time of peace, to be 
followed in the event of mobilization by a period of intensive 
training to fit it for service in the field. 

While, then, there is every reason to encourage officers who have 
the available time and the necessary inclination to attend courses and 
to pass examinations, it is quite unnecessary to hold over officers 
any threat of dismissal for failure to do so. Commanding officers 
should know, and do know, the value of individual officers, and they 
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should be left entirely free to dispense with the services of unsuit- 
able officers even if they have passed examinations, and to retain 
suitable officers whether or not they have passed examinations. 

There are many officers in the Territorial Army to-day who give 
up all their spare time to Territorial work. It is not their fault that 
they have no spare time in which to attend “ courses ” or, in some 
years, to be present for more than eight days in camp. 

There are, no doubt, on the other hand, officers who could give 
more time to their military duties, but who prefer to devote their 
holidays to sports or pastimes. Only a commanding officer can 
know to which of these categories any given officer belongs, and 
there are in both of them men who would become thoroughly 
efficient officers in the event of mobilization, and would be invaluable 
On active service. 

There are other officers belonging again to both categories who 
may not be worth retaining either in peace or war, but for reasons 
wholly unconnected with their military work. 

Consider the position of a commanding officer who has to 
approach the parents of young Smithson who desires a Commission 
in the Territorial Army. Expense is now a matter of grave con- 
sideration to every one, and it is not encouraging to young Smith- 
son’s parents to know that if their son fails to become “ efficient ’’— 
which to them means something very vague—they may be called 
upon to refund £40 spent by him on clothing which will be perfectly 
useless to him outside the Army. 

But, replies “‘ Finance,” consider the expense to the State of 
providing outfit for inefficient officers. Well, let us consider it, 
and consider it in view of the facts that no officer joints the Tern- 
torials in order to earn his living. He joins to do a bit of soldiering 
which has attractions for him. No commanding officer worth his 
salt will accept an officer who is likely deliberately to fail to become 
efficient, within the meaning of pre-mobilization efficiency. If this 
is borne in mind, “‘ Finance ” need not fear that the bill to be dis- 
charged by reason of inefficiency amongst officers will be a large 
one. 

There is, indeed, only one way of having a cheap army, and that 
is by means of conscription. A nation which will not have con- 
scription must be prepared to be generous to those who are willing, 
in Lord Haldane’s apposite phrase, to form voluntarily the blade 
of the spear, and who accept the risk of heavy monetary loss in the 
event of mobilization while the rest of the population runs no such 
risk. 


THE NETHERLANDS-GERMAN FRONTIER 
(With Map) 


By Captain J. J. G. BARON VAN VoorsT ToT VoorstT, of the General 
Staff of the Dutch Army 


I 


Tue article, published in the April number of the Army Quarterly, 
in which Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger discusses a few points of the 
Netherlands-German frontier, has not failed to attract attention 
in my country. The fact, indeed, that an authoritative British 
organ like the Army Quarterly should extend the hospitality of its 
columns to an article on this subject, justified the expectation that 
it was based on a firm foundation of preliminary studies, and that 
the conclusions drawn would be to the point, unbiassed and broad- 
minded. 

After reading the article, however, I must confess to a feeling 
of disappointment. Mr. Boulger’s data would appear to be far 
from reliable. 

He deals with his subject under three main heads: the question 
of the frontier in the mouth of the Ems, a so-called German enclave 
in the neighbourhood of Venlo, and the railways in South Limburg. 

I propose in this article to subject these three subjects con- 
secutively to a detailed examination on the basis of the relevant 
documents. 

Mr. Boulger asserts that the frontier line in the mouth of the 
Ems was fixed by various treaties, and that the States bordering 
each other in that part of the world have always observed the 
boundary so fixed, a boundary which, according to the writer, runs 
along the median line of the estuary, or, as it is called elsewhere, 
the navigable channel. In 1910, he asserts, an entirely new situation 
was created, because in the new issue of the German staff map 
(sheet 172) the boundary line had not only disappeared from the 
middle of the river, but had been retraced in a most arbitrary manner 
close to the shore of the province of Groningen. The writer adds 
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that this “‘ discovery ”’ was not fully appreciated at The Hague till 
about a year before the outbreak of the war. 

I wish to point out at once that in earlier issues of this sheet of 
the German staff map, that of 1903, and even that of 1894, the 
boundary line was given in the same way. There is, therefore, no 
question of its having been suddenly shifted in the map of rgro. 
Of greater importance, however, is the fact that long before the 
existence of the German Empire, the boundary line was so 
drawn, viz. in the General und Postkarte des Konigretchs Hannover 
(1 : 500,000), which dates from before 1830. 

In the sketch at the end of this article, an exact reproduction is 
given of the boundary line as it stands on that map, which dates from 
the time when George IV ruled Hanover, then united with Great 
Britain under one ruler. From this, it appears clearly that the 
Lower Ems, as well as its two estuaries, the Eastern and the Western 
Ems, were included in Hanover. In this respect Mr. Boulger’s 
article has appeared a century too late. In fact, it is a mystery to 
me how he arrives at the conclusion that “ on all German maps, 
both official and unofficial, published prior to the year 1910, the 
navigable channel is clearly indicated as the boundary between the 
two States.” Is this assertion, in view of the facts given above, 
not absolutely groundless ? 

I ask myself further why he subjected the Prussian map to such 
close scrutiny, but failed to give attention to the Dutch staff maps, 
which from the time of the first publication (in 1864) of the sheet 
on which the Ems estuary occurs (sheet 8, Nieuwe Schans) till the 
present day, show the land frontier continued across the Dollart 
as far as the navigable channel of the Ems. It is this part and this 
alone, situated within the actual sea-arm, that has been embodied 
in a treaty; it is indicated by a cross-line in the accompanying 
sketch. I shall refer to this later. At that point the line on the 
Dutch staff map ceases, which is entirely in accordance with the 
view always adopted by the Dutch, who take it as a matter of course, 
that the navigable channel of the Ems estuary forms the boundary 
line, not fixed by any treaty. Any deviation from this natural right, 
which is also based on a general principle of international law, 
according to which every riparian State possesses its natural 
amplitude, can only be made by special treaty. And no such 
treaty exists. Neither does there exist any agreement or treaty 
between the interested Powers whereby this generally recognized 
right of sovereignty is confirmed. With regard to this point, 
however, Mr. Boulger makes use of a number of extracts by means 
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of which he attempts to prove on historical grounds that various 
treaties have sanctioned, with respect to the Lower Ems, this rule 
of international law, so that according to this conception it was 
the authors of the Prussian Staff map of 1910, or those who instructed 
them, who first regarded the said treaties as a ‘‘ scrap of paper.” 

I believe, however, that in dealing with the historical facts the 
writer was either too confident or his information imperfect. Let 
us compare his arguments with the historical sources. 

First, there are the various clauses of the treaties. 

In the first place, the writer says that in the Treaty of Vienna, 
concluded on the 29th of May, 1815, between Prussia and Hanover, 
there is question of ‘‘ that part of the Ems estuary appertaining to 
Hanover.”’ From this he deduces that “the qualification shows 
that the other part of the Ems estuary was under another dominion, 
to wit, that of Holland.” ‘The above extract, however, does not 
appear in the Treaty at all, while it is a fact that there is no causal 
connection between the quotation and the conclusions drawn from 
it. Article V of the Treaty in question—in no other article is the 
Ems mentioned—is given below as a note.* The “ part of the 
river Ems which is left to the King of Prussia,” is indicated as the 
whole part of the Upper Ems in Prussian territory, in contra- 
distinction to that part of the Ems crossing Hanoverian territory. 
It is thus clear that the contradistinction between the different 
parts of the Ems refers to Hanover and Prussia, and not to Hanover 
and the Netherlands. No word in the whole Treaty refers to the 


® Art. V. S.M. le roi de Prusse et S.M. britannique, rot de Hanovre, animés du 
déstr de rendre entiérement éEgaux et communs a leurs sujets respectifs les avantages 
du commerce de l’Ems et du port d’Embden, conviennent, a cet égard, de ce qui 
suit : 

1. Le gouvernement hanovrien s’engage a faire exécuter a ses frais, dans les années 
de 1815 et 1816, les travaux qu'une commission mixte d'experts, qui sera nommée 
smmédiatement par la Prusse et le Hanovre, jugera nécessaires pour rendre navigable 
la partie de la riviere de l’Ems, de la frontiere de la Prusse jusqu’a son embouchure, 
et d’entretenir, apres l’exécution de ces travaux, constamment cette partie de la riviére 
dans l'état dans lequel lesdits travaux l'auront mise pour l’'avantage de la navigation. 

2. Il sera libre aux sujets prussiens d’importer et d’exporter par le port d’Embden 
toutes denrées, productions et marchandises quelconques, tant naturelles qu’artifictelles, 
et de tenir dans la ville d’Embden des magasins pour y déposer lesdites marchandises 
durant deux ans, @ dater de leur arrivée dans la ville, sans que ces magasins soient 
assujettis a@ une autre inspection que celle a laquelle sont soumis ceux des sujets 
hanovuriens eux-mémes. 

3. Les navires prussiens, ainsi que les négociants prussiens, ne payeront, pour la 
navigation, l'exportation et l importation, des marchandises, ainsi que pour le maga- 
sinage, d’autre péages ou drotts quelconques que ceux auxquels seront tenus les sujets 
hanovriens eux-mémes. Ces péages et droits seront réglés d’un commun accord entre 
la Prusse et le Hanovre, et le tarif ne pourra étre changé ensuite, que d'un commun 
accord. Les prérogatives et libertés spécificées ici s’étendent également aux sufets 

qui navigueraient sur la partie de la riviére d’Ems qui reste 2 S. M. 
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Lower Ems. The exercise of sovereign rights in that part of the 
river has, really, nothing to do with a treaty between Hanover 
and Prussia. 

Commenting afterwards on the Treaty of Meppen, signed on 
the 2nd of July, 1824, between the Netherlands and Hanover, the 
writer arrives at equally curious conclusions. Thus he asserts 
that article 41 provides for the boundary running “ through the 
Dollart to the Ems.” His conclusion is that “‘ consequently the 
boundary is the median line in the Dollart as well as the Ems.” 

What, however, do we read in Article 41: “‘ The newly defined 
boundary in the Dollart starts from a point indicated officially (near 
the 203b frontier post). From thence the boundary line runs 
through the Dollart as far as the Ems, at an angle of eight degrees, 
nine and a half minutes west of the true northern line. . . .” 

The article adds: “ The boundary line defined here in the 
Dollart shall be permanent.” 

It is thus seen that the boundary line runs as far as the Ems. 
The Ems itself has been left out of consideration. Only the line 
running across the Dollart has been fixed by the Treaty. I think 
that I have already stated that only this line occurs on Dutch maps. 

With regard to the fact that in 1870 Prussia requested the 
Netherlands to withdraw its beacons and lightbuoys, and also with 
regard to the Convention concluded at Berlin in 1896, I would 
merely point out that both were exclusively measures relative to 
shipping. Such a request never prejudices international law. 
Holland has made similar arrangements with Belgium with regard 
to the upkeep and all work connected with the navigable channel of 
that part of the Scheldt, which is entirely under Dutch sovereignty. 
No one would dream of deducing from this, sovercign claims on 
the part of Belgium to that part of the Scheldt. 

Perhaps it is superfluous to refer here to the judgment of the 
British Prize Court judge, Sir W. Scott, of the High Court of 
Admiralty : “‘ Indeed, the laying down buoys and beacons is not 
in its nature to be considered as a necessary indication of territory, 
nor is it so understood by foreign writers.” 

Finally, the verdict of the High Court of Admiralty at London, 
on the 27th of November, 1801, concerning the alleged violation 
of neutrality in 1799, when the vessel De Twee Gebroeders was 
declared a prize by a British man-of-war, is not relevant to the 
matter in hand. The question here is whether the Groninger 
Wadden, in which the ship was seized, #.e. the area west of the 
Western Ems, is Prussian territory. The verdict touches only 
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cursorily and very cautiously upon the position of the Ems itself, 
and then only in order to show that even the alleged grant, whereby 
in 1454 Oost-Friesland is said to have been transferred by the 
Emperor Frederick III to Count Ulrich I “leaves everything on 
the footing of pre-existing rights, adding or diminishing nothing.” 

No border line has ever been fixed for the Lower Ems, and such 
indeed seemed superfluous in face of the existing regulations of 
international law with respect to rivers and sea-territory between 
two countries. 

In opposition to the Hanoverian and, afterwards, the Prussian 
maps, on which the boundary line has been voluntarily placed, in 
close vicinity to Dutch territory, the Dutch maps give the true state 
of affairs. Assuredly, the fortifying of Borkum has nothing to do 
with the question, as this fortified island is situated in indisputable 
German territory. That in the Treaty of Versailles, the Allies left 
it alone, is not the fault of the Dutch. It is a question which 
concerns only them and the Germans. 


I] 


I will now pass to what the writer has to say on the subject of 
Venlo. Here, again, I am compelled to state that many of his 
assertions are denied by the historical facts. I do not know his 
sources of information. In order, however, to avoid giving the 
impression that I, as a Netherlander, should regard this question 
from a too one-sided point of view, I propose appealing to a perfectly 
reliable witness, the British Foreign Office, which supplies correct 
historical data in a series of handbooks destined for “ the British 
Delegates to the Peace Conference.” * 

With regard to the history of Limburg and especially of Venlo, 
Mr. Boulger says: ‘‘ Venlo is in Limburg, one of the old Spanish 
or Austrian Provinces over which the Dutch never had any authority. 
It was an old Belgian Dukedom, finally merged in the realm of the 
Burgundian dynasty.” 

According to the handbooks quoted above it is irrefutable 
that : 

1. Limburg was in 1065 a “ separate county,” and in 1106 
became an independent dukedom, whilst later it formed one of the 
seventeen provinces of which the Netherlands were composed in 
the Burgundian era. 

2. Maastricht and the Limburg counties of Daelhem and 


® See No. 25, Holland ; No. 26, Belgium ; No. 27, Luxemburg and Limburg. 
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Valkenburg in 1648 came into the possession of the Netherlands 
States General. 

3. As a result of the third Barrier Treaty of 1715, Venlo, together 
with other places, became an undisputed possession of the States 
of the Netherlands. 

The writer also covertly reproaches the Dutch for the fact that by 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, of the 26th of June, 1816, providing 
for the ultimate fixing of the eastern boundary of Limburg, the said 
boundary, from Mook to the vicinity of Roermond, was drawn as 
near as possible to the river Maas, so that all the higher ground 
commanding the river was left under Prussian control. I may be 
allowed to point out here that in this arrangement of the boundary, 
the Netherlands and Prussia were tied by Article 2 of the Treaty of 
Vienna of the 31st of May, 1815, which stipulated emphatically that 
the boundary line should not be brought any nearer than 800 
and no farther than 1,000 Rhenish rods from the Maas.* This 
Treaty was concluded between the Netherlands and Prussia as well 
as between the Netherlands and Great Britain, so that the last- 
named country also bears full responsibility for the frontier 
arrangements prescribed in it. 

With respect to the assertion that the railway bridges of Gennep, 
Venlo and Roermond have thus been brought “‘ within the grasp ” 
of Prussia, the writer may rest assured. Any one crossing those 
bridges may see that they can be shut off by great double steel doors, 
provided with loopholes for rifles, machine guns, etc. What is 
more, as early as the 26th of July, 1914, thus, on the very first 
rumour regarding the possibility of an outbreak of war, those 
bridges were occupied by certain detachments, whilst the mine- 
chambers in the pillars were filled with explosives. With regard 
to the “ training camp near Vlodrop station,”’ which is surrounded 
by Prussian territory, this simply does not exist. 

The writer then deals in particular with the railway sidings at 
Venlo, as a “ German enclave in Dutch territory ” is said to exist 
there; elsewhere he even calls it an imperium in imperio. 'This 
is the first I have ever heard of such an enclave. The whole story 
of this smperium on Dutch territory surrounded by a moat, fences, 
and in some places by a wall, said to have been created as the result 
of a mysterious transaction between the town of Venlo and a German 
railway company, and in which a railway yard 800 X300 yards in 
extent is said to be situated, exclusively for the use “‘ of the German 
General Staff and its friends,” and which would allow of the 


* See Lageman’s “‘ Recueil des Traités,” etc., vol. i. p. 79. 
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transport of 20,000 men from the direction of Geldern—this whole 
phantasmagoria may be reduced to the following facts. 

By an Act of the 3rd of December, 1869, published in the Official 
Gazette No. 193 of that year, the Netherlands Government, consider- 
ing that the construction of a railway from Venlo to the Prussian 
frontier was desirable in the public interest, declared that for the 
exploitation of the concession granted for this purpose to the 
Cologne-Minden railway company public interest demanded the 
expropriation of certain property. 

With a view to the very extensive coal transport which formerly 
was carried on via Geldern and Venlo, the railway yards of Venlo 
were provided with eight side-tracks where the incoming coal trains 
might be temporarily shunted. But for the transport of troops— 
and that to a number of 20,000 men—the single track between 
Geldern and Venlo, with its small capacity, would hardly serve, and 
the railway yards in question still less. They are absolutely un- 
suitable for the detraining of troops; there are no platforms, no 
elevations for the loading of live stock, and only one raised goods 
shed without an approach, situated at the end of a blind track and 
along a discharging platform only 100 metres long. 

As regards the statement that even the stationmaster is a German, 
and that the “ swinging gates” fly the Imperial colours and the 
Black Eagle, this shows clearly that the writer is ignorant of the 
state of affairs on the frontier in the case of railways which pass from 
one country into the other. The Dutch railways also exploit 
sections on German territory. The writer might have seen on the 
official railway map, published by the Department of Public Works, 
that the line Oldenzaal—Bentheim, for instance, was under the con- 
trol of the Dutch railways also on German territory, whilst on the 
other hand the railways from Ghent and Mechlin to Ter Neuzen 
are under the control of the Belgian railways also on Dutch territory. 
Nevertheless, no one would deduce from this that the station of 
Bentheim, for instance, forms a Dutch “ enclave ” in Prussia. 

In the light of the above, what is one to think of the insinuation— 
it can scarcely be called anything else—that “‘ the Dutch authorities 
close their eyes as well as they can, to this unpleasant encroach- 
ment ? ”’ 

What is left of Mr. Boulger’s question, formulated like an 
ultimatum: “Is the Netherlands Government going to assert its 
sovereign rights within the railway concession at Venlo so that there 
may be no doubt that this territorial intrusion on Dutch soil is not 
an imperium in imperio?” 
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Ill 


Discussing further the Limburg railways, the writer expresses 
the opinion that these are ‘‘ hardly of any advantage ” to the Nether- 
lands, but that they serve “‘ designs and plans ” of Germany. This 
astounding opinion concerns railways, some of international im- 
portance, such as that from Berlin to Flushing, from Cologne to 
Rotterdam, and from Aix-la-Chapelle to Antwerp, whilst others 
serve purely local interests, such as those of the coal district between 
Heerlen and Sittard. 

The question is justified whether the French and Belgian rail- 
roads laid down to establish communication with the German 
railway net, were constructed to serve the “‘ designs and plans ” of 
Germany and whether as a result France and Belgium before the 
war also formed a “ sort of annex ” of Germany. 

The Germans, however, refrained from seizing the Limburg 
railways in the world war, despite the fact, which Mr. Boulger 
correctly points out, that they offered such an excellent opportunity 
of going round the fortress of Liége, whilst, further, the Maas might 
have been crossed at Roermond and Maaseyck—as had been pro- 
vided for in a previous plan of campaign. The Germans observed 
this restraint, despite the fact that, according to Mr. Boulger, “ the 
Dutch powers of resistance, outside the Amsterdam position, known 
as Holland Fortress, were small.”’ 

He alleges that their reason for this was that Dutch neutrality 
constituted an advantage to them. The Dutch are even said to 
have formed a “ shield of defence’ for the Germans. Is this 
compatible with their “ small powers of resistance ” ? 

I believe I am justified in supposing that it is generally known 
that the fortress of Amsterdam formed an inner position of the 
Holland Fortress, which extended over south Holland, north 
Holland and western Utrecht, and that, further, in order to render 
more effective the operations of the Dutch troops in the open, and 
at a great distance from the Holland Fortress, a commander of the 
‘* field army ” was appointed as early as 1905, in times of peace, 
whilst its mobility was increased in various ways. As early as the 
3rd of August, 1914, the complete war strength of 203,000 men 
was reached and the foremost divisions of the field army were in 
readiness far from the Holland Fortress. 

These are the facts from which the writer should have deduced 
the principal reasons why the Germans so carefully avoided Dutch 
territory. Has he never read on what grounds von Moltke, Chief 
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of the General Staff of the German Army in the field in 1914, issued 
strict orders scrupulously to respect Dutch territory ? He will find 
them in Moltke’s Memoirs, which the Army Quarterly commented 
upon in its number of July, 1923. Moltke recognizes openly that 
“if the Germans had not respected Netherland’s neutrality, the 
campaign in the West would have failed.” He believed this, 
because he foresaw that ‘‘ a hostile Holland would have sapped the 
wing of the German Army to such an extent, that it would have 
lost the strength necessary for operations in the west.” The Army 
Quarterly adds that “ He (Moltke) preferred the risk of taking 
Liége by assault to the dangers of Dutch hostility.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Boulger reproaches the Dutch once again for 
a one-sided neutrality by saying that, ‘‘ It would be intolerable, if 
any fresh crisis were to arise in Europe, that Holland should be 
able to resume her attitude of advantageous neutrality.” 

Naturally, any foreigner is at liberty to assume that Dutch 
neutrality was an advantage for his country or a disadvantage for 
some other. 

This leaves the Dutch comparatively indifferent, because in 
1914-1918 they did not observe neutrality for the benefit of any 
country whatever, but for the sake of the impartial maintenance 
of the position of their own country as an independent Power 
and because they wanted to be themselves and to remain so. 

Whoever should wish to gauge the consequences which Dutch 
neutrality produced for other people, may be referred to another 
handbook of the British Foreign Office, to wit, No. 28, ‘‘ Question 
of the Scheldt,” where it is emphatically stated “ that the strict 
maintenance by the Dutch of their rights and duties as a neutral 
Power, has been on the whole advantageous to the Allied cause, 
since they have prevented Antwerp from serving as a base for 
German submarines and destroyers.” 

Considered from this point of view, Dutch neutrality would 
- seem to have served as a shield, not to the Germans, but to the 
British. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN SOUTH KURDISTAN, 1919 
(With Maps) 


By THE REv. J. CETHIN Jones, M.C., C.F. (Chaplain to Fraser’s 
Force) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


DwRInG the period after the Armistice in the Great War, the public 
interest was so firmly fixed on European affairs that little notice 
was taken of the small war against the Kurdish tribes in the summer 
of 1919. ‘The English papers had little to say regarding the fighting 
in South Kurdistan. 

True, the campaign was only a “ frontier affair” to a nation 
which had just emerged from the greatest war in history, but, 
nevertheless, the trouble was sufficiently serious to warrant the 
raising of a strong force to cope with it; and it was only the con- 
centration of this force at the foothills of Kurdistan, added possibly 
to the prestige of the British Army, which prevented the insurrection 
from spreading over a more extensive area.* 

The Turks, during the years they had held sway in the Middle 
East, had maintained but little control over the Kurdish tribes, 
which were a constant source of trouble on the north-eastern frontier 
of Mesopotamia, conducting their depredations into the plains at 
will ; and the Hamavand tribe, in particular, often carried terror 
from its Bazyan fastnesses into the frontier town of Kirkuk, 
openly defying the Turkish garrison in the fort there. 

The Kurd is a born fighter, and is as hardy and almost as daring 
as an Afridi. He is a brigand by nature and by trade ; and mounted 
on his hardy hill pony, he is able to swoop down upon the trading 
caravans in the defiles and then disappear with a corresponding 
rapidity. He is skilful with the rifle and his native weapon, the 
characteristic Kurdish or Arab knife. He makes a picturesque 
figure when mounted on his wiry little pony with rifle across the 


* Thus, the Jaff tribe, for instance, which could muster some 6,000 rifles, 
kept severely aloof from the trouble. 
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pommel of his saddle, and with sometimes as many as four bandoliers 
round his waist and chest. The rations of horse and man are few 
and simple ; some chuppatis and dates for the man, and the scorched 
grass of the hills for the horse. Thus equipped, the Kurd is a 
power to reckon with in his native hills. 

The Kurd was practically unknown to the outside world before 
the Great War, and it was only after we had ‘established ourselves 
in Kurdistan, when the Turkish Armies retreated northward, that 
we began to exercise some political influence among the tribes of 
South Kurdistan. Much of this influence was due to Major E. B. 
Soane, Political Agent at Sulaimaniyah. Indeed, so great was his 
personal prestige among the Kurds that he was frequently styled 
“the uncrowned King of Kurdistan.” Major Soane knew the 
Kurd, his language and customs, better than any living Englishman. 
So far back as 1909 he had lived for some time as a native @fader in 
the bazaars of Kirkuk and Sulaimaniyah. He had acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the Moslem religion, and the Kurds believed 
him to be a true Shiahite. He could argue with the Sunni divines 
upon the most abstruse theological principles. Consequently, 
when we began to take an intimate part in the politics of South 
Kurdistan, Soane seemed the ideal man to look after our interests 
there. As Political Agent at Sulaimaniyah he gained great power 
among the Kurds; but eventually their respect turned to fear ; 
fear begat hatred, and when the writer met Major Soane, the Kurds 
were “ after his blood’! This hostility against him arose because 
they considered that Soane, who had formerly enjoyed their 
hospitality, had betrayed them to the British Government. But 
he escaped both Kurdish bullet and knife to die a natural death early 
in 1923. 


II. THe CAusE OF THE RISING 


When the British troops occupied Kirkuk in May, 1918, one 
Sheikh Mahmud of Sulaimaniyah was the leading Chief in South 
Kurdistan. In November, 1918, he was entrusted under British 
authority with the duty of preserving order among the tribes, for 
which work, of course, he was well paid with British rupees. 

His increased importance, however, inspired Sheikh Mahmud 
with a dangerous ambition—a determination to set up an inde- 
pendent State in South Kurdistan. Naturally, he began to chafe 
under British restraint; but he bided his time to strike. Whilst 
Kirkuk was strongly garrisoned the time was inopportune. But 
once the main British forces in Mesopotamia were withdrawn to 
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the Tigris and the outlying posts were thinly held, the time seemed 
ripe to throw off the British yoke. Mahmud’s opportunity came 
in May,1919. The garrison at Kirkuk was reduced to a minimum— 
one company of infantry, a troop of cavalry and two armoured 
cars; and Kirkuk was sixty-six miles from Sulaimaniyah, Sheikh 
Mahmud’s capital. The Kurdish levies under political officers 
and British non-commissioned officers were a negligible force ; 
the hot weather was coming on; everything seemed propitious 
for the bid for independence. 


III. THe PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS 


Sheikh Mahmud’s plans were carefully laid, and the first move 
in the game was made by one of his adherents outside Sulaimaniyah. 
This was Mahmud Khan Digli, a Chief among the Avroman Kurds 
in Persian territory and something of a budmarsh or bad lot. Mahmud 
Khan Digli descended upon Sulaimaniyah with a small force of 
his tribesmen and by a coup-de-main occupied the town. It was 
the signal for the rising of Sheikh Mahmud’s supporters. All the 
political officers in the town and neighbourhood were seized, and 
Sheikh Mahmud assumed control of affairs. The first fighting 
took place on the 22nd of May, near Sulaimaniyah, when Major 
Daniels and his force of Kurdish levies were attacked. Daniels 
with 2,000 infantry and 400 cavalry was defeated, and his contingent 
of Kurds was scattered. ‘Two British non-commissioned officers, 
instructors, were murdered after the engagement; and a large 
number of our Kurdish levies threw in their lot with the insurgents. 
Major Daniels was interned with the other political officers; but 
Soane contrived to make his escape. 

The die was now cast and Sheikh Mahmud, although lacking the 
support of the more powerful tribes in South Kurdistan, was 
definitely committed to his military venture. 

On the day that witnessed the defeat of Danicls and his Kurdish 
force an attack was delivered on a convoy of arms and ammunition 
on its way to Sulaimaniyah.- The tribesmen south of the Qara 
Dagh were responsible for this; and the loot provided Sheikh 
Mahmud’s Army with extra munitions of war. 

On the 23rd of May, Lieut.-Colonel Bridges, D.S.O., 116th 
Mahrattas, commanding the scanty garrison at Kirkuk, marched a 
small mobile column into the disaffected country, and made an 
attempt to get through the hilly country in order to rescue the 
captured political officers. His force consisted of two troops of the 
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32nd Lancers, a company of Mahrattas, two armoured cars of the 
8th L.A.M.B. and 60 Kurdish levies under Captain Longrigg, 
Assistant Political Officer at Kirkuk. With this column, Bridges 
made a rapid march as far as Taslujah Pass, where he bivouacked 
without opposition. But when the 25th of May dawned, the camp 
was surrounded by hostile Kurds who poured in a heavy fire from 
the overhanging heights. To make matters worse, Longrigg’s 
levies deserted to the enemy. For a time there was much con- 
fusion ; but Colonel Bridges, exhibiting great coolness, managed 
to extricate his force from its dangerous predicament with com- 
paratively few losses. The only course open to him, however, in 
the circumstances, was to retire beyond the Bazyan Pass, twelve 
miles in rear. ‘This was an extremely difficult operation over roads 
little more than broken tracks, and harassed by the pursuing enemy. 
The two armoured cars had to be abandoned at the foot of the 
Taslujah Pass, and it was necessary to cover the twelve miles of the 
Bazyan Valley as quickly as possible before the Kurds could get 
round to hold the “ bottle-neck ” of the Bazyan Pass and thus cut 
off the retreat to Chemchemal ; here, an old Turkish fort would 
afford a haven of refuge. 

Meanwhile, as soon as the report of the rising in Sulaimantyah 
reached the headquarters of the 55th Brigade at Baiji on the Tigris, 
Brigadier-General Morris dispatched an emergency force to assist 
Colonel Bridges under the command of Lieut. Kennedy, 1/5th East 
Surrey Regiment. It consisted of 64 men and 16 Lewis guns in 
Ford vans. Lieut. Kennedy arrived in the Bazyan Valley in time 
to be of material assistance to Bridges’s Column, hard pressed by 
Sheikh Mahmud’s force. Kennedy’s Lewis guns were placed in 
position on the ridges flanking the Bazyan Pass, to check the enemy 
who by this time was converging on the Pass, whilst Bridges’s men, 
who were worn out by the fighting and marching of several hours, 
were bundled into the Ford vans. In this way Bridges’s force 
and subsequently Kennedy’s Lewis gunners were withdrawn from 
what might have been their death-trap at Bazyan. The Kurds 
continued to harry the retreating force as far as Chemchamal, and 
owing to the rough state of the country there were many casualties 
among our troops. At Chemchamal two more armoured cars, 
belonging to the 14th L.A.M.B., had to be abandoned. 

These preliminary operations of the campaign were somewhat 
costly in men and material. Lieut. Poole, 32nd Lancers, was killed, 
and Captain Chisholm, 16th Mahrattas, and Lieut. Dixon, No. 2 
Company Sappers and Miners, were wounded. Among the other 
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ranks, 8 men were killed, 12 were wounded and 14 were missing. 
Among Kennedy’s detachment, Sergeant Toms and two men 
fought their gun to the last ; their bodies were never recovered. 

The two armoured cars mentioned above and their crews were 
captured by the enemy. A sergeant was foully and wantonly 
murdered by an impetuous Kurdish youth, and a corporal was 
wounded. But after stripping the remainder, including the officer, 
the Kurds released their prisoners, who rejoined Bridges’s force at 
Chemchamal. 


IV. REINFORCEMENTS 


Whilst the Kurds were having their own way in the Bazyan 
country, and Bridges’s badly shattered column was securing itself 
in Chemchamal and preparing to withstand a siege, a fresh Ford 
convoy hurried more reinforcements under Captain Thompson to 
Chemchamal. Lieut.-Colonel Bridges having returned to Kirkuk, 
Lieut.-Colonel H. Marr, M.C., 13th Machine Gun Battalion, who 
had arrived at Chemchamal with a detachment of machine guns, 
took over command of the garrison in the fort. Then, on the 
28th of May, Sheikh Qadir, whilst his brother Sheikh Mahmud 
was consolidating his position in the Bazyan Pass, moved with 
500 horsemen to Bina, four miles north-west of Chemchamal. 
From this point he was able to harass the communications to Kirkuk 
and to cut off the garrison besieged in the fort there. 

By this time acroplanes had come up from Baghdad to cooperate 
with the ground forces, and, on the 26th of May, one of these made 
a landing near Sulaimanyiah in order to try and get into touch with 
the imprisoned political officers—a daring venture. Strange to 
say, these officers were not molested ; instead Sheikh Mahmud 
used them as messengers to Colonel A. T. Wilson, Acting Civil 
Commissioner at Baghdad, with an offer to open negotiations. The 
R.A.F. officers were able to report that the political officers interned 
by Sheikh Mahmud were alive and well. Nothing, however, came 
of the attempt to negotiate. 

On the 29th of May, a convoy of supplies and ammunition duly 
protected by an escort tried to get through the hills to the garrison 
besieged at Chemchamal. This convoy got as far as the gorge, 
about twenty-four miles from Kirkuk, and here it was ambushed 
by the Kurds and completely destroyed. The gorge is a ravine 
winding in and out among the hills for a distance of nearly three 
miles, and was an ideal place for a surprise attack. 

In the meantime another small column had been formed under 
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the command of Major Fraser, 32nd Lancers, and had moved with 
all expedition to the scene of operations. 

On the 28th May, this force moved out to Qara Anjir, a small 
village about seventeen miles from Kirkuk and on the line of com- 
munication to Chemchamal. Before many hours had elapsed 
Fraser was surrounded by the Kurds under Sheikh Mahmud and 
Mahmud Khan Digli. He made the most of his position among the 
hills, and for three days put up a most gallant defence. His troops 
were incessantly sniped by the Kurdish sharp-shooters and were 
exposed to a fierce sun and cut off from water. 

Things would probably have gone hard with his force had not 
a small column, commanded by Major Jarrett, 25th Mountain 
Battery, succeeded in coming to its assistance on the 31st of May,*® 
when the enemy drew off towards Bina. 

Immediately the relief was accomplished, Brigadier-General 
Morris moved the headquarters of the 55th Infantry Brigade to 
Qara Anjir and formed a strong perimeter camp near the stream. 
He meted out swift punishment to the inhabitants by burning their 
village. This took place on the 1st of June and on the same day 
aeroplanes bombed Bina, the advanced headquarters of Sheikh 
Mahmud, causing considerable casualties. 

After the Kurds had been forced back from Qara Anjir, Mahmud 
Khan Digli (it transpired subsequently) withdrew his support and 
returned to Persia. No doubt he foresaw that the rising was doomed 
to failure, as few of the neutral tribes had joined the insurgents. 
Nevertheless, Sheikh Mahmud’s men became increasingly daring 
and his scouts patrolled the country as far as the outskirts of Kirkuk. 
The uncertainty, too, as to the action which might be taken by the 
powerful Jaff tribe was still a menace, and it became increasingly 
clear that if more tribes were to be prevented from joining Sheikh 
Mahmud, an impressive demonstration of the strength of Great 
Britain must be made. A large force was required for the relief 
of Chemchamal and to rescue the political officers incarcerated in 
Sulaimaniyah. 


V. CONCENTRATION OF FRASER’S FORCE 


The situation in every respect was so serious that Major-General 
T. Fraser, commanding the 18th Division, received instructions 


* During the fighting at Qara Anjir, Captain O’Reilly was mortally wounded, 
and unfortunately died just as Jarrett’s mountain guns searched the Kurdish 
sangars. For the magnificent stand made by this small force Major Fraser, who 
had shown great courage and generalship throughout, was given an immediate 
award of the D.S.O. 
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from General Headquarters at Baghdad to concentrate a strong 
punitive force at Kirkuk, which had become the Peshawar of 
Mesopotamia. ‘Troops were hurried up to this base of operations 
from their stations on the Tigris and elsewhere ; and, in the case of 
some regiments, this meant many days’ marching in the desert 
under a scorching sun with the temperature at 116° in the shade— 
where shade was available. At the end of May and for almost a 
fortnight in June, Kirkuk presented a scene of activity and 
martial array whilst Fraser’s Force was assembling.® 

From the available units Major-General Fraser formed a 
“Striking Force” with Sulaimaniyah as its objective,t and en- 
trusted the control of the lines of communications from Kirkuk to 
Chemchamal and embracing Altun Keupri and Erbil to Brigadier- 
General G. A. F. Sanders, who had his headquarters at Kirkuk. 
Whilst General Fraser was collecting his troops for the expedition 
to Sulaimaniyah, many of the units already assembled in Kirkuk 
made use of the surrounding hills for practice in mountain warfare, 
very necessary training for troops who had become too famuliar 
with the dead levels of Mesopotamia. 

In the meantime, there was another brush with the enemy on 
the 3rd of June. Captain Thompson with a company of the East 
Surrey Regiment, together with one section of Sappers and Miners 
and a few mounted troops, left the shelter of the fort at Chemchamal 
in order to cooperate with a force from Qara Anjir in clearing the 
Gorge Pass, which was littered with the débris of ambushed convoys 
—A.T. carts, Ford vans, dead bodies of men and animals. Captain 
Thompson had not been engaged in this uncongenial task for 
many hours when a strong force of mounted Kurds attacked from 
the direction of Bina and cut off his small Column from Chemchamal. 


@ Fraser’s Force was composed as follows :—‘‘ A” Flight, 63rd Squadron, 
R.A.F.; the 32nd Lancers and Guides Cavalry (14 squadrons); ‘“‘B” and 
be © es Batteries, 336th Bde., R.F.A., and the 25th Indian Mountain Battery and 
the soth Indian "Mountain Battery (1 ’section) ; 2nd Coy., 1st Sappers and Miners, 
R.E.; Cable Section, 17th Divisional Signal Coy., 23rd and 32nd Pack W/T 
Stations and the 53rd and ssth Infantry Bde. Signal Sections ; 1/s5th East Surrey 
Regt., 6th Loyal North Lancashire Regt., 8th Rajputs, 3/9th Bhopals, 13th Rajputs, 
85th Burma Rifles, 87th Punjabis, 116th Mahrattas and 1/3rd Ghurka Rifles ; 
207th and 259th Coys., Machine Gun Corps and 8th L.A.M.B. (1 section) ; 
38th Field Ambulance (2 sections) and 39th Field Ambulance, R.A.M.C.; and 
the 784th, 1018th, 1023rd and to24th M.T. Coys. 

t This ‘ * Striking Force ’’ consisted of the 32nd Lancers; ‘‘B” Battery 
(1 section) and ‘‘ D”’ Battery (less 1 section), 336th Bde., R. F.A., 25th Indian 
Mountain Battery; 2nd Coy., 1st Sappers and Miners, R.E.; Cable Section, 
17th Div. Sig. Coy., and 23rd Pack W/T Stn.; ssth Infantry Bde. (1/s5th East 
Surrey Regt., 85th Burma Rifles, 87th Punjabis and 116th Mahrattas (less 1 coy.), 
239th M.G. C., 55th Bde. Sig. Secn. and 55th Bde. S.A.A. Secn.) under the com- 
mand of Brig. ~General G. M. Morris, C.B., D.S.O. 
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Thompson’s only course was to retire on Qara Anjir, six miles away ; 
this meant fighting a rear-guard action in the difficult Gorge Pass 
against an enemy famed for his mobility in such a difficult country. 

Fortunately Brigadier-General Morris heard the sound of heavy 
firing, and he immediately hurried to the assistance of Thompson 
and his hard-pressed men, who were in great danger of being sur- 
rounded, for the Kurds were steadily enveloping their flanks. Only 
the timely arrival of this reinforcement prevented a catastrophe. 
The Kurds were driven off with considerable losses, and Thompson’s 
men were brought into the safety of the perimeter camp at Qara 
Anjir. Among the casualties was Captain King-Salter of the 
Gurkhas, Brigade-Major of the 55th Brigade, who was shot through 
the heart. His body was recovered and buried in the camp at 
Qara Anjir. By the 16th of June, and after further reconnoitring 
by the Air Force, General Fraser was ready for his big move. 
And on this date he set out with his “‘ Striking Force ”’ in the direction 
of Sulaimaniyah in order to bring Sheikh Mahmud to a decisive 
engagement. 


VI. Tue BATTLE oF BAzyYAN 


It was recognized that the Kurds had two lines of defence, both 
of great natural strength. The first line, upon which the enemy 
retired directly there were signs of a British move from Kirkuk, 
was the Bazyan Pass—practically an impregnable position and the 
key to Sulaimaniyah. The Pass is a very narrow V-shaped cleft in 
the Qara Dagh, a range of rugged hills running across the face of 
the country in a north-westerly direction, and presenting a natural 
wall to an invading army. The Qara Dagh is 4,000 feet above sea 
level and 1,000 feet above the Pass, and there is just enough room 
for two caravans to pass into the Bazyan Valley. The Bazyan Pass 
has played its part in history ; and here, as recently as 1909, the 
Hamavand tribe of Kurds defeated and captured a strong Turkish 
force on its way to Sulaimaniyah. Sheikh Mahmud’s men had 
strengthened an ancient wall which had formerly blocked the 
Pass ; and several sangars and rifle pits were scattered in front of 
the Pass and also on the sides of the hills. Truly this was a 
Thermopylz which a few resolute men with machine guns could 
hold against an army corps. 

After driving back the enemy’s skirmishers for two days General 
Fraser compelled Sheikh Mahmud to take up his first line of defence 
behind the historic wall of Bazyan; and, on the evening of the 
17th of June, his Column bivouacked in the shadow of the Qara 
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Dagh. Strong piquets were thrown out to prevent a surprise 
attack during the night. 

Every one was keen for the morrow’s attack, and in consequence 
there was little sleep that night. It was fully expected that 
Sheikh Mahmud would put up a stout resistance and that the 
assault of the Pass would be a stiff undertaking. The night passed 
without incident, beyond the intermittent rifle shots of our outposts 
at prowling Kurdish snipers. “‘ Zero ”’ was timed for 4 a.m. on 
the 18th of June, and the troops marched out of camp at 2 a.m. in 
order to take up their positions under cover of darkness. This was 
done with the utmost silence. The 85th Burma Rifles were the 
first troops to move off; this was a composite battalion of Sikhs, 
Gurkhas and Kachins—the latter being a Mongolian people from 
Burma. To the Burma Rifles were allotted the difficult task of 
scaling the precipitous heights on the immediate flanks of the 
Pass—no small test, even for hillmen like the Gurkhas. They were 
to enfilade the enemy’s positions whilst the East Surreys under 
Lieut.-Colonel G. A. M. Roe made the actual assault on the Pass. 
In support were the 87th Punjabis. 

As the first streaks of dawn tinged the sky above the frowning 
Qara Dagh, the miscellaneous collection of artillery, together with 
the machine guns of the 239th Company, M.G.C., concentrated a 
heavy covering fire on the Pass, where it was assumed that the real 
resistance would take place. Meanwhile, the East Surreys had 
deployed on a front of one hundred and fifty yards, the leading com- 
panies advancing to the attack, carrying small flags the better to 
denote their positions to the guns in rear. As the light improved, 
the flanking troops appeared like flies on the face of the heights. 
At first the attacking companies of the East Surreys made only slow 
progress and a galloper from General Morris instructed Lieut.- 
Colonel Roe to push home the attack with more determination. 
For quite an appreciable time no rifle spoke from behind the Bazyan 
wall. Had the enemy been caught napping? Such seemed to be 
the case. 

Presently, amid the noise of battle could be heard the deliberate 
“‘ toc-toc” of German machine guns; an unexpected feature in 
the Kurdish armament. But these did not shoot for any length 
of time ; either the guns jammed or the gunners were killed. Any- 
way, the attack swept on without any check; the walls and the 
sangars were surmounted and the “ artillery ” flags of the first line 
were planted on the Pass. Thanks to the artillery fire the Pass 
had been carried with unexpected ease. Meanwhile, on the flanks 
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the enfilading parties of the Burma Rifles had to overcome a stubborn 
resistance, and there was severe hand-to-hand fighting. The 
Kachins got busy with their long daghs (tribal sword) and the 
Gurkhas made fine play with their kukris ; against these, the 
Kurdish knives were no match. Actual fighting in the Pass did not 
last for more than two hours. About 50 Kurds were killed, a large 
number wounded, and about 120 were captured. The remainder 
fled in the direction of Sulaimaniyah or towards the Persian frontier. 

The attackers were now well in the Bazyan Valley and maintain- 
ing a running fight with the detached parties of the enemy among 
the hills. What had happened to Sheikh Mahmud? was the 
question in everybody’s mind. Had he escaped? Or was he that 
picturesque-looking figure, lying inside the Pass and severely 
wounded in two places? When taxed with the question he denied 
his identity. However, before the end of the day this had been 
satisfactorily proved ; Sheikh Garib, the brother-in-law of Sheikh 
Mahmud, was among the prisoners.* 

After the successful attack, a rest was ordered to enable the troops 
to dispose of haversack rations, but in a short space of time the 
32nd Lancers pushed on towards Sulaimaniyah, although it was not 
considered probable that the Kurds would make a stand on the 
second line of defence at the Taslujah Pass. ‘This assumption was 
Justified by subsequent events, for the enemy seemed to have no 
more stomach for fighting, and the 32nd Lancers, after making a 
magnificent march of twenty-eight miles, entered Sulaimaniyah 
without any opposition worth mentioning. It was learned after- 
wards, however, that it was only owing to this rapid march on the 
part of the Lancers that the lives were saved of the political officers 
interned in Sulaimaniyah and also of a small community of Chaldean 
Christians—a massacre of all Christians had apparently been 
planned. Whilst the cavalry was making all haste for the capital 
the remainder of Fraser’s Column marched almost as far as the 
Taslujah Pass before halting for the night. The following day the 
Column marched to Kalisan Bridge, within four miles of its final 
objective. All the way, the difficulties of the roads for wheeled 
transport had been enormous. Nevertheless, owing to the splendid 
work of the Sappers and Miners, under the command of Major 


© It was interesting to learn afterwards that the embroidered Kurdish jacket 
which Sheikh Mahmud wore during the fighting belonged to his great-grandfather, 
a Mahomedan Saint of some repute. He had played upon the credulity of his 
followers in stating that neither bullet nor shell could touch him, so long as he 
wore the mantle of his illustrious ancestor—an illusion which was to be shattered 
only too quickly. 
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Drew, in improvising temporary culverts and other patchwork of 
the roads, these difficulties were surmounted. 

On the 2oth of June, General Fraser made an impressive entry 
in force into Sulaimaniyah ; the inhabitants watching this spectacle 
of British might in awed silence. The town was once more under 
British authority, and the temporary régime of Sheikh Mahmud 
was at an end. 

A small mobile Column with pack transport under Lieut.-Colonel 
Body, D.S.O., The Buffs, left Kizil Robat on the Persian side of 
Kurdistan on the 21st of June in order to cooperate with Fraser’s 
Force and General Fraser sent forward a force to meet it. A 
junction between these two bodies of troops was effected at Halabjah, 
thirty-five miles south-east of Sulaimaniyah, without any opposition 
from the enemy. The two Columns met on the 25th of June and 
both returned to camp at Kalisan Bridge on the 27th. 

The insurrection of Sheikh Mahmud was at an end and little 
more was done now except to send out small mobile columns to 
neighbouring villages in order to burn those the inhabitants of 
which had supported Sheikh Mahmud. Fraser’s Force remained 
in occupation of Sulaimaniyah until October, when a peaceful with- 
drawal was made to Kirkuk. The Bazyan Pass, however, had to 
be kept open; and here a fortified camp was established and a 
garrison maintained. 

Sheikh Mahmud, the central figure of the rising, recovered from 
his wounds and was tried by Civil Court at Baghdad. He was 
sentenced to death ; a sentence afterwards commuted to ten years’ 
detention in the Andaman Isles. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION IN BATTLE 
AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY 


By ‘‘ MERcury ” 


OnE of the most important problems which came to the fore during 
the Great War was that of intercommunication in the forward area. 
The extreme difficulty of obtaining information from, and conveying 
orders to, the fighting troops during the course of active operations 
was never really overcome, and the object of this article, whilst 
drawing attention to the importance of this problem, is to suggest 
a change in organization which, in the writer’s opinion, would de- 
crease the present difficulties both in peace and in war. The subject 
naturally falls under two headings, namely, equipment and organiza- 
tion ; but in order more clearly to appreciate the difficulties which 
are sure to be encountered on active service—difficulties which are 
apt to escape attention in time of peace—it seems advisable to give 
a brief survey of the development of the Signal Service during the 
course of the Great War. 

The Signal Service during the Great War—For the purposes 
of this survey it is sufficient to consider the Western Front, and it 
is only proposed to touch on the development of “ Signals ” within 
a division, as this was the formation most affected by the difficulties 
of forward communications. 

On the outbreak of war, a divisional signal company consisted 
of a headquarter section and a section for each infantry brigade, 
the means of communication available being field cable, visual 
signalling and motor cyclist despatch riders. The duty of the 
signal officer of each formation was to maintain touch with the next 
formation or unit below, without having any particular concern 
with the communications within the lower formation or unit; in 
addition, the officer in charge of divisional signals administered the 
whole company. Early in 1915 another section was added for the 
use of the divisional artillery headquarters, but the system of control 
remained unchanged. Each signal officer was immediately 
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responsible to the commander of his formation for everything 
except administrative matters. The necessity of technical, and to 
some extent of tactical, control from above was not generally realized 
until the battle of the Somme in 1916. 

This battle was really the starting point of the development of 
the Signal Service towards its present form in the Royal Corps of 
Signals. From the signal point of view, the battle was remarkable 
in two respects : the introduction of the deep-buried cable system, 
and the breakdown of communications in front of infantry 
brigade headquarters during active operations. As a great part 
of the artillery concerned was under corps control, the senior 
signal officer of the corps (the A.D. Signals) had to control the 
buried cable system; and the work could only be carried out 
in cooperation with the General Staff, which was responsible for 
the general policy and for the provision of the necessary labour. 
In this way was established for the first time a definite control by 
a higher formation of communications down to the front line. But 
this control was really limited to work carried on preparatory to 
an attack ; for during the actual duration of the fighting the various 
formations and units had to manage as best they could unaided 
from above. Once the attack was launched, the buried cable system 
was left behind, and signal officers found themselves forced to rely 
upon overland cables, visual signalling and runners. The shell fire 
on the Somme far exceeded anything previously experienced, with the 
result that runners were often the only means of communication left 
to the attacking infantry, and, in addition to the casualties among them 
being very heavy, there were other obvious drawbacks to this mode 
of sending information. About this time the carrier pigeon made 
its appearance ; but its uses and limitations were not understood. 
As a result cases occurred of battalion commanders sending away 
the pigeoneers with their birds as being useless encumbrances, 
instead of appreciating their potential value. Probably the reason 
for this was that the pigeon service had not been sufficiently developed 
during the quieter period of trench warfare for units to understand 
how useful the pigeons could be in battle. 

The fighting on the Somme taught us two lessons : first, that a 
definite and coordinated signal policy was required throughout the 
Army ; and secondly, that the existing equipment was inadequate. 
At a conference held early in 1917, representatives of the General 
Staff, the infantry, the artillery and the Signal Service evolved a 
detailed scheme of communications in the attack. This scheme was 
based on a policy of concentration of all the means available on one 
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route on the front of each formation, with the consequent control 
of the moves of headquarters by higher formations. At the same 
time, the pigeon service was developed and became a part of the 
ordinary trench routine, and a form of wireless set (the power 
buzzer-amplifier) for use in the forward area was introduced. 
Later on, this instrument was replaced by a more portable wireless 
set, which was issued to infantry brigade signal sections. The 
divisional signal company was increased about this time by the 
addition of a wireless section and sections for the field artillery 
brigades, Signals thus becoming definitely responsible for com- 
munications up to batteries. In order to assist in the provision of 
regimental signallers, corps and divisional signal schools were 
instituted ; and these schools were of great assistance in coping 
with the increasingly difficult problem of providing replacements 
for casualties in units, especially in infantry battalions. 

These various measures led to a marked improvement in forward 
communications during active operations. The policy of con- 
centrating all means of communication was merely an application 
of the principle of economy of force ; and for its fulfilment divisional 
signal officers had to be given a definite measure of control over all 
communications in the division both in active operations, and also 
in normal trench warfare when every effort was made to suit the 
signal system to the possibility of an attack at a later date. Similar 
control was exercised by the signal officers of the higher formations. 
Certain modifications in the methods actually employed in the attack 
were introduced from time to time, chiefly with the object of making 
the system more elastic; but the soundness of the basic principle 
was abundantly proved, especially in the semi-mobile warfare of 
1918. At the same time, units began to understand and to make 
fuller use of the less familiar means of communication, such as 
pigeons. The great disappointment of this period was, however, 
the comparative failure of the forward wireless sets, which were 
unreliable over the normal ranges for which they were required. 
As a result, periods of heavy shelling still produced a breakdown in 
the most forward communications, especially when an advance was 
too rapid for the mobile pigeon lofts to keep pace with the troops. 
Though communications in the forward area were certainly im- 
proved, the end of the war still found us far from a final solution of 
the problem. What was clear, however, was that the divisional 
signal company was organized on the right lines, although its 
resources were generally overtaxed, with the result that it was not 
always possible to give assistance from divisional headquarter signals 
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to infantry and artillery brigades, when the latter were most in need 
of it. ‘This deficiency has been remedied in the present war estab- 
lishment for a divisional signals, which should be fully provided 
with the personnel required for its various duties. 

The Problem of Equipment.—At present a divisional signals is 
equipped for communication with field cable, wireless, visual 
signalling, mounted and motor-cyclist despatch riders. ‘The chief 
additions since the Great War are the mounted despatch riders and 
the wireless sets. ‘The latter can be divided into two categories : 
medium range sets for work between divisions and up to infantry 
and artillery brigades, and short range sets for work within infantry 
brigades. It is to be hoped that we are within sight of a satisfactory 
set of the former type. It must be realized that field cable and wire- 
less, as far forward as infantry and artillery brigade headquarters, 
are normally complementary means of communication; but the 
importance of wireless will increase with any increase in the number 
of tanks or other cross-country vehicles, as these have a destructive 
effect on land lines. It is probable that the combination of cable, 
wireless and despatch riders will almost always suffice for normal 
divisional communications (i.e. as far forward as brigades). 

The wireless sets for use within infantry brigades come under 
quite a different category, for it is to these that we look to bridge the 
gap between brigade and battalion headquarters, a gap which was 
only too apparent during the Great War when heavy fighting was 
in progress. The present set is by no means satisfactory, and a 
great many officers consider the provision of four sets per infantry 
brigade quite inadequate. It is considered that the question of 
design and allotment of sets of this type is one of the most important 
of our post-war problems, and one for which the closest cooperation 
is required between the General Staff and the Royal Corps of Signals. 

So far, little mention has been made of artillery communications ; 
these, in the writer’s opinion, are in a most unsatisfactory state. 
The artillery problem is different from that of the infantry. A 
battery, except under very special conditions, ceases to be of use 
when it is cut off from its forward observing officer, whereas the 
companies and platoons of an infantry battalion can continue to 
fight under their own leaders, even when they are temporarily cut off 
from battalion headquarters, although of course their efficiency is 
obviously reduced. At the same time, by reason of the nature of 
its work, artillery requires control by word of mouth. The main 
artillery communications have been, therefore, by telephone, ever 
since indirect fire became the practice ; and we have already seen the 
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difficulties of maintaining telephone commitnication 3 in active opera- 
tions. Every artillery officer will doubtless remember seeing 
wonderful targets from his observation post and being unable to 
call on the guns owing to the telephone line being cut. The infantry 
wireless set will not solve the problem as it is a telegraph, not a 
telephone, instrument ; a portable wireless telephone is obviously 
required. Unfortunately, there is no immediate likelihood of our 
obtaining such an instrument. A wireless telephone for use between 
tanks and aircraft is under test, but this is an easier proposition, as 
the same difficulties of portability and concealment do not arise. 
Until the artillery is provided with a suitable wireless telephone, 
its efficiency is bound to suffer by failure of communication when it 
is most required. This appears to be the root of the artillery 
problem, and we may expect full use to be made of any fresh in- 
vention without any change in organization. 

So far as equipment is concerned, therefore, it is suggested that 
every effort should be concentrated on the production of efficient 
portable wireless sets of the types required by the infantry and the 
artillery, and that until these are perfected, other wireless equipment 
should take a second place. As wireless telephony is very much 
in its infancy, there is bound to be considerable delay before the 
artillery gets its telephone, but it is none the less certain that its 
future efficiency is dependent on this means of communication. 

The Problem of Organization—The production of equipment as 
suggested above affects both branches of the Staff and the Royal 
Corps of Signals rather than the regimental officer. The latter is 
more concerned with the employment of the means of communica- 
tion provided, and in this respect there was a good deal of scope 
for improvement in the Great War. During nearly every attack 
on the Western Front, the cry was for more information, except 
perhaps on the rare occasions when an attack proceeded exactly as 
planned. This lack of information was often due to the breakdown 
in forward signals already mentioned, but this was by no means 
the only reason. In battle there are various sources of information 
other than the actual attacking troops. These sources are aircraft, 
artillery forward observation or reconnaissance officers, and special 
reconnaissance or liaison officers. It is not proposed in this article 
to discuss these sources of information, but it may be mentioned 
that the value of the reconnaissance officer would be greatly enhanced 
by the provision of a wireless telephone. At present his best means 
of communication is the mounted despatch rider. 

Although all possible means of obtaining information in battle 
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‘should be exploitéd to the full, the main responsibility must lie 
with the troops who are actually in contact with the enemy, #.e. the 
infantry and probably the tanks. Up to now, tanks can only supply 
information on withdrawal, in which case it is frequently out of date. 
It is difficult to intercept a returning tank and to ask for news ; the 
only sure way of obtaining it is to go to the tank rallying point. With 
the introduction of the tank wireless telephone, however, tanks wi 
become a most valuable source of information ; it is probable that 
they will be used in the future by staff officers or commanders 
going forward to clear up a situation. The tank problem, like that 
of the artillery, is mainly technical ; and until the necessary equip- 
ment is produced, it is difficult to estimate the effect on forward 
communications. 

We are then left with the infantry, and it is with it that we are 
most concerned. In battle information depends upon a good working 
arrangement between the battalion signal officer, who provides the 
means of communication, and the battalion and company com- 
manders, who are directing the fighting. The duties of these 
officers in this respect will be considered in turn, and a suggestion 
made for the improvement of the present state of affairs. 

As has been already stated, one of the great difficulties on the 
Western Front was the lack of information during battle. For this 
the failure of the existing technical equipment was largely to blame, 
so that runners became the chief means of communication, both 
within the battalion and between battalions and infantry brigades. 
Thus it became very difficult to maintain the supply of runners 
without seriously depleting the fighting strength of the battalion. 
There was, however, another common cause : the failure of company, 
and even in some cases of battalion, commanders to send back the 
information. It is fully realized that an officer who is actually 
involved in the fighting has little time for message writing, especially 
when things are going wrong, but it is just at these times that in- 
formation is most required. It was not always understood, especially 
by junior officers, that unless they sent back information, it was 
impossible for the higher commanders to give them assistance. In 
set-piece attacks, trench maps with a series of sentences on the back, 
on the lines of a field service postcard, were often issued in order to 
minimize the labour of sending back reports ; but it is obvious that 
these cannot always be provided. At the same time, full use was 
not always made of the means available; it was disheartening to 
find pigeons sent back in their baskets when they might have been 
used for vital messages. The obvious remedy is training, by which 
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alone officers can become accustomed to using all possible means of 
communication and to sending back reports as a matter of routine. 
Time was not normally available during the Great War for such 
training, but it should on no account be neglected in time of peace. 
It was not only junior officers who sometimes failed to send back 
information ; some battalion commanders were equally at fault. 
During the attack of the Third Army on the 23rd of August, 1918, 
this failure was well exemplified by a battalion of a division attacking 
‘west of Bapaume. The reserve brigade was pushed through in the 
evening to a fairly distant objective ; and no news was heard of 
one battalion for most of the night. It turned out eventually that 
all objectives had been captured, and that the reason for the lack 
of information was that the battalion commander had led his battalion 
forward in person, without leaving behind any definite headquarters 
or report centre to receive and send messages. 

It is not suggested that it was a common practice during the 
Great War for battalion commanders to neglect this vital matter of 
information ; but it was not always realized that a report centre 
is almost as necessary for a battalion as for an infantry brigade. 
The establishment of a headquarters or report centre does not 
hamper the individual movements of the commander, provided that 
a responsible officer is left to deal with the information and orders 
as they arrive. As a contrast to the above example, many battalion 
commanders would never move without their pigeons, so that they 
were always in a position to send back information, During the 
third battle of Ypres, when the shell fire reached perhaps its maximum 
intensity, it was the practice of some battalions to send full situation 
reports by pigeon, thereby saving many casualties in runners. 
Experience shows clearly, therefore, that it is not enough for 
Signals to provide means of communication; the regimental 
officer must also be trained to make the best use of these means. 

As soon as a general control over communications up to the front 
line was delegated to the divisional signal officer, the problem of the 
battalion signal officer made itself felt. It was laid down at one 
time that each battalion was to have a signal officer and about fifty 
signallers ; but the maintenance of these often proved impossible. 
In spite of assistance from the various signal schools, the greatest 
difficulty was experienced in keeping pace with the casualties. 
Usually, as soon as a battalion signal officer became efficient, he was 
promoted either to be adjutant or second in command to a company ; 
by his previous training he was generally well fitted for the former 
appointment. There was no prospect of promotion otherwise, 
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unless he was seconded to the Signal Service; in either case the 
result was continual change in battalion signal officers, while there 
was no trained reserve. In consequence, the efficiency of the 
battalion signallers depended very largely upon the battalion 
commander, and to a lesser degree on the adjutant. It was 
practically impossible for a very junior, and possibly ignorant, 
signal officer, to oppose the wishes of the battalion commander, if the 
latter did not allow sufficient personnel to be trained as signallers ; 
and it was often necessary for the divisional signal officer to bring 
pressure to bear through the divisional staff. At the same time, it 
must be made clear that a battalion commander was always beset 
with calls for men which reduced his actual fighting strength, and 
that consequently his reluctance to give up men for technical duties 
was natural. The more the battalion was reduced in strength, the 
greater became the necessity for a trained signal officer. In the 
artillery guns can be worked by weak detachments, provided there 
are sufficient signallers to maintain communications ; in the infantry 
it is much harder to spare men when additional signallers mean 
fewer bayonets. 

Apart from training and the actual maintenance of communica- 
tions, the battalion signal officer has another very important duty. 
He must be in a position to advise his commander as to the position 
and moves of his headquarters, just like the signal officer of a higher 
formation ; and if the commander shows any signs of wishing to 
disappear ‘into the blue” without establishing at least a report 
centre, the signal officer should try to counteract this tendency, and, 
at any rate, to insist upon keeping a signal office to deal with messages. 
It was obviously impossible for the partially trained signal officer 
of the Great War effectively to carry out this duty. 

In time of peace the training of the battalion signal officer offers 
many difficulties. The period of training is considerable, and during 
a great part of it he is at the Signal Training Centre away from his 
unit. As soon as he is promoted, he has to give up signal work, 
and another officer has to be trained. It is doubtless a great 
advantage to the regimental officer to have done a tour of duty as 
battalion signal officer, but this is outweighed by the difficulties of 
maintaining an adequate supply; every fresh signal officer means 
an addition to the number of officers away on courses. 

What can be done to remedy the present state of affairs? It 1s 
suggested that the best solution would be for the Royal Corps of 
Signals to provide the battalion signal officers. ‘This suggestion is 
made without any idea that the battalion signallers should form part . 
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of the personnel of the Royal Corps of Signals ; they are so much 
an integral part of the battalion that any effort to detach them from 
the battalion is to be deprecated. The battalion signal officer is 
in a somewhat different position. While being absolutely responsible 
to the battalion commander for the efficiency of the battalion 
signals, the brigade and divisional signal officers do exercise a certain 
measure of control over him, at any rate on active service ; and they 
are responsible for providing him with assistance in the training of 
the regimental signallers. It is believed that the infantry battalion 
would gain numerous advantages from this system. The loss of a 
signal officer would be made good without one of the regimental 
officers having to go away to be trained, and the supply would not 
be affected by promotions within the unit; there would be closer 
touch with signal officers of higher formations who are responsible 
on service for the provision of a great part of the unit’s signal equip- 
ment ; and battalion commanders would be relieved of a good deal 
of the work that fell to them during the Great War owing to the 
dearth of trained signal officers. The system would require careful 
safeguards, to prevent any shuffling of battalion signal officers, 
who should only be moved from their own battalions on account 
either of promotion or of inefficiency. In time of peace it should 
be definitely laid down that every signal officer must serve a certain 
time—say at least one year—with a battalion, before being eligible 
for an infantry brigade signal section. 

Apart from any advantages accruing to the infantry, the Royal 
Corps of Signals would benefit greatly. One of the chief dis- 
advantages of the abolition of the seconding of officers to Signals, 
so that the whole establishment of the Corps is now permanent, is 
that there is a risk of signal officers losing touch with the infantry 
and artillery, from which most of the seconded officers were drawn. 
If every signal officer had to do a tour of duty as a battalion signal 
officer, this risk would be automatically eliminated. A large pro- 
portion of the best brigade signal officers of the Great War came 
from the infantry, and the advantages to the signal officer of a period 
of infantry training can hardly be over-estimated. In such con- 
ditions there would be little chance of signal officers becoming 
immersed in technicalities and forgetting that they were soldiers 
first and foremost. It is by realizing the difficulties of the troops 
who actually do the fighting that success in Signals must largely 
depend. 


A JUNIOR STAFF COLLEGE 


By Lreut.-CoLoneL R. L. SHERBROOKE, D.S.O., The Sherwood 
Foresters ; British Military Representative, I.A.M.C.C. Austria. 


AMONGST the many lessons furnished by the Great War two are of 
particular interest when considering the question of giving to junior 
regimental officers a short general training in the work of liaison 
and elementary staff duties. I refer to the immense importance of 
an intelligent cooperation between all arms of the Services and to the 
necessity for the provision in time of peace of an adequate supply of 
trained junior staff officers. By the end of 1914 there were very 
few p.s.c. men available for appointment as brigade-major, G.S.O.3, 
D.A.A.G., D.A.Q.M.G. or staff captain, and consequently for these 
appointments as well as for the many “ attached ” jobs, regimental 
officers with little or no staff training had to be taken often at a 
moment’s notice. Apart from any other consideration, this state 
of things was bad for the Army, because it took away from their 
units many good regimental officers who, as junior or “ attached ”’ 
staff officers, were often of much less value as such than in their 
former capacity. And yet if we were suddenly called upon to 
mobilize and to send overseas a force of several divisions, the same 
thing would happen again, for the simple reason that the Camberley 
Staff College is neither able nor prepared to fill all the junior staff 
appointments which would be brought into existence on active 
service. 

To obtain a really effective liaison and a practical cooperation 
between infantry, cavalry, artillery, tanks and the Royal Air Force, 
it is most necessary that the junior commanders of these various 
arms should have some common meeting place where they would 
be able not only to get to know each other, but where they might 
also go through a common course of instruction in tactical coordina- 
tion, cooperation and liaison as well as other subjects connected with 
the normal duties of junior staff officers. 

Briefly, my proposal is that a central Officers School or General 
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Course for subalterns and junior captains should be organized in 
England, and, if necessary, in India, where officers with between 
seven and fifteen years’ service could be sent for a year on nomination 
by their commanding officers. 

In the French, Italian and American Armies such institutions 
as I propose already exist, and during the war we ourselves found it 
necessary to start both Junior and Senior Staff Courses in order to 
form a pool of potential staff officers. With the reopening of the 
Camberley Staff College the need for the Senior Staff Course dis- 
appeared, but it is to be regretted that the Junior Course was also 
abolished before something of a permanent character had taken 
its place. 

During the war captains and subalterns were selected for the 
Junior Staff Course because they were good all-round officers or 
because they had shown themselves to be particularly suitable for 
staff employment. If they were well reported on, they were ear- 
marked for certain staff jobs and for early vacancies at the Senior 
Staff Course, and it is this system which should be adopted in 
connection with a Junior Staff College. 

The percentage of successful candidates at the Camberley Staff 
College examination is only one in eight, and to the numbers of those 
who fail must be added the officers who, although anxious to compete, 
for various reasons have never been able to do so. 

In 1918 rather more than sixty per cent. of the divisional com- 
manders, seventy per cent. of the senior staff officers and eighty per 
cent. of the brigadiers in the British Army were not p.s.c., which 
shows what good regimental officers are capable of doing when they 
get the chance, even without the very real advantage of the two 
years’ course at Camberley. 

Every year some six hundred young officers join the Army, but 
only fifty or sixty candidates are admitted annually to the Camberley 
Staff College. Now, although no one would suggest that non-p.s.c. 
regimental officers are unintelligent or unfitted for future staff 
employment, it is only by some such scheme as I am proposing that 
the best of these junior officers can be given an opportunity of 
showing, outside their own regiments, that they possess qualities 
deserving of especial note. Moreover, the year’s course and its 
subsequent possibilities would make for keenness, encourage 
ambition and broaden the outlook of many young officers, besides 
automatically increasing the general knowledge and military value 
of hundreds of regimental officers. 

Take the case of a keen subaltern with eight years’ service who 
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has passed for promotion and done all the usual Army courses open 
to him. He knows that in ordinary circumstances he cannot hope 
to get command of his regiment for another twenty years, during 
which time, unless he gets into Camberley, he will normally con- 
tinue to perform the same company duties which he has already been 
engaged upon for six or seven years. ‘True, he may become an 
adjutant or go to the West Coast or even be an A.D.C., but these 
things are not for everybody, and, generally speaking, if a regimental 
officer fails for the Staff College, he is unlikely ever to have the chance 
of showing in time of peace that he is capable of filling successfully 
many staff and extra-regimental appointments. 

Apart from the interest and educational advantages to the 
individual of holding such appointments, a battalion or brigade 
commander with no first-hand knowledge of staff work is frequently 
handicapped in his duties, and is perhaps not so likely to ‘‘ work in ” 
with the staff as is an ex-student of the Staff College. 

To some the absence of any opportunity of extra-regimental 
work may mean little, but to a keen and ambitious man of twenty- 
seven a life of perpetual routine is a disturbing thought. It seems 
to me, therefore, that one of the chief arguments in favour of a 
Junior Staff College is that it would offer to officers who do not 
shine in competitive examinations, an opportunity of qualifying 
for duties and appointments other than those of a purely regimental 
character. 

The following is a general outline of the suggestions which I 
should like to make for a Junior Staff College :— 

Site-—The College should be installed in an unoccupied cavalry 
or artillery barracks. It should be, if possible, in a hunting country 
or near an established Drag Hunt, and within easy reach of units 
of the Royal Air Force, Royal Artillery and Royal Tank Corps. 
Aldershot, Blackdown, Colchester or Catterick would all be suitable 
places, but the best, from every point ef view, would probably be 
Aldershot. 

Duration of Course.—The course should last for twelve months— 
from the 1st of May to the 30th of April, with three weeks’ leave at 
Christmas and at Easter and a fortnight after the Army Maneuvres 
in September. 

Qualifications for Admission—Only officers should be qualified 
for admission (a) who have had between seven and fifteen years’ 
Commissioned service; (b) who have been nominated by their 
commanding officer and recommended by their brigade com- 
mander ; (c) who have passed for promotion to the rank of captain ; 
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and (d) who have qualified at not less than three Army Instructional 
Courses.® 

Numbers of Students——The number of students attending each 
course at the College would naturally depend upon the available 
accommodation, but the total to be aimed at might be fixed at two 
hundred. 

Allotment of Vacancites.—Vacancies each year should be allotted 
as follows : eighty per cent. to the Army and twenty per cent. to the 
Royal Air Force. 

The Army vacancies should be subdivided between the infantry, 
cavalry, engineers, artillery and tank personnel, in proportion to the 
numbers of nominated officers from each arm. 

The Course——I suggest that the Course should include the 
following subjects : (i) cooperation between all arms ; (ii) liaison in 
operations by day and night, with special reference to the probable 
duties of junior staff officers ; (iii) the military history of the Great 
War, with particular reference to: (a) the tactical employment of 
aeroplanes, tanks and gas; (5) the correct use and importance of 
camouflage ; and (c) the influence of politics on strategy ; (iv) the 
enlargement and reading of foreign and colonial maps and air 
photographs ; (v) the framing and writing of reports and orders of 
every description; (vi) Imperial geography; (vii) Empire com- 
munications and strategy; (viii) French or German; (ix) con- 
temporary European and Colonial political history ; (x) riding and 
horsemastership ; and (xi) games, sports and physical training with 
especial reference to the organization and refereeing of boxing, 
bayonet fighting, Rugby and Association football, water polo, etc.T 


GENERAL NOTES 


Riding.—On arrival officers should be required to pass a riding — 
test and successful candidates should be encouraged to hunt and 
to play polo on specially selected Government cobs at a nominal 
cost, in the same way as officers at the Mounted Infantry School at 
Longmoor used to be able to hunt and to play polo. Unsuccessful 
candidates would, of course, attend riding school until passed out. 


® At first it would probably be necessary to give preference to officers with 
from thirteen to fifteen years’ service who would later be debarred by age from 
attending the course, but the principle of sending up qualified and recommended 

at as soon as they have had seven years’ service should be adopted as soon as 
possible. 

+ In suggesting certain subjects for inclusion in the proposed course, I have 
selected the more important of those which the average regimental officer may not 
have had much opportunity of studying. 
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Cooperation and Liaison.—Besides frequent combined tactical 
exercises with tanks, infantry and aeroplanes, arrangements should 
be made for groups of officers to be attached to units of the sister 
arms for practical instruction and personal experience. 

Foreign Languages——Every inducement should be given to 
officers to acquire a real proficiency in French or German, and three 
months’ foreign leave on attaining a certain standard in the final 
examination would probably do much towards obtaining this 
result. 

Examinations and Reports——The year’s course would be divided 
into three terms. At the end of each term the students should 
undergo short oral and written tests on the work of the preceding 
four months, and the results of these tests together with the remarks 
of the various instructors would be collated by the Commandant 
when preparing his final report on each officer student. Besides 
acquired military knowledge, aptitude and energy, such attributes as 
Initiative, judgment, tact, common sense, strength of character and 
instructional ability should be taken into account as well as prowess 
at games and sports, indicating nerve, decision and leadership. 

All students obtaining seventy-five per cent. of the total marks 
should be given nominations to the Camberley Staff College and 
those failing to make fifty per cent. should be considered to have 
failed to pass out. : 

In this way a really efficient “‘ all-round ’”» man would have a 
good chance of passing out high, and would feel that his future 
career did not entirely depend upon his ability to produce his best 
in a competitive written examination. 

Expense.—After the initial outlay on necessary alterations to 
buildings and the provision of baths, sports grounds, etc., there 
would be no reason why the cost of a Junior Staff College should 
be great. It is true that in order to obtain the best p.s.c. officers as 
instructors extra pay would have to be granted, but the students 
themselves, the duty personnel, the riding establishment and the 
buildings would all have to be paid, housed, fed and kept up in any 
case, so that the counter-argument of additional expense to the public 
cannot fairly be brought against my scheme. 
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THE OFFENSIVE SIDE OF CHEMICAL 
WARFARE 


By “ Orac” 


By the offensive side of chemical warfare is meant not merely the 
use of chemical agents in an attack or other offensive operation, but 
the deliberate adoption of this weapon as a means of warfare against 
an enemy ; an example being the use of gas by the Germans in 1915. 
On the other hand, the defensive side of chemical warfare is well 
illustrated by the vigorous efforts of the Allies in producing protective 
measures of so effective a nature as to obtain a defensive surprise 
against the Germans in the early part of 1916. A consideration of 
the offensive side of chemical warfare will include a review of the 
methods of providing and employing the chemicals which may be 
resorted to by an army that has adopted the use of chemicals for 
offensive purposes. 

To say that chemical agents will not find a place in future opera- 
tions is to be unduly optimistic, for events of the war are still too 
fresh in the minds of nations to lead them to expect that the weapon 
will not be revived by an unscrupulous enemy who may hope by 
this means to force a decision. In this respect it is interesting to 
note a letter in the Times of the 12th of November, 1924, which 
discusses “ Germany—Gas Tactics ” and from which the following 
is quoted. “‘ A study of their manual leaves a strong impression 
that gas is regarded by the German military authorities as their 
principal future means of redressing their inferiority in numbers 
of troops and in the more orthodox weapons.”’ However, it is not 
only in Europe that the offensive side of chemical warfare is receiving 
attention. In the United States a corps of chemical warfare troops 
now forms an integral part of the American organization, and the 
possibilities of the employment of chemical agents are now being 
made a matter of research. It might be stated further that the 
Washington Conference will preclude the future use of chemical 
warfare among nations. A short explanation of the terms of this 
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Conference, in so far as they affect the use of chemicals, may not, 
therefore, be out of place. 

The nations which have undertaken to abstain from this form of 
warfare are, among others, Great Britain, France, the United States of 
America and Japan. But although they have undertaken not toemploy 
chemical agents on the offensive side, they are quite naturally under 
no such obligation when a counter is necessitated by their opponents 
having first used this form of warfare. This is a significant fact 
when we realize that some of the signatory Powers are making experi- 
ments on the offensive side, whereas Great Britain, true to the spirit 
of the Conference, has confined her efforts to a defensive organization. 
Of the non-signatory Powers, such as Germany, we may conclude 
from such evidence as we possess, that they would not hesitate to 
employ chemical agents. Despite the many manifest advantages 
of the Washington Conference, there are few who would actually 
contend that such an agreement has rendered chemical warfare an 
unlikely contingency in future wars. ‘The convention might perhaps 
be effective between the signatories, but it would be entirely 
ineffective between a signatory and a non-signatory Power. It 
is not proposed in this article, however, to enter into a lengthy 
discussion on this aspect of the question, although it may reasonably 
be concluded that gas as an offensive means of warfare has come to 
stay. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CHEMICAL AGENTS * 


Before enlarging on the methods of releasing the chemicals and 
the factors which govern their use in the field, a summary of the 
chief properties and characteristics of these agents may be useful to 
the reader. 

There are two broad divisions into which it is usual to classify 
these characteristics. They are first, the duration of the effective- 
ness or the persistency of the agent; and secondly, the means 
by which the agent acts on the individual, or, in short, its 
physiological effects. 

By persistency is meant the time during which the agent is able 
to produce by its properties certain action. An H.E. shell is per- 
sistent for the fraction of a second during which detonation takes 
place. A gas-filled projectile may be able to produce its effect 
in a wood or in other suitable surroundings hours after it has 


* It is more usual to speak of chemical agents than of gas. The latter term 
is not strictly accurate, as the agents may be either gas, liquid or solid. Through- 
out this article the term ‘‘ chemical agent”’ will be used and will include all types 
of chemical, whether liquid or solid, etc. 
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been exploded. In this case the gas-shell is more persistent than the 
H.E. shell. 

The chemical agents may be further divided into the persistent 
and the non-persistent group. Substances of the non-persistent 
group are active on release to their maximum capacity, and the 
greatest chemical effects are produced, in the case of a gas-shell, 
on explosion. This chemical concentration rapidly dissolves and 
in a comparatively short time the area is free from contamination. 
This non-persistent property is of importance, for it enables a 
commander to preface an attack with an employment of chemicals 
of this nature which will force the enemy to adopt protective 
measures, whereas his own troops can move without the same 
restriction. 

Substances of the persistent group are those which do not 
usually develop their maximum effects instantaneously, and with 
favourable conditions are capable of producing casualties from 
anything between seven days to a month after they have been released. 
A further characteristic of the persistent agent is its slow action— 
that is, a man may be, let us say for use of a better word, infected 
for a day or more before he realizes that he is a casualty, and during 
this period he acts asa carrier. The value of an agent of this nature 
is self-evident, for it permits of the lengthy neutralization of areas, 
and spreads disorganization. ‘Thus, for example, the first use by the 
Germans of a persistent agent against the British, in July, 1917, 
resulted in nearly all the R.A.M.C. personnel becoming casualties 
who had attended the men exposed to the agent in question. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS 


The use of chemical agents does not always aim at lethal or 
deadly effects. Not infrequently the object is rather to neutralize 
or temporarily to incapacitate the enemy than to inflict casualties 
of a more severe nature. Therefore, the physiological effect is 
dependent first on the agent employed, and secondly, on the inten- 
tions of the commander who orders the agents to be released. There 
are three main physiological divisions which will be dealt with in 
order :—{i) Lung Irritants. Those substances which attack the 
lungs are usually lethal and it was of such that the Germans made 
use in 1915 in their first gas attack, when they used chlorine. The 
action produced on the individual is not dissimilar to drowning, and is 
brought about by lack of air and oxygen for the system. (ii) Sensory 
Irritants, Substances in this category act upon the fine membranes 
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lining the throat and nostrils, and produce violent coughing, sneezing 
and vomiting. They are not essentially lethal, but are intended to 
make a man remove his mask or defensive apparatus and so to become 
a casualty as a result of their action. They also produce lachryma- 
tion, with the result that a man subject to their action is unable to 
see or to move from where he may happen to be, thus becoming a 
casualty for all purposes of opposition. The lachrymatory agents 
are among the more important of the incapacitating or neutralizing 
substances and were used considerably by the Germans during the 
war. (iii) Skin Irritants. Any portion of the body which comes 
into contact with this kind of agent is affected, and in due course 
a blister is raised. ‘The severity of the blisters is not excessive, but 
they require some time in which to heal. A feature of the skin 
irritants, or vesicants, is their ability to cling to clothes and equip- 
ment which spread the vesicant action. ‘This action is nearly always 
delayed and does not produce its maximum effect until twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours have elapsed. The problem of protection 
against substances which are capable of affecting any part of the body 
is a difficult one and, as yet, by no means solved. The peculiar 
properties of the vesicants, which are mostly of the persistent group, 
add very largely to the difficulty of finding an effective counter. 


METHODS OF RELEASING THE CHEMICALS 


In future operation it is a platitude to say that mobility is an 
essential, but it is said because most of the experience gained in 
releasing chemicals was obtained when the operations were of a 
static nature. As a result, too, great prominence has been given to 
deductions made from this experience and not sufficient to future 
requirements. For this reason it 1s not proposed to discuss such 
cumbersome methods as the cyclinder attack from trenches, but 
rather to obtain a possible view of how the chemicals may be released 
in a more mobile warfare. 

The ideal method is the utilization of some organization already 
in existence, thus avoiding the increased expenditure of new arms 
and new establishments. From this point of view an examination 
will now be made of the possibilities of infantry, artillery and aircraft. 

(1) Infantry—tThe infantry could be equipped with a chemical 
bomb or grenade for use with the present rifle grenade attachment 
which permits of a range of approximately 250-350 yards. 

It is doubtful if any advantage would accrue from such a change. 
In the first place, how many grenades would a platoon carry ? 
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Would they be sufficient materially to alter any situation? The 
answer to both these questions is surely that the results would be 
negligible both in number and effect. Secondly, immediately the 
infantry soldier is loaded up with additional weapons his mobility 
is decreased. The trend of military thought is to lighten the load 
of the infantry, and there would have to be far-reaching advantages 
to bring about an alteration of this view. Thirdly, even if it were 
decided to equip the infantry with chemical bombs, it is doubtful 
if the effect of such bombs in open warfare would be any greater 
than that of H.E. grenades, for in order to produce its best effect 
a bomb requires an enclosed space. Further, the employment of 
chemical agents without the knowledge or sanction of superior 
authority might cause subsequent dislocation of movement and even 
lead to casualties among our own troops. It would seem, therefore, 
that any idea of using the infantry to assist in the releasing of chemical 
agents would not be feasible in view of some of the reasons stated 
above. 

(2) Artillery —Chemical shell was used in large quantities during 
the war, especially by the Germans, who placed considerable value 
on this method of projecting chemical agents. From July to 
December, 1917, they fired 1,000,000 gas-shells, or about 2,500 tons 
of chemicals. Guns of all calibre up to 9°2-inch were utilized for 
this purpose. But a great disadvantage in the employment of 
chemical shell is the large number required to produce adequate 
results. To shell an area 1,000 yards square, 10,000 rounds of 
18-pdr. shell are required, half that number of 4°5-inch, and 
3,000 rounds of 5-inch howitzer. When it is considered that a 
division in the field carries 300 rounds for 18-pdrs. and 4°5-inch 
howitzers and 204 rounds for 3°7-inch howitzers, it becomes obvious 
that even if the total so carried were chemical shells, only minor 
results could be obtained. With the present organization no 
chemical shell is carried with a division. 

The advantages of releasing chemicals by means of shell are 
numerous ; in the first place, any type of agent, either solid or 
liquid, may be used as filling. The chemical filling may be only a 
fraction of the contents of the shell and the remainder H.E. or 
shrapnel as required. An odourless chemical combined with H.E. 
would be capable of effecting surprise, as no indication of its presence 
need be given, and as a result, casualties in excess of those obtainable 
by the use of H.E. alone might be inflicted. A commander employing 
chemical shell is to some extent independent of weather conditions. 

There can be little doubt that chemical shell will be used in 
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future operations for certain definite purposes ; in a war of move- 
ments it cannot be used extensively owing to the limits of supply, 
but a proportion of chemical shell might well be included in the 
divisional quota of ammunition supply. A point worth remember- 
ing is that a shell containing a proportion of H.E. and chemical 
agents is capable of inflicting nearly as much material damage as 
a 100 per cent. H.E. shell, and, at the same time, possesses the 
increased advantage of chemical action. 

(3) Aircraft——Aircraft can operate in two ways to inflict casual- 
ties, first, by the employment of chemical bombs, and secondly, 
by the employment of chemical agents only. 

Bombing has passed its stage of infancy and the dropping of 
chemical bombs is little different from the bombing carried out during 
the war, therefore this part of the question requires little comment. 

The use of chemical agents alone presents greater possibilities 
and the mind visualizes methods of spraying liquids or of scattering 
solids so as to subject an area to chemical action. Experiments of 
fitting aeroplanes with tanks and attaching a spraying apparatus 
might give results of a useful nature. The mobility of the aeroplane 
should be utilized and its capacity of moving over an area should 
be studied from the point of view either of neutralizing the area or 
of rendering all individuals therein non-effective. The altitude from 
which a liquid would be efficacious is doubtless not very great and 
any such method of release would be dependent on wind and 
weather conditions. If it were desired to inflict casualties on a 
town, no matter what the reason, greater success might be expected 
from a number of aeroplanes employing a disseminating apparatus 
than from an equal number of aeroplanes, each of which dropped 
a limited number of H.E. bombs. 

The employment of a solid chemical is not out of the question. 
This could be forced from its containers under pressure and would 
settle over an area in much the same manner as a dust cloud. 

A combination of aircraft and chemistry is likely to be a decisive 
factor in future operations. As to what form this will take, it is 
idle to speculate at length, the necessary experience has not been 
gained and the requisite organization is not in existence. 

It has already been stated in this article that the ideal method of 
employing chemical agents would be by the utilization of some 
organization already in existence. This, however, does not seem a 
possibility, for, having examined some of the possible means of 
release from existing organizations, no one of them in itself would 
appear to supply the necessary medium. The answer would appear 
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to lie in an increased establishment of specialists, i.e. chemical 
warfare troops. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHEMICAL WARFARE TROOPS 


During the war the active measures of the enemy necessitated 
a reply on our part and the specialist R.E. (Gas) companies were 
organized. These troops were equipped with offensive appliances 
and supervized the release of gas against the enemy. As a result 
of the decision of the Washington Conference, there is at the moment 
no offensive organization in our Army. However, it is interesting 
to note that the Americans with their large vision attach great im- 
portance to chemical warfare. Twenty-seven per cent. of their 
casualties in the war were caused by chemical agents, and such 
a fact has not failed to impress itself upon their minds. ‘To-day 
chemical warfare troops, who are specially employed as such, have 
been formed, and the offensive use of chemicals is being studied and 
data is being drawn up for the guidance of the American Army. 
In the fiscal year 1924-1925 $720,760 are to be allotted for this 
Chemical Warfare Service.* 

Let it be granted that the money for the organization in this 
country of chemical warfare troops is forthcoming, and the question 
at once arises as to the form their organization should take. If 
chemical warfare is to be a factor of genuine value in the field, then 
each division should have its chemical warfare troops, and they should 
form just as much a part of it as the sappers and gunners do now. 
This chemical organization, call it H.Q. and four companies, would 
have to be allotted mechanical transport on a generous scale so as 
to enable it to act offensively as soon as its division takes the field. 
The chemical warfare battalion would be under the direct orders 
of the G.O.C. and would be organized so as to permit of companies 
being attached to brigades for indefinite periods. 

With adequate transport, attacks could be staged in a minimum 
of time, and the mobility of the specialists placed on a par with 
that of other troops in a division. The whole problem of chemical 
warfare in a mobile campaign hinges on the question of supply and | 
transport, and, if the chemical warfare troops are to be effective, 
they must be able to act at once with the first supply on hand, and 
such supply must be capable of producing quantitative results. 

In the event of a chemical warfare organization being approved 
and the personnel specially trained, what methods will the offensive 


* See “‘ Journal of the R.U.S.I.,” p. 789, November, 1924. 
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use of this organization assume ? Most methods of projection have 
been limited owing to the vast quantities of shells or drums which 
are required to bring about results of any value. Therefore the 
chemical warfare troops must have appliances containing large 
quantities of chemicals which can be released over an area, much 
the same in character as the early cloud attacks, but with greater 
attributes of mobility and operation. Such a form of attack might 
be effected by cylinders or containers easily transported, filled with 
highly concentrated chemicals which could be released rapidly. 


TACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The power of persistency possessed by certain chemical agents 
peculiarly enhances their value from a tactical point of view. 
Although the sword is double-edged and may re-act dis- 
advantageously, it places in the hand of the commander who has 
a superiority in chemical warfare troops a weapon of the highest 
tactical value. 

Completely to deny an area or locality to an enemy has never 
yet been a possibility—even such places as Guillemont and Oppy 
when under shell fire of the greatest intensity were still occupied 
by troops. It is not claimed that chemical agents will achieve this 
object, but it is instructive to note the orders of our General 
Staff in November, 1918, to troops occupying an area subjected to 
heavy bombardment by agents of the persistent group. The instruc- 
tions gave two alternatives which would be applicable to open war- 
fare. (i) “‘ Evacuation of the locality until it is free from gas.” 
(ii) “ Relief of the troops after eight hours, or more frequently 
when possible.” * This foreshadows great possibilities and enables 
a commander if not to deny absolutely, at least to render a position 
untenable by the enemy except at the expense of great tactical dis- 
organization. Therefore tactical points which would alter an other- 
wise excellent position into one of doubtful value may be so treated 
as to make their occupation a problematical advantage. 

In the German Manuals surprise gas attacks are visualized 
against strong points such as woods and villages, and in mobile 
warfare. There are two distinct headings. (i) “To make 
impracticable certain parts of the terrain that the command wishes 
to keep free of enemy troops for a time.” ‘This will be obtained 
by pushing forward batteries which will hinder the approach of the 
enemy. (ii) In the attack “‘ certain specially designed batteries will 


* See ‘‘ Defence against Gas. S.S. 534.’ November, 1918, p. 8. 
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endeavour by firing gas-shells in short but violent bursts to overcome 
machine-gun nests, mortars and supporting guns.” * 

The property of persistency may prove to be of the utmost value 
in a retirement. Take the case of a rear-guard severely pressed and 
about to withdraw over a river, or a rear-guard in a position where 
it is essential to hold the enemy without calling on the main body 
for reinforcements. All the approaches along which the pursuing 
force may advance can be rendered by chemical agents impassable 
for twenty-four hours, and the pressure of pursuit relieved in a 
manner at present impossible. 

As indicated chemical agents are admirably suited for delaying 
purposes, and it is not out of place to imagine a few machine guns 
of the retiring force (specially organized and equipped so as to with- 
stand by the aid of heavy clothing, protective measures such as oxygen 
carriers, which measures are generally impracticable owing to the loss 
of mobility entailed), fighting the rear-guard action, and by the 
vigorous use of their transport withdrawing as the enemy forces 
his way into the polluted belt. The cooperation of machine guns 
and chemical agents would be productive of valuable results. 

The tactical use of permanent chemical agents is somewhat 
limited by the subsequent plans of the commander, and F.S.R. 
Vol. II, 17 (3), lays down that the persistent agents will not be em- 
ployed except by the authority of the higher command. Certain 
persistent agents will remain effective under the most favourable 
conditions for a month, and thus any idea of a subsequent offensive 
rules out those agents which possess the greatest inherent tactical 
properties. 

This short tactical survey would tend to bring out the fact that 
the employment of the agents would be of greater assistance to a 
force acting on the defensive, and although of use for offensive 
operations and given considerable prominence from this point of 
view by the German teaching, their application is more limited and 
some of their chief characteristics are not utilized. 


STRATEGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


For the offensive in chemical warfare the question of the pro- 
vision of chemicals in large quantities is of primary importance. 
To have a ready supply, it is essential that the productive plants 
should be in existence before the opening of hostilities. 

During the war the Germans were admirably equipped for the 


* See ‘* The Fighting Forces,’’ September, 1924. 
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rapid production on a large scale of certain chemicals. ‘The existence 
of a vast commercial organization on the Rhine, situated close to 
the munition factories, placed in the hands of the enemy a weapon of 
which he was not slow to make use. To produce chlorine and 
phosgene in large quantities was a comparatively simple operation ; 
the plant, the experienced chemists, the facilities were all at the call 
of the Government. This organization existed as a commercial 
entity—that is the fundamental fact. To contrast the Allied make- 
shifts, the organization created in the face of the enemy, the inade- 
quate supplies, the lack of experience, is only to bring out more 
clearly the vital necessity of having an organization in being at 
the commencement of a war. 

It is clear, therefore, that those countries which are the world’s 
dye producers have a great initial advantage. 

In an address by the American Assistant Secretary for War on 
the 5th of October, 1923, the following points were noted. ‘‘ The 
existence or the non-existence of a chemical industry . . . and the 
availability of chemical engineers will be the determining factor in 
our plans. As it stands now we are leaving nothing to chance, and 
the Government will have to manufacture its requirements in 
poisonous substances im case they are needed.* Chemical plants 
throughout the country had been surveyed and listed for possible 
war use. That, after all, is the best and safest way to protect our 
men at the front from a repetition of what the Canadians suffered 
at Ypres in April, 1915.’’ America is a signatory of the Washington 
Conference, yet the above gives her view on the importance of 
chemical warfare in future operations. 

Another strategical aspect which increases part passu with the 
growth of chemical warfare is the factor of the protection of the 
bases of supply against the action of the enemy. ‘The advantages 
of concentration for purposes of production are beyond question, 
and it may be taken that the industrial plants to be protected will in 
the main part be concentrated. The protection of a concentrated 
area is a simpler task than the protection of scattered or isolated 
regions, so that this aspect is somewhat simplified. 


CONCLUSION 


There is little doubt that chemical warfare will assume a position 
of increasing importance in future operations, and there are certain 
factors which would tend to induce nations to employ this weapon 
on a large scale. 

© The italics are the writer’s. 
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In the first place, given the necessary organization, it provides 
a lethal weapon at a small cost. The manufacture of chemical 
agents is infinitely cheaper than, say, the manufacture of heavy 
guns firing large projectiles. Thus economic production is bound 
to influence nations in arms, and on this count alone it might be 
anticipated that chemical warfare has come to stay. 

Secondly, the effectiveness of chemicals is undeniable. They 
may be released and no indication of their presence given until 
casualties are inflicted. It will be possible, with certain improve- 
ments, to employ them without noise and thus to effect surprise. 

It is not generally recognized that the German General Staff 
attached great importance to the use of gas, even in the latter 
stages of the war, when any chance of surprise had been lessened 
by the Allied protective measures. Ludendorff writes as follows 
concerning the offensive of March, 1918: “‘ And yet our artillery 
relied on gas for its effect, and that was dependent on the direction 
- . . and strength of the wind. I had to rely on the forecast sub- 
mitted by my meteorologist . . . indeed, it seemed almost necessary 
to put off the attack.” * This testimony of the German leader 1s 
surely an argument for the future employment of chemical agents. 

To say that on humanitarian grounds a resort to this form of 
warfare is most unlikely is unfortunately not borne out by the 
experience of the last war. There is no reason to think that any 
such consideration will carry greater weight in future international 
engagements than it has done in the past. 

Considered from several points of view, no valid reasons can be 
adduced as to the non-employment of chemical agents in war. It 
would seem that the nations which wish and intend to occupy a 
place in international affairs must give attention to this method 
of warfare. It is most important that the offensive side of chemical 
warfare should not be unduly side-tracked or even totally neglected. 
Steps should be taken to ensure that adequate thought and training 
are devoted in time of peace to the problems governing the offensive 
use of a weapon which will, should hostilities arise, occupy an 
important position in the national armoury. 


© See ‘“* My War Memories, 1914-1918,” by General Ludendorff, vol. ii. p. 597. 


“GAYLAND ” 
AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL IN MOORISH WARFARE 
By Lieut.-CoLoNeL C. P. HAWKES 


I. ‘‘ THE PRINCE OF WEST BARBARY ”’ 


EX AFRICA, so ran the Roman proverb, semper aliquid novi : but 
since the days when first that adage was familiar the centuries 
have from time to time provided instances of its refutation. For 
the history of Barbary, from the age of Jugurtha down to that of 
Abd-el-Krim, has been punctuated by the periodic appearances of 
individuals remarkably similar in all their characteristics, who for 
a space have influenced its progress and whose figures stand out in 
its political and military perspective with a more conspicuous 
colour than those of the host of their forgotten contemporaries. 
To the Maghreb it would now be apter to apply another aphorism 
in a more modern language—lus ¢a change, plus c'est la méme chose ; 
for in that part, at any rate, of Africa History repeats itself at intervals 
of a hundred years or so with noteworthy persistence. And this 
is so mainly because the Moorish mentality is changeless and 
immutable in contrast with the spasmodic jealousies and restless 
political opportunism of Europe; so that the recorded exploits 
and personality of the Berber Chieftain whom in 1662 the English 
called ‘‘ Gayland, Prince of West Barbary,” are curiously “ of a 
piece ”’ with those of Raisuli and Abd-el-Krim, the Moorish Chiefs 
whose names fill the newspaper headlines of to-day.* For “‘ Gay- 
land ’”’ possessed the same cruel cunning and military capacity as 
they display, blended with the same superficial naiveté and bold 
self-confidence: and he played the same game of juggling, to his 
own and his compatriots’ advantage, with the mutual suspicions and 
diplomatic intrigues of the same three infidel nations, Great Britain, 
France and Spain. Indeed, passages from his correspondence 
with Charles II. and the Governors of Tangier might well be 
excerpts from Mrs. Rosita Forbes’s recently published biography 


® Since these lines were written Raisuli’s death has left Abd-el-Krim in 
undisputed possession of the Moroccan limelight. 
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of Raisuli or from interviews given by Abd-el-Krim to modern 
newspaper correspondents. 

Moreover, the theatre in which was staged the drama of “‘ Gay- 
land’s ” history was the same triangular cockpit of international con- 
tention whose apex is Ape’s Hill, and whose baseline runs between 
Fez and Mequinez from Salli on the Atlantic to Taza in the east. 

In 1662 Sidi Hamed Hadu Ibn Abdallah Ghaildn, anglice 
“‘ Gayland,”’ was self-appointed Basha of Arzila, and Chieftain of 
four tribes which inhabited the Gharb—the alluvial plain between 
the uplands and the sea—and of some eighteen Berber clans in the 
hilly districts farther east and north; forbears, in fact, of the 
same fibela people who nearly three centuries later were to proclaim 
Raisuli ‘‘ Sultan of the Mountains.” An English officer of the 
Tangier garrison, who might have been writing with Abd-el-Krim’s 
or Raisuli’s portrait before him, thus describes the “ Prince of 
West Barbary ” in 1662: 

“ His look is fat and plain, but his nature close and reserved. 
He is plump yet melancholy, valiant yet sly ; boisterous yet often 
of few words; watchful yet lustful; careful but intemperate— 
a contradiction in nature. He hath two qualities that may do 
anything : 1. Perfidiousness ; 2. Cruelty.” 

This analysis, which can scarcely be called unprejudiced, perhaps 
lays too heavy a stress on traits of character that are common enough 
in Oriental psychology, and may not have been altogether un- 
observable among European statesmen in the seventeenth century— 
and even later. 


II. THE CoMING OF THE INGLESI 


On Wednesday, the 29th of January, 1662, seven and twenty 
English ships-of-war anchored in Tangier bay, and my Lord 
Peterborough was rowed ashore in the Vice-Admiral’s barge to 
take over the town from the Portuguese ; meeting, however, with 
no such opposition from the outgoing garrison as was later en- 
countered at Bombay, the other moiety of Queen Catherine of 
Braganza’s dowry. But the operation was watched from the 
neighbouring sandhills with curious interest by the Berber tribesmen 
of the littoral ; and as he listened to the distant echo of the drums 
and glimpsed from far off the passage of the gaily-beflagged flotilla 
that carried ashore the Governor and his handful of English troops 
(the embryo of those now famous regiments the Royal Dragoons 
and the Queen’s West Surreys), their Chieftain not improbably 
speculated how this unlooked-for turn of events might profitably 
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be utilized in his plans for securing the Khalifate of north Morocco 
from the new Filali ruler of Fez; and his subtle far-seeing brain 
was doubtless busy with schemes for the first move in the long 
game which was to terminate only in his own death and the subse- 
quent extinction of British ambitions in North Africa. To an 
instinctive Moorish abhorrence of all infidels and foreigners Ghailan 
added a jealous fury against these interlopers who might challenge 
the supremacy to which he hoped to attain in the north-western 
triangle of the Maghreb. For the Portuguese, their predecessors, 
he entertained no feeling stronger than contempt; but these 
Inglest might prove as formidable as the Spaniards, for whom he 
cherished an hereditary hatred and mistrust. 

After a century and a half of high civilization and great glory, 
which had been the most brilliant period in Moorish history, the 
dynasty of the Saadi Sultans had fallen at last before the growing 
power of the Filali Sherifs. Marrakesh had been the capital of the 
Saadis, and under their rule had reached a position of much wealth 
and magnificence. Their palace there, of which to-day only the 
crumbling red walls remain, was a vast building with every archi- 
tectural beauty and all the charm of Arabic culture and luxury. 
And behind its ruins still stands intact the mausoleum of their 
family, which, with the arcaded courtyard of the neighbouring 
M’darsa (College) of Beni Yussuf, all carved in cedar-wood and 
rich in delicate plaster tracery, forms one of the most beautiful 
specimens of Muslim architecture in the world. Political chaos 
had followed the fall of the Saadi Sultanate, and, though the Sherif 
Mohammed, eldest of the three great Filali brethren, had established 
his sovereignty in Fez, anarchy still prevailed in Marrakesh and 
the south. Mohammed’s position, however, was challenged by 
his brother Rashid,—known by the English in Tangier as “ the great 
Tafiletta,”—who ultimately succeeded in killing him two years later 
and consolidated the new dynasty in Marrakesh ; where after eight 
years of a tyrannical reign he was succeeded in turn by Mulai 
Ismail the third brother—proudest and most murderous of the 
Filali Sultans, who treated Charles II. with arrogance and even 
stooped to ask in marriage the hand of a daughter of Le Rot Sole:l.* 


* An incident that inspired the muse of J. B. Rousseau at the Café Laurent 
with a characteristic epigramme : 


Votre beauté, grande Princesse, 
Porte des traits dont elle blesse 
Fusqu’aux plus sauvages leux: 

L’ Afrique avec vous capitule, 

Et les conquétes de vos yeux 

Vont plus loin que celles d’Hercule |! 
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But neither France nor Fortune smiled on the proposed alliance, 
and it was left to Marshal Lyautey to confirm by other means, and 
at a later period, the triumph of French influence in Morocco, and 
to maintain a modern representative of the Filali dynasty as a puppet 
potentate in Rabat. 

Ghailan, however, had espoused the cause of Mohammed, 
under whose @gis he designed to make himself virtual ruler of 
north Morocco; and in 1662 he was engaged in besieging Salli, 
the piratical and semi-independent Atlantic port whence, fifty-seven 
years later, Defoe was to send Robinson Crusoe on his voyage to 
Juan Fernandez, and which was then held by the Kaid Ibn Aboukir 
(or, as the English soldiers called him, ‘‘ Ben Bowcar ’’), a fanatical 
Fast Sheikh who had refused to pay homage to the Shenf 
Mohammed. In both of these regards the advantage of British 
assistance by land and sea became apparent to Ghailan ; and he 
opened relations with Peterborough by accepting from him a 
substantial monetary “ donative,”—which he regarded as tribute 
and his receipt for which was accompanied by a prohibition of the 
cutting of wood within nine miles of Tangier and of all English 
trade between that town and Tetuan, together with demands for 
gunpowder and for the free use of English ships if he should require 
them. After these modest requests had, not unnaturally, been 
refused, Ghail4n at once commenced a guerilla warfare against the 
English, which was to last, with intervals, for the next seven years. 
At first the English found the Moors a new and difficult enemy to 
deal with, and before the year was out they had lost some 600 men. 
For our troops in the seventeenth century had been trained in a 
formalism of strategy and tactics quite foreign to those of the Berbers, 
who combined the swiftness and dash of the Arabs with a system 
of surprise and ambuscade practised by north African fighters 
ever since the time of Hannibal. With Peterborough’s men scouting 
was quite unheard of, and a reconnaissance was still conducted 
like a route-march. They were as surprised as are the Spaniards 
to-day at the proficiency of the tribesmen in musketry, and learnt 
their lesson as dearly then as did their successors some centuries 
later from the Boers at the other end of the continent. Fortunately 
for them, however, the Berber Kaids whose Ksars commanded the 
plateaux and passes of the Moorish highlands (much as the castles 
of the medizval Burgraves held the Rhine) have ever been suspicious 
of and hostile to each other, and the internecine warfare which has 
always provided the Infidel with his opportunity in Morocco now 
favoured the English garrison in Tangier. Two neighbouring 
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Kaids, Bu Hasan Ibn Mohammed and Khamel el Hajj (re-christened 
by our men, with the same endearing flippancy that marked their 
posterity in France in 1914, as “‘ Bo’sun Ben Mahomet” and 
‘“‘ Caramel Hodge ’’), being both hereditary enemies of Ghailan, 
had not only supported the cause of Rashid against Mohammed, 
but began to make overtures to the English to assist them to relieve 
“Ben Bowcar.” Herein Peterborough saw his chance of splitting 
the possible elements of a combined Moorish offensive against 
Tangier, and at once he sent a frigate to Salli, a move which 
Ghail4n countered by proposals for a truce, accompanied by the 
actual sending in to Tangier of provisions for sale to the scantily 
rationed garrison. Having thus allayed the suspicions of the 
English, he then dealt faithfully with ‘“‘ Bos’un Ben Mahomet ” 
and ‘‘ Caramel Hodge ” ; and on the return of the frigate from Salli 
in the early part of 1663 began secretly to prepare to lay siege to 
Tangier, where the Earl of Teviot had now replaced Lord Peter- 
borough as Governor. In June he declared the truce at an end and 
in person led an attack on a new outwork which the English had 
just completed. The first assault, being unsuccessful, was followed 
by a second, which was only repulsed by the defenders owing to 
warning having been given by the dogs which Teviot kept chained 
up in the outposts—a noteworthy anticipation of the use of war- 
dogs in France in 1915 ; and indeed, not an isolated instance of the 
precocity of the tactics on both sides during the siege of Tangier. 
For it is certain that the English made frequent use of bombs and 
“* stink-pots ” (the seventeenth-century equivalents of gas-shells), 
and that their defences were often strengthened by the planting of 
land-mines concealed in pits; while on more than one occasion 
the Moors, having first fired the long grass when the wind favoured, 
attacked the town behind cover of a smoke-screen. The new 
Governor was a tried soldier, and his vigorous counter-offensives 
soon nullified, if they did not stop, the efforts of the besiegers ; so 
that, after some weeks of fighting, the results were indecisive. 
Ghailan, accordingly, sent in a flag of truce, and a parley was 
arranged for between him and the English general. 


III. A PARLEY ON THE MARSHAN 


The meeting took place in a tent pitched by the Moors between 
the lines, on the level stretch of ground now called the Marshan. 
And one can picture the English commanding officer and his staff, 
peruked and jack-booted like the gallants in one of Congreve’s 
comedies, moving to where Ghail4n awaited them, through ranks 
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of white-robed tribesmen, mounted on Berber ponies of more bone 
and substance than pure-bred Arabs, but without their symmetry 
and look of breeding. Their leader sat his horse beneath a banner 
of brocaded silk, erect in a chair-backed saddle, dyed, like his beard, 
a vivid crimson, and with his slippers of lemon-yellow thrust into 
silver stirrups. One hand held high and loosely his red-leather 
reins, while the other plucked the beads of his rosary; and, all 
around, the lines of Berber warriors fringed a camp as primitive as 
that of the Greeks upon the Trojan plain ; with its rows of picketed 
mules and donkeys, and its parallels of black goatskin tents shaped 
like upturned boats, the same then as to-day and in the time of 
Sallust, who—with the good journalist’s observant eye—wrote of 
“* edeficia Numidarum, oblonga incurvis lateribus tecta, quasi navium 
carine essent.” 

The meeting was followed by a banquet given by Ghailan, at 
which the usual profuse and exhausting Moorish menu was served 
with all the ceremony of Oriental etiquette. Lord Teviot was no 
diplomat, but a born leader of men who blended the bluff humour 
of a dragoon with the canny astuteness of a lowland Scot. Ghailan 
and he, however, got on famously together, and their strong per- 
sonalities, though quite divergent, seemed to exercise a mutual 
attraction. For they were soldiers both ; equally brave and equally 
unscrupulous ; and the instinctive liking for each other to which 
both confessed was destined to meet, before a year should pass, 
with an ironically tragic culmination. In the upshot, a twelve- 
months’ truce was concluded between them ; and on the 21st July 
Teviot went on leave to England, taking with him a letter from 
Ghailan to King Charles which was full of florid protestations of 
good faith and friendship, and which is still preserved in our Colonial 
Office records. 

During the Governor’s absence, Colonel Fitzgerald acted as his 
representative, and shortly afterwards sanctioned the acceptance 
by a party of English officers of an invitation from one of Ghailan’s 
numerous fathers-in-law to visit him at Anjera, in the Riff. An 
account of their entertainment was written by the Governor’s 
chaplain, the Reverend Lancelot Addison,—afterwards Dean of 
Lichfield and father of the immortal Joseph of The Spectator —whose 
appreciation of the Meshwi (sheep roasted whole) at dinner did not 
extend to the sleeping accommodation provided after that meal, 
when hosts and guests slept in the room where they had dined, 
and ‘‘ every one made his bed of what he wore, which made our 
English constitutions to wish for the morning.” 
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In October, 1663, the Spanish Government, then at war with 
England, sent Don Diego Felipe de Palma, bearing rich presents, 
upon an embassy to Ghailan, with proposals that he should assist 
the Spaniards to capture Tangier, thus offering him another oppor- 
tunity for his favourite “ playing-off ” game. Through an inter- 
mediary Ghailan wrote at once to Colonel Fitzgerald with an 
intimation of the Spanish proposal and saying that he would reject 
it if the English would send him “ a quantity of money in gold and 
silver and jewels.” Meantime he kept Don Diego and his mission 
lingering at Arzila, just as Raisuli detained Silvestre there while 
he coquetted with France in 1912. But by this time the truce was 
rapidly expiring, and so Ghaild4n took occasion to pay a visit in 
person to Tangier, where he made himself very ingratiating and 
affable, and, appreciating the English love of sport, took the Acting- 
Governor and his staff a-hawking with him in the surrounding 
country—whither the Calpe Hunt now cross occasionally from 
Gibraltar for an occasional by-day. The result of this wily appeal 
to English sportsmanship was a prolongation of the truce until 
April, 1664, a present of fifty barrels of gunpowder, and a promise 
by Fitzgerald that no further fortifications should be built. 

On the 12th of January, 1664, however, Teviot returned from 
England full of new plans for the extension of the English area 
round the town, and he at once withdrew this latter undertaking ; 
with the result that Ghailan, having received his powder-barrels, 
denounced the prolongation of the truce and renewed his “‘ embusca- 
does and surprise-attacks ” against the outlying forts. Teviot, 
undaunted, accelerated the construction of new forward block- 
houses, and on the completion of two specially strong advanced 
redoubts, reported to Whitehall that he had “ put such a pair of 
spectacles on Gayland’s nose as would trouble him so as to oblige 
him at last to a peace.” 

On the 28th of February Ghailan’s Mehalla made a massed 
attack on Tangier, at the end of which a gallant sortie by the Tangier 
Horse under Captain Williams, together with an elaborate and con- 
certed explosion of land-mines, drove off the attacking force in some 
disorder. But in addition to this failure, Ghailan was faced by the 
further successes of Rashid against the Sherif Mohammed, and by 
the continued and obstinate defence of Salli by “‘ Ben Bowcar.” 
He accordingly decided to leave a sufficient containing force in the 
district round Tangier and to withdraw the bulk of his harkas to 
help Mohammed and to press the siege of Salli. 
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IV. THe MASSACRE ON THE MOUNTAIN 


Teviot, for a time, was not to be deluded by the apparent dis- 
appearance of the enemy, but at last he determined to satisfy himself 
by a reconnaissance for the purpose of clearing the hilly ground to 
the west of the town—now known as “ the Mountain ”—of the 
brushwood and trees which had afforded good cover for Moorish 
raiding parties. At the head of a squadron of cavalry, supported 
at an interval by a few companies of infantry—some 450 men in all— 
he rode out of Tangier on the morning of the 3rd of May, 1664. 
Not a Moor was to be seen. No hint of war disturbed the peaceful 
prospect. ‘The dragoons rode easy in their saddles, and the infantry 
marched slowly beneath the increasing heat of the African sun. 
Suddenly, and as if at the command of some Djinn of Eastern legend, 
the oleanders and tamarisk bushes seemed to blossom with armed 
tribesmen, and hordes of Berbers seemed to spring from beneath 
the horses’ feet, hacking and hewing at the bewildered troopers 
before they had time to draw their sabres, while waves of yelling 
Moorish horsemen rode down the astonished infantry. Cut off 
from each other, the dragoons and foot-soldiers fought desperately 
back to back in groups. Teviot was among the first to fall and the 
gallant Scot was never seen again, not even by the Moors; for, 
had they been able to identify his body, his head, according to their 
custom to this day, would undoubtedly have graced the battlements 
over the Kasbah gate at Arzila, like those of the English King’s 
enemies on the spikes over the portcullis of old London bridge. And 
in the dusk of that disastrous day some thirty survivors only crept 
back, spent and wounded, through the gates of Tangier. Such a catas- 
trophe was never again sustained by European arms in Barbary until 
Abd-el-Krim and his Rifi mountaineers destroyed a Spanish army 
of 24,000 men at Monte Arruit in 1921 ; when Silvestre, the Spanish 
General, shot himself in the agony of defeat, and the famous Alcantara 
Regiment of Hussars rode to destruction under their gallant Colonel 
Primo de Rivera, kinsman of the present Chief of the Directory. 
The result of this fatal fight, in which, besides the Governor himself, 
there fell the flower of the English troops in Tangier, might well 
have proved overwhelming to the little English garrison ; but so 
dearly had they sold their lives and so great was the loss that they 
had inflicted on the enemy, that the tribesmen were cowed and 
disheartened, and Ghail4n found it impossible to follow up his 
victory. Instead, he drew off his harkas and turned their attention 
again to the more congenial object of the capture of Salli; which, 
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by the aid of treachery within the walls, he effected some weeks 
later. This object of his long desire being now accomplished, 
Ghailan renewed his communications with the Spaniards, with a 
view of securing their help against Tangier. And when in July 
Fitzgerald, once more Acting-Governor, sent him proposals for a 
truce, he returned a bombastic answer demanding the demolition 
of all the existing fortifications. 

But the death of the Sherif Mohammed and the continued success 
of “the great Tafiletta’’ marked the turning-point of Ghaildn’s 
career. Rashid was everywhere victorious, and the fickle Berber 
tribesmen were deserting in hundreds to what they considered to be 
the winning side. In despair Ghail4n threw over the Spaniards 
and turned for help again to the despised Jnglesi, laying stress on 
his own good faith and alleging that all the trouble had come about 
from Teviot’s repudiation of Fitzgerald’s undertaking to cease 
defensive works. Lord Bellasis, who had been hurriedly sent out 
from London to fill the place of 'Teviot, found matters at Tangier 
in a most parlous plight, and gladly concluded a treaty of peace 
with Ghailan,—which began “ This Peace shall last for ever,” —and 
went on to arrange for the provisioning of Tangier by the Moors 
and for the assistance of their corsairs from Salli against a threatened 
attack by the French fleet from Toulon under the Duc de Beaufort. 

Meanwhile, in June, 1666, Rashid had taken Tetuan and in- 
flicted a crushing defeat on Ghailan’s Mehalla, from which the latter 
only escaped with three wounds and after desperate fighting, 
and with a remnant of his followers managed at last to reach Arzila 
in safety owing to the speed and endurance of his horse, an English 
cavalry charger captured in the battle with Teviot on “ the 
mountain.” Closely invested in Arzila by Rashid, he sent to Tangier 
imploring the Governor to send him an English Tabib (doctor) 
to heal his wounds, and as much artillery and provender as 
could be spared ; and by the same messenger he returned the horse 
with his grateful thanks, describing it as at once “a camel and a 
lion.” ‘The doctor and the stores were sent to Arzila in a ship-of- 
war, and, thanks to their aid, during a counter-attack in August 
Rashid’s forces were temporarily driven off and two of their leaders 
killed; a result attained chiefly by the indomitable bravery of 
Ghailan himself and the admirable direction of his artillery by the 
boatswain of the English ship. Ghail4n now saw that his only 
chance against Rashid lay in English assistance from the sea, and 
he wrote both to King Charles asking for more ships-of-war, and, 
by a third party, to the Governor of Tangier, stating that if the 
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English would help him at Arzila he would make over all his lands 
in north Morocco to the English King. 

But Allah had definitely turned away his face from Ghailan, and 
Rashid pressed the siege of Arzila with redoubled vigour. The 
garrison was reduced by hard fighting and disease, desertions were 
numerous, and the defence was undermined by mutiny and dis- 
satisfaction. 


V. THe LALta PORTINGESA 


In 1668 Ghailan decided to leave Arzila to its fate, and, swallow- 
ing his pride, embarked on an English ship with his women and his 
household, and sought refuge as a fugitive in the infidel town which 
he had hoped for so long to enter as a conqueror. The Governor 
received him with every honour and provided a house for him and 
his harem, which the prying eyes of the English officers soon dis- 
covered to be composed of “‘ very pritty women,” including a sister 
of Ghaildn’s, whom even official despatches described as being 
“‘ very fayre and lovely.’”’ And now the eternal feminine element, 
never absent as a mainspring of events in Arab history, made 
trouble in what had promised to be a final reconciliation of the 
English and their most redoubtable enemy, and to put an end to a 
cooperation which might have altered the subsequent records of 
North Africa. One of Ghailén’s wives was a Portuguese girl, 
captured some eight years before off a Portuguese ship and sold 
into slavery at Salli. She had been bought by Ghaildn, and, after 
having been forced to abjure Christianity, had grown up in his 
harem and been married to him when she attained a suitable age. 
Though she soon became the Chieftain’s favourite wife, the ‘‘ Lalla 
Portingesa’”’ evidently retained deep-seated recollections of her 
faith and fatherland ; for, on her arrival in Tangier, she at once 
got into communication with the Portuguese Dominican Fathers 
who had been allowed to remain there, by special request of Queen 
Catherine of Braganza, after their countrymen had handed over the 
town to the English. To these good men she expressed her desire 
of returning to Portugal and of resuming the Christian religion, 
which, she vowed, she had only renounced under force majeure. 
The matter being referred to the Governor, he sent for Ghailan 
and pointed out to him that the girl was on English soil and had 
appealed to him as a Christian and a European, and that, if Ghailan 
did not accede to her request, the affair would be taken out of his 
hands and the girl repatriated. Ghailan, whose immediate fate 
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seemed to depend on good relations with the English, at length 
acceded with the worst possible grace, and his gratitude turned 
secretly to a virulent hatred. As a Mahomedan, he considered 
that he had been wounded in the vital region of his domestic relations, 
and as soon as he could, he shook the dust of Tangier from his feet 
and embarked on a Moorish ship for Algiers, where he hoped to 
obtain the assistance of the Dey’s Government against Rashid and 
the accursed infidel interlopers. As luck would have it, on arrival 
at Algiers, he found that a small British squadron had just dropped 
anchor there to demand satisfaction for depredations recently 
committed by the Algerine pirates on English shipping. Playing 
with consummate astuteness the cards thus put into his hand, he at 
once sought audience with the Dey and poured out before him in 
the presence of the English captains allegations of gross ill-treatment 
of himself and his household by the English in Tangier, and accusa- 
tions of actual robbery of valuables entrusted to their care. The 
boot was thus adroitly fitted on to the other leg, and the Dey and his 
Ministers joyfully seized on this pretext for refusing to discuss the 
English claims until reparation should be made to their co-religionist 
for his ill-usage by the Infidels. Pursued by the insults and im- 
precations of the Algerines, the English captains at once quitted 
the Dey’s Palace (probably the same place in which, in 1830, the 
fate of Algeria was settled by a tap of the Dey’s fan on the cheek 
of the French Consul), while Ghailan was overwhelmed with honours 
and offers of immediate assistance in his campaign against the 
Filalis and the Christians, whether English, French or Spanish. 
His resources thus replenished, Ghailan returned to Morocco 
and at once took the field against the Filalis at the head of a 
large new Mehalla of Rifis from Gomera and Berber tribesmen 
from all the Jibela country and the Algerian border ; having pre- 
viously dispatched trusty emissaries to Lisbon to recapture his 
apostate Portuguese wife, for whom he appears to have cherished 
a quite sincere affection. He changed his game, meanwhile, with 
the English at Tangier by representing to them that his fortunes 
were nowin the ascendant; and in an arrogant letter to the Governor, 
which combined threats with offers of help against “ the great 
Tafiletta,”’ he asked for money and muskets and ammunition, as 
well as for “ a good gun and pistol for myself, even if they be your 
Excellency’s own ; for you are so good a friend that I trouble you 


for anything.” 
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VII. GaYLANp’s Last FIGHT 


But “his fate was about his neck.” Secure, like Raisuli, in 
the belief that his baraka (good luck) would hold good, he pre- 
sumptuously offered battle near El Ksar to Mulai Ismail, the brother 
and eventual successor of Rashid. It was his last battle. Out- 
generalled and outfought, Ghail4n’s Mehalla melted like the snows 
in springtime, though he displayed his usual ferocious courage 
and had three horses killed under him. He was shot by a musket- 
ball while trying to rally his tribesmen, and his severed head was 
carried on a lance-point before the conqueror, who within a few years 
was to make himself undisputed master of the Moorish Empire ; 
and whose troops were to watch the last boatload of Englishmen 
leaving Tangier in 1684, just as in 1662 those of Ghailan had seen 
the first arrive. But it was Ghailan who, by seven years of un- 
remitting warfare had relaxed the English hold upon the town, and 
had disheartened the English Government and people by the 
apparently endless flow of blood and treasure which his attacks 
occasioned. It was he who had made the African adventure so 
unpopular that the England of Charles II. came to regard Tangier 
with much the same antipathy as that with which the Spain of 
Alfonso XIII. regards Melilla and Tetuan to-day. Had it been 
otherwise, English colonial policy might have achieved as great a 
triumph in the north as it subsequently did at the southern extremity 
of the same great continent ; and British predominance might now 
extend from the Atlantic to the Nile, along the whole southern 
coastline of the great seaway to India. That this became a dream 
unrealizable is mainly due to the seven years’ scheming and fighting 
relentlessly carried on against the English at Tangier by the im- 
placable and half-legendary Berber Chieftain whose name is per- 
petuated in our Colonial Office records as ‘‘ Gayland, Prince of 
West Barbary.” 


THE TRAINING OF A _ TERRITORIAL BAT- 
TALION BEFORE ITS ANNUAL PERIOD IN 
CAMP 


By a C.O. 


AN article on the training of a battalion of the Territorial Army 
during the months of the year other than the period spent at camp 
may perhaps be of interest to officers of the Regular Army, and with 
this object in view the following article has been written. It is not 
intended to be a guide as to how a battalion should train, but is the 
method adopted by a battalion commander of one unit after twelve 
months’ experience of command. 

The drawing up of a programme of training for a Territorial 
unit presents many difficulties. Moreover, a system which is 
applicable to one unit would probably have to be modified to suit 
another unit, for the reason that probably no two battalions of the 
Territorial Army work under the same conditions Units which 
recruit wholly in large towns, such as London, Manchester or 
Bristol, are faced with a different set of problems to those whose 
area lies in the country districts of Dorset, Norfolk or the Highlands 
of Scotland. 

In each case there are advantages and disadvantages. Ina town 
unit the platoons, sections and companies are concentrated ; in a 
country unit they are scattered. It is easy in the former case to 
assemble all the officers and some non-commissioned officers for 
Courses of Instruction to be held on special evenings during the 
week for a given period, whilst in a country unit where the drill halls 
are scattered over an area of a hundred miles it is not possible to 
assemble all officers and selected non-commissioned officers on 
certain evenings in the week or for any length of time. These 
classes must be of limited duration, according to the length of time 
for which instructors can be spared, and they must be company 
classes. 

It must be remembered that officers on joining are attached for 
one month to the regimental depét. Advantage also is taken of 
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opportunities as they occur, to send non-commissioned officers for 
a period of instruction either to the regimental depét or to the line 
battalion ; but the difficulty which continually confronts a command- 
ing officer is that his best non-commissioned officers are usually 
the men who are most successful in civilian life, and who find the 
greatest difficulty in leaving their employment to carry out a period 
of attachment; consequently recourse has to be had to these 
evening classes. 

Undoubtedly the training of officers and non-commissioned 
officers is no easy matter, and some people argue that it is not possible 
to carry out this most important training efficiently in a country 
battalion because of the impossibility of concentration ; that the 
expense in maintaining such units is not justified, and therefore that 
detachments in the country should be disbanded, and all energies 
devoted to the raising of units in our towns and cities. But with 
care and forethought instruction can be given to officers and non- 
commissioned officers of country battalions by assembling company 
classes on certain evenings during the winter months. The in- 
struction given may not be on such a liberal scale as could be given 
and the results may not be so satisfactory as in the case of a battalion 
class. But every drill hall is equipped with sand tables, and a very 
good course can be carried out ; even if the country unit does suffer 
a slight disadvantage in this respect it gains it in others. First, a 
great deal of training in the open can be given during the summer 
months ; secondly, company commanders, platoon commanders 
and non-commissioned officers can learn how to command, because 
the company commander cannot always be appealing to battalion 
headquarters nor the platoon commander to his company head- 
quarters, nor the section commander to his platoon officer. They 
thus learn to use their own initiative and to give decisions ; and 
thirdly, there is the great advantage that Regular battalions are kept 
in touch with their country districts, and the latter with their 
Regular battalions. 

No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down for the training of a unit 
of the Territorial Army, each battalion must work out its own system 
according to its own local conditions, and the following paragraphs, 
which refer to a battalion recruited entirely in a country district, 
may not be applicable to a town unit and may not suit all country 
battalions. 

In a country battalion the district from which recruits are drawn 
1s organized into five areas, headquarter wing and four companies ; 
each company is divided into platoon areas, the platoon areas being 
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again subdivided into section areas. Take, for example, the small 
market town of A——. The platoon commander has his head- 
quarters and two sections in A, one section is found from the neigh- 
bouring villages of B and C, and one section from the village of D. 
Company headquarters are fifteen miles away, the platoon com- 
mander has to supervize the whole of his training ; he has to give 
decisions ; he knows all the employers of labour, and he frequently 
meets his men at their civilian work. The platoon is a happy 
family, the town is proud of its detachment of the county regiment, 
and visits from officers, non-commissioned officers and men from 
the Regular battalion who live in the district and come home on 
leave are welcomed. 

If the allocation of a definite area is essential for the platoon of 
a company, it is equally essential for the machine-gun platoon and 
signal section of the Headquarter wing. They must each have 
their own district in the Headquarter wing area or their own in- 
struction becomes impossible. The bed rock of a battalion is the 
platoon ; ina unit of the Territorial Army, where the men are not 
living in the same barrack room, or messing at the same table in 
the company dining hall, this platoon spirit has to be fostered. A 
well-organized Headquarter wing is essential so as to ensure that 
no men are taken from a platoon when the battalion proceeds to 
camp, and any reorganization for the annual training as suggested 
in an article on an infantry Territorial brigade published in the 
April number of the Army Quarterly is to be deprecated ; such 
action, in the writer’s opinion, disheartens the platoon commander 
and does away with the platoon spirit. 

In two of the larger towns which provide more than one platoon 
a difficulty in connection with keeping men in their own platoons 
for all evening parades sometimes arises owing to the fact that on 
one evening two men may turn up from one platoon and twelve 
from another. In this case the men when they parade fall in by 
sections and platoons, classes are then made up, and before the 
parade is dismissed the men are again fallen in by platoons and 
sections. By this means men are encouraged to turn up 80 as to 
work together in their platoons ; they are made to realize what the 
platoon is, and thus the platoon spirit is fostered. 

The platoon being.well organized, the next consideration is 
what time is available for instruction. A man on joining the 
Territorial Army only contracts, after he has finished his recruit 
drills, to attend twenty annual drills and a fortnight’s camp, and to 
fire a musketry course, or to attend thirty drills, a week’s camp 
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and fire a musketry course. But the fortnight at camp is the most 
valuable part of a man’s training ; it is worth far more than ten drills. 
Twenty drills are really too little, but if the instruction given is 
interesting, men will do more than twenty drills, especially in country 
districts, which have no counter attractions such as cinemas and 
dances, and this is certainly another great advantage which the 
country battalion possesses over the town battalion. Many men 
put in forty or fifty, and sometimes as many as sixty, drills ; but 
care should be taken not to ask too much of a man; the recruit 
whom the Territorial Army needs is the man who is a success in 
civilian life, and takes a pride and an interest in his hobby, which 
is serving with the Territorial Army, during his summer holidays 
and in the evenings after he has finished his day’s work. 

The period during which a man has to qualify for his bounty 
is from the 1st of November to the 31st of October, but the majority 
of men qualify before leaving camp, and the period between leaving 
camp and the 31st of October is spent in clearing up, closing accounts, 
records, etc. The period available for training, therefore, is from 
the 1st of November to the end of the summer camp, and this period 
is divided into the following three parts :-— 

(a) November to March. (i) Special classes of instruction for 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men who are likely to 
become non-commissioned officers; (ii) training of specialists ; 
and (ili) miniature range, drill and other competitions. 

(6) March to Camp. ‘Twice a week in the evening at each drill 
hall with occasional Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 

(i) Individual and platoon training; (ii) special classes of in- 
struction for signallers and machine gunners ; (iii) musketry course ; 
(iv) one week-end company camp ; and (v) tactical exercise for officers 
and selected non-commissioned officers. 

(c) Annual Camp. (i) Aims at making non-commissioned officers 
fit for (a), and (ii) aims at making platoons as efficient as possible 
for (c). 

The question to decide is what state of efficiency can be attained 
by the platoon before it proceeds to camp. Camp is a period during 
which every minute that can be secured must be put into mancuvre. 
It is no use putting a half-trained horse into a steeplechase and 
letting him crash through his fences, for he will never learn the 
proper way of taking them ; his training must be progressive. All 
training must be progressive, but how to achieve this in the training 
of the Territorial Army is one of the hardest problems to solve, 
because on one night six men may turn up for parade and on the 
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next night twenty. It is not the fault of the men; in a_ colliery 
district the men may be on night shift one month and not the next. 
A postman may be on late duty one week and not the next, or he 
may be on late duty on Mondays but not on Fridays. It may be 
hay-making time, and the weather being fine it is essential to get 
the hay in. For these reasons the men cannot be ordered to turn 
up for a consecutive number of drills, and the working out of a 
progressive training scheme is difficult. A system evolved by a 
certain unit has been adapted to suit the battalion to which reference 
is made in this article. The rough outline of this scheme is as 
follows. Subjects for instruction are grouped under various 
headings and each group is given a letter of the alphabet; for 
instance, take two examples : 

Letter “A.” Arm drill; L.G. drill for L.G. sections ; rapid 
loading ; and description of targets. 

Letter “E.” Platoon drill; battle drill; and small attack 
scheme. 

A training programme for every drill evening from April to camp 
is made up by allotting the various letter groups to different evenings, 
each letter group being repeated two or three times. The pro- 
gramme, together with a list of the grouping of subjects, is hung 
up in a conspicuous place in the drill hall, and the men are informed 
that they must make it a point of duty to attend at least one drill 
under each letter heading. 

A well thought out training programme is essential for all train- 
ing, and if it is necessary for a Regular unit, it is more than ever 
essential for a unit of the Territorial Army. ‘The above system not 
only means a well thought out programme, but it aims at obtaining 
a small degree of progressive training and ensures varied and 
interesting instruction. 

The same system with a different syllabus is adopted for the 
signal section, and the machine-gun platoon. As has been men- 
tioned in a previous paragraph the signal section and machine-gun 
platoon must each be recruited from a definite area or their training 
becomes impossible. Even then the training of these experts, 
especially the signal section, is no easy task. In the district to which 
this article refers, men who in civilian employ are telegraphists are 
adverse to joining the Territorial Army. Signallers, therefore, have 
to be trained from the very start, and great difficulty is being ex- 
perienced in finding men for this particular branch, which is only 
fifty per cent. of its proper strength. An excellent course was held 
at the end of March under an instructor who was sent down by the 
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Command. The duration of the course was one week, the men 
paraded every night, Saturday afternoon and the whole of Sunday. 
The battalion signal officer of the Regular battalion also came and 
supervized, and his assistance was of the greatest value. These 
liaisons between Regular and Territorial units of a regiment are of 
inestimable value, and are much appreciated by all ranks of the 
latter. 

As regards the machine-gun platoon, the platoon sergeant is an 
ex-company sergeant-major of the late Machine Gun Corps who 
before the war was sergeant to the machine-gun section of one of the 
Regular battalions. He has recently been through a refresher 
course at the school at Netheravon, and is a capable instructor with 
a thorough knowledge of his weapon. The battalion sergeant- 
major has also recently qualified at the machine-gun school, so that 
although at present the platoon is without any subaltern officers a 
state of efficiency is fast being attained. 

Another difficulty which confronts commanding officers of a 
Territorial unit, which especially concerns these two portions of 
the Headquarter wing, is the impossibility of men being able to 
attend long courses of instruction, because, as a rule, the best 
signallers and the best machine gunners are men who are a success 
in civilian life and who cannot spare the time to go through a course 
at a school of instruction. 

A week-end camp under company arrangements is included in 
the syllabus for progressive training. The programme of instruc- 
tion at the camp consists mainly of battle drill, thus steadying the 
men down to their places in the ranks, and limiting the time to be 
put in on this account at the annual training. Moreover, by holding 
a camp platoons turn out up to strength, and full value can be derived 
from the training. ‘These company camps which are held in com- 
pany areas are entirely under company arrangements, and though 
the company commander’s training programme and administrative 
arrangements are scrutinized by the commanding officer, neverthe- 
less the company commander is left to work out all the details. 

The last heading for instruction to be given during the months 
of April, May, June and July is Tactical Exercises for officers and 
selected non-commissioned officers. These exercises are held 
during week ends, and they are scheduled to take place during this 
period of the year and not during the winter months so as to get 
the full value of daylight, and to obtain, if possible, suitable weather. 
The knowledge gained at these exercises is of inestimable value ; 
moreover, they afford an opportunity for holding battalion con- 
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ferences at which all officers are present. The battalion exercises 
are held at a place where there is suitable hotel accommodation, 
officers assembling on Sunday evenings. One of these exercises 
is held at the place allotted to the battalion for its summer camp, 
thus enabling officers to gain a slight knowledge of the area in which 
they will have to work during their annual training. If officers 
before they proceed to camp can get some idea of the “ lie of the 
land,” and the areas allotted to them for training, then they can 
think out small schemes at home, and put the final touches to them 
at the first opportunity after the battalion arrives under canvas. 
Camp is a period of intensive training, and as it is difficult to work 
in all the instruction that should be given, the advantages of the pre- 
liminary reconnaissance cannot be over-estimated. For this exercise 
arrangements are made for officers who can get away to assemble 
on Friday, the remainder coming on Saturday. In addition to 
battalion exercises two or three schemes are also worked out by 
companies under company arrangements. ‘These latter take place 
on Sundays at some convenient centre in the company area, and 
are primarily intended for non-commissioned officers. 

There are two matters regarding officers and non-commissioned 
officers in the Territorial. Army which merit especial consideration. 
One is the peace establishment of officers, which could with ad- 
vantage be increased, so as to allow of one subaltern with each 
platoon, one with each section of the machine-gun platoon and 
one with the signal section, making a total of nineteen subalterns. 
The present establishment provides only for twelve subalterns, for 
although a battalion is allowed four over the establishment, making 
a total of sixteen, only twelve can be paid if they proceed to camp. 
With a county battalion it is essential that each detachment should 
be commanded by an officer, for in time of peace an officer carries 
greater weight with the employer, and in case of war it is officers 
with knowledge who will be required. ‘The second point is that in 
the Territorial Army there are no unpaid lance-corporals ; why the 
Territorial Army should be treated differently to the Regular 
Army in this respect it is not easy to say. 

But perhaps now that the Territorial Army in the event of 
war is to take over the responsibility of raising new formations, the 
question of establishments will be revised, so as to ensure that a 
commanding officer will not, on the outbreak of war, be ordered 
without previous warning to detail a certain number of officers and 
non-commissioned officers to form the cadre of a new formation. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that this article has shown how a 
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battalion of the Territorial Army can carry out a good sound scheme 
of training, the object of which is to bring platoons to camp in as 
high a state of efficiency as possible. Much can be accomplished by 
each platoon working to a definite programme, by tactical exercises 
and a week-end camp. If training is carried out on these lines, 
the greater part of the time in camp can be devoted to maneuvre. 
But, however good the programme may be, little will be accom- 
plished unless the permanent staff is composed of thoroughly 
efficient, reliable and tactful men. 


MECHANICAL DRAUGHT AND FIELD 
ARTILLERY 


By Captain O. T. Fritu, R.A. 


Introductory.—At the outset let it be made plain that the writer 
lays no claim to expert or official knowledge of his subject, never 
having served in a “ Dragon” Brigade. Curiosity is mainly 
the reason for this article—an active curiosity which hopes to elicit 
facts by controversy or criticism. Articles have appeared on the 
subject in various Service journals, but they have all dealt with hard 
facts concerning weight, horse-power and the like; none has yet 
given us more human information as to whether the “ dragonized ”’ 
battery commander longs for his six-horse team again, whether the 
rank and file like the change, whether the absence of “ stables ” and 
“‘ water ” gives more time for training the gunners, and the definite 
pros and cons of dragon and horse as seen by a battery on the move 
and in barracks. 

To summarize common knowledge, the present (Mark II.) 
dragon may be taken as pulling a gun much farther and much 
faster than a six-horse team, except possibly over very stoney 
ground. It will also deliver at the gun position, if required, as 
much ammunition as the two ammunition wagons which each 
horse-drawn gun keeps in its subsection. In its present form, 
however, the dragon is very heavy, very noisy and so broad that 
country lanes may be too small for it. It has the common defect of 
all metal-track vehicles, namely that its track will wear out and require 
replacement at short periods compared with wheels. Its cost runs 
well into four figures, and it has a Gargantuan petrol consumption. 
Admittedly the Mark II. dragon is experimental and not final ; 
moreover, it possesses far more power than is required for its two-ton 
load of field gun. Improvement, therefore, can be confidently 
expected. 

A Broad View.—Interest in tractor-draught for field artillery 1s 
not by any means confined to the Regular. In the Territorial Army 
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draught-horses and horsemen are becoming more and more difficult 
to obtain. It is an open question whether internal combustion 
engines and their drivers are not now easier to come by and quicker 
to train than horses and horsemen. In the event of a big war 
the question of supply and demand may insist on the replacement of 
the artillery team by some form of tractor. Before the annual 
training each year the question of horse supply is without doubt 
the biggest problem confronting the Territorial field artillery 
brigade commander. As a general rule, he is driven to hiring horses 
which are untrained and unteamed. A very large proportion of 
the energies of every battery is dissipated in horse breaking during 
the one golden opportunity of the year for training. A supply of 
efficient tractors for Territorial field brigades would be a tremendous 
boon to that portion of the Royal Regiment. 

Supply—The above suggestion removes one Gorgon head, 
which is promptly replaced by the question of the supply of tractors 
for war. It would be expensive folly to keep in store sufficient 
idle tractors to arm the Territorial Army in time of war, all deteriorat- 
ing and becoming out of date. It would be even worse folly to 
wait for war before beginning manufacture of the latest type. The 
only solution is the basic principle of adopting a machine which is 
in everyday use. This, of course, is the ideal. A working com- 
promise would be an everyday machine which slight alteration 
would adapt to military use. A solution on these lines would ensure 
** production ”’ behmd the machine, signifying factories, plant and 
skilled labour at work manufacturing the tractor, a stock of spare 
parts for it, and drivers used to its ways. 

There are two ways in which the solution can be sought. In 
the first place can inventive brainwork produce an Army dragon, 
which (possibly subsidized) can be put into economic use on road 
and farm? ‘The present dragon is out of court on the grounds of 
cost, size, weight and fuel consumption ; nor does it seem likely 
that sufficient progress will be made for a long time to make this 
solution possible. It is argued, therefore, that the present type of 
dragon is likely to be restricted to the Regular Army during, at least, 
the early period of a big war. 

As an alternative to the dragon can inventive brainwork adapt 
or create a farm or road vehicle which will be up to field artillery 
work? The large and increasing number of small tractors to be 
seen pulling heavy loads on farms or in London, their small cost, 
small engines and small fuel bill compared with the dragon give 
furiously to think that a scheme of “‘ boarded-out ” tractors must 
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come into existence in the near future, if they can at all fill require- 
ments. It is admitted that there are weighty arguments in favour 
of tracks for chars d’assaut and vehicles designed to move in the 
forward areas. Against this, the questions of supply and economy 
demand further and extensive trial of the wheel before it can be 
definitely abandoned. 

“* Artillerie portée.”—An alternative to the dragon which must 
not be overlooked is provided by the French system. During the 
latter stages of the war the French utilized a mobile reserve of field 
guns which were carried to their destination in any required portion 
of the line in lorries—a gun, its detachment and its ammunition all 
in one lorry. Such a system has the undoubted advantages of rapid 
transit and a large radius of action. The disadvantages are equally 
patent. Field guns cannot always come into action on ground which 
lorries can reach. It may be possible to arrange for a proportion 
of the field guns to do this, but it appears a dangerous system to 
apply to the bulk of the guns. Secondly, a lorry column is liable 
to suffer serious delay on the march as the result of road demolitions. 
These two arguments alone turn the case heavily against any 
ordinary commercial lorry as the normal means of draught or 
portage for field guns. . 

A Concrete Case—lIt is purely by chance that the Fordson 
figures as the concrete case. There well may be other makes of 
tractor whose performance would be as good or better when used 
to haul a gun. 

(1) A medium brigade R.A. of the Territorial Army has been 
to two successive annual camps, using Fordsons instead 
of eight-horse teams to pull their guns. The load behind 
the tractor in this case was about five tons in place of the 
two tons of a field gun. The Fordson was slow, which 
is scarcely surprising under the circumstances, but it got 
the guns into action. The fact of the same brigade 
using the Fordson for two years in succession is particularly 
interesting. 

(2) No information has been obtained of any field artillery 
brigade having gone to camp with Fordsons. There is an 
account, however, of a small trial made of a Fordson with 
an 18-pdr. behind it. It was tried on road and farm, 
uphill and downdale, on grass, plough and through water. 
In the last only was trouble experienced and this was 
overcome. The trial was not by any means exhaustive 
and only a tentative description was written, but this 
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states : “‘ There seems no reason to doubt that the Fordson 
can pull an 18-pdr. practically anywhere that horses can.” 
Moreover, there are at least three cheap and simple 
amendments to the Fordson which should improve its 
performance markedly. 

From the above scanty data, no large claims are made. The 
present farm tractor is not a dragon, nor does it approach it in per- 
formance. It is not even maintained that the Fordson in its present 
state is as fast for a short distance as a six-horse team. 

It is, however, claimed that the farm tractor is already a long 
way advanced towards being a possible replacement to horse draught 
in the Territorial field artillery. It is cheap (£143), powerful, 
economical and in wide use. 

Pack Artillery —For a year of peace and for a year of war in a 
minor theatre the writer assisted in ‘‘ close support ” of the infantry 
in the most literal sense of the word. The country was almost all 
thick bush, affording excellent cover ; the German artillery was neg- 
ligible ; our guns were carried on the heads of brawny and stout- 
hearted enlisted gun-carriers and there were plenty of spare carriers 
in case of need. Even so, one breathed a sigh of relief when the 
guns were safely in action. Now see a 3°7 howitzer on its mules— 
admittedly it is generally on Salisbury Plain where it shows up— 
there seems to be a great deal to shoot at and a lot of vital places 
where it can be hit. If the target be reduced by putting the gun in 
draught, the gun ceases to be ubiquitous. Is it not possible that 
a small, well-silenced tractor will replace the mule in pack or 
draught, except in mountain warfare? In a big war, increased 
radius of action and decreased vulnerability might well compensate 
for not being able to move literally step for step with the infantry. 

Antitank.—It is difficult to depict accurately a train of thought, 
especially when it has extended over several years. This one 
begins with the gun carriers of the aforesaid pack battery. Their 
drill, in action, was to hand their loads over to the gunners who 
brought the guns into action. The gun carriers then formed up 
in a rough semicircle in the bush some 70 yards in rear of the guns, 
hid themselves, drew their matchets (their sole but handy weapon), 
and waited for any unsuspecting enemy to come along; then they 
surprised him. 

The next link was idle speculation as to what would happen if 
a modern column of all arms, “‘ of which you form part,” were 
caught on the march by a covey of modern tanks—an unpleasant 
thought. Finally, a kind subaltern showed the writer how a Mark 
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II. dragon could travel and jink, and led him to understand that 
dragons and tractors generally, unlike the horse, liked having extra 
weight to carry. 

And the conclusion of the train of thought was this: that every 
artillery tractor should carry some sort of anti-tank weapon, to be 
manned by the driver or his mate. Make it a one-man gun after 
the fashion of the 14-pdr. C.O.W. semi-automatic which was under 
trial in 1918, or, failing that, an armour-piercing super-machine 
gun, or, at the worst, an anti-tank elephant gun. The essential 
thing is to give to the artillery something on a pivot mounting with 
a bullet-proof shield, so that it can speak with its enemies on the 
march. After all, an aeroplane with a crew of two, or even one, 
always has some means of being offensive. 

Apart from the question of march protection, a highly mobile 
collection of wagon lines, not only the field tractors, but also the 
medium four-wheel-drives similarly armed, would make the artillery 
area much more interesting for any enemy tanks which might 
break through into it. It would also promote the wagon line fronr 
ancillary to auxiliary action. It may even be urged that a pro- 
portion of the M.T. vehicles of the R.A.S.C. might usefully carry 
a sting of some sort. 

Wagon line tactics can be worked out at leisure. 


NOTES ON FOREIGN WAR BOOKS 


THE past quarter has provided a number of foreign war books of 
interest, notably General de Moranville’s Du haut de la tour de 
Babel, Schwarte’s War experience in Examples from the World War, 
the French translation of the captured archives of the German 
Fourth Army, General Danilov’s reminiscences of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas’ headquarters, and the German official account of Jutland. 


Du haut de la tour de Babel (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 8 francs), by 
Lieut.-General de Selliers de Moranville (in August, 1914, Chief 
of the Staff of the Belgian Army), is a summary of the French and 
German plans of campaign and an authentic account of the Belgian 
plan. It forms an excellent introduction to the study of the Great 
War. Written for the purpose of enlightening his compatriots, the 
author selected the title which he has given it because, in their 
ensemble, public opinion and war literature afford a spectacle of 
confusion, and naturally the image of the Tower of Babel presented 
itself to his mind. 

After explaining the duties of a Government and a Commander- 
in-Chief, General de Moranville defines war plans, plans of mobili- 
zation, concentration and couverture, and plans and projects of 
operations. He then gives a close summary of the development of 
the French plan of campaign, emphasizing the rejection of General 
Michel’s proposal to deploy the French Army to meet the invasion 
through Belgium actually carried out by the Germans. 

General de Moranville considers that the French began the war 
handicapped by five grave mistakes: the doctrine of the offensive 
at all costs, a military organization which neglected the reserves, 
misconception of the value of machine guns and heavy artillery, 
misconception of the value of the defensive, and the fixed idea that 
the Germans would not extend their front beyond the Meuse. 

Similarly, he traces the German plan and organization, and 
gives it as his opinion that if Moltke had exercised his authority 
and really directed his Armies instead of sitting at Luxembourg and 
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letting them go their own way, Germany would have been victorious 
at the Marne. 

Coming to his own plans, he points out that Belgium’s position 
was very difficult, for the Meuse could not be made the defensive 
line against Germany, as it could be turned in the north bya night 
march through “the Maastricht Appendix,” and in the south 
through the Ardennes—as it was by the German Third Army. 
Holland could not be counted on to stop the Germans; nothing 
but a military entente with a strong ally could save Belgium. In 1914 
what resources she had were not ready. Her General Staff had only 
been formed in 1910, and in the following three years there had been 
three Chiefs of the General Staff, and when de Moranville became 
C.G.S. in June, 1914, no plan either of concentration or of operations 
was ready. He considered the various probabilities: a direct war 
of conquest by Germany, and a violation of territory as occurred in 
1914 with the Allies on Belgium’s side. In the latter hypothesis, 
three cases arose: the German Armies might (1) respect Holland’s 
neutrality, but sweep across Belgium and attack Liége which blocked 
their way ; (2) pass south of the line Meuse—Sambre, leaving a 
detachment to observe the Belgian Army and the fortresses of Liége 
and Namur ; (3) violate Dutch neutrality, in which case Liége would 
only be observed. 

To meet these various cases he proposed to concentrate the six 
divisions and cavalry division of the Belgian Army rather west of 
the centre of the triangle formed by Liége—Louvain—Namur, that 
is, north of the Meuse—Sambre, and a couple of marches from the 
frontier. The King, anxious that no pretext should be given to 
Germany to declare herself menaced, suggested that the concen- 
tration should be put another march to the westward, whereby it 
would appear to be aimed at France. At the last moment even this 
was still further modified, and the 3rd, 4th and 5th Divisions were 
left in their garrisons of Liége, Namur and Tournai, and only the 
other three concentrated behind the river Gette. 

The possibility of the Army advancing to assist in the defence of 
Liége is examined ; but the author considers that it would only have 
become the prey of the Germans. It was too ill-trained and too 
little manceuvrable to be able to carry out the schemes of armchair 
strategists. There are good sketch maps. 


General H. von Staabs’s Aufmarsch nach zwei Fronten, that is 
** Deployment on two Fronts ” (Berlin, Mittler, 3s. gd.), is evidently 
provoked by Moltke’s reply to the Kaiser on the 1st of August, 1914, 
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that it was impossible to send the whole Army against Russia should 
war with England and France be avoided, “‘ the assembly of an army 
of millions cannot be improvised, it is the result of a full year’s hard 
work.” Staabs was head of the Railway Section of the General 
Staff, and is hurt by what seems to be a reflection on his old 
department. 

Beginning in 1870, he shows the complete success of the railway 
arrangements in the war of 1870-1871, when nine routes were 
used to carry the Armies, and then describes the gradual development 
of the German railway system under military guidance—not even a 
subsidiary narrow-gauge line or road rail could be laid without the 
concurrence of the Chief of the General Staff. By 1914, there 
were 14 instead of g separate routes to the western frontier, and the 
railways were organized into 26 “line commands,” in which a 
civil officer and a military officer collaborated. After 1903 various 
** cases ’’ were not taken into account, and the time table was made 
solely for the plan of assembly as carried out in 1914. It is interest- 
ing, however, to find that in 1904 the Germans prepared a “ third 
front,” that is, they built 300 kilometres of strategic railway to ensure 
easy concentration in case of a British landing in Schleswig-Holstein. 

The railway officials were constantly kept up to the mark by 
“war games,” in which the mobilization time tables had to be 
altered and trains diverted on receipt of telegrams reporting bridges 
destroyed, accidents and slight changes at the last moment. Even 
with three Rhine bridges down, the assembly, it was found, could be 
carried out. Between the 2nd and 18th of August, 1914, 2,150 
troop trains passed the Hohenzollern Bridge over the Rhine at ten 
minutes’ interval, and the same number returned empty. 

Field-Marshal von Schlieffen had apparently some sense of 
humour, for when on the occasion of a trip with the Fleet, Staabs 
said that three days at sea did one as much good as a month’s leave, 
the C.G.S. at once said that he would in future give him only three 
days each year. 

Every railway preparation was made to shift the Seventh Army 
to the right in August, 1914, in the event of the French being defeated 
or reducing their numbers in Alsace. 

General von Staabs gives a map showing the assembly of the 
greater part of the German Army against Russia, viz. Eighth plus 
the First, Second, Third and Fourth Armies, with the Seventh, 
Fifth and Sixth left to defend the western frontier, and assures us 
that had notice been given on the 1st of August, it would have been 
possible to have got them there by the 15th of August—that is, a 
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day or more before the Russians advanced. This may well have been 
the case. Moltke’s reply was obviously not a statement of fact, but 
the reaction of the unadaptability-to-unforeseen-emergency of the 
Prussian mind. 

The author takes the opportunity to deprecate the electrification 
of railways, as the destruction of a power-house in time of war may 
wreck mobilization, whereas a damaged engine can easily be 
replaced. 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


Kriegslehren in Betspielen aus dem Weltkrieg (War experience 
in examples from the World War), Volume I., edited by Lieut.- 
General Schwarte (Berlin, Mittler, 5s.), is a book that we well might 
copy. Designed to supplement and to supply flesh and blood to the 
dry-as-dust framework of the training manuals, it contains papers 
by various hands on night fighting, artillery preparation in trench 
and open warfare, German tanks in action, the development of the 
engineer arm, the use of artillery in forcing a river, and raids and 
reconnaissances in force. The historical matter is authoritative and 
derived from the war records. 

The first paper on night fighting deals with the disastrous night 
attack of the German Crown Prince’s troops on Sarrail’s Army 
south-west of Verdun on the 9th-10th of September, 1914. It is 
written by Major-General von Borries, then a staff officer of one of 
the divisions engaged, who makes no attempt to disguise the great 
failure that it was, and mentions that the troops called it the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. The article may be dealt with at length at 
some later date, when a good account from the French side becomes 
available. It will be sufficient to say here that his troops, having 
been pinned to the ground by artillery fire for three days and unable 
to move, the Crown Prince in order to extricate them, at 2 p.m. on 
the oth, ordered, not a true night attack, but a night advance of 
about three miles, so that in the early morning, at 5.30 a.m., the 
troops might be close up in position to assault and overrun the 
enemy’s lines and batteries. The Army and corps orders, which 
are given, are delightfully vague, not in the slightest degree helpful, 
and fully deserving of the disaster they occasioned. They display 
complete ignorance of night operations and might be simple march 
orders. Possibly, the divisional orders were better, but they are not 
printed. The time left for reconnaissance by the hour the 2 p.m. 
Army orders had filtered down to units was short. The net result 
was that the columns lost their way, crossed each other’s boundaries, 
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fired into each other (though all firing was forbidden), fell into 
boundless confusion, even panic, and accomplished very little. 


‘* The losses on the German side can be only given approximately, 
as exact figures are lacking for most of the units engaged; anyhow 
they were heavy and their effect in view of the low effectives weighty.”’ 


The author then estimates them at about two thousand per corps, 
“mostly by rifle bullet, hand-to-hand fighting, accidents and 
mistakes.’’ The great lesson is that there must be reconnaissance 
before a night adventure! Yet the Germans had done little 
better at Liége, indeed but for Ludendorff’s personal leading of 
one column would have failed, and there they had made minute 
preparations in all the leisures of peace. 

The second section explains the difference between artillery 
preparation in trench and open warfare, the examples given being 
the attack on the Caillette Wood at Verdun, on the 1st of June, 
1916, and an action in Russia called Antonajcie—Uleczely on the 
10th-11th of September, 1915—it seems that no good example of 
the employment of artillery in open warfare could be found on 
the Western Front. The author, Lieut.-Colonel von Cochenhausen, 
lays down the axiom that “ it is stupid self-deception to imagine 
that an entrenched position can be made ripe for assault in a short 
time by a few batteries.” In open warfare the eye of the leader must 
take the place of the long calculations of trench warfare ; groups 
of artillery are assigned to infantry brigades, instead of being con- 
trolled from one centre; there is a chain of attacks, with possibly 
a redistribution of artillery for each of them; a creeping barrage 
is out of the question. 

The third section is called ‘‘ German tanks in attack.” The 
author is on the staff of the Training Ground at Doberitz. All 
the instances described are attacks against the French, and some very 
interesting operations are given at length, with details of the detrain- 
ing, assembly and distribution of the tanks, the tasks assigned to 
them, their advance and action, with sketch maps. The author 
concludes that : 


“‘ against guns in any way still capable of action tanks are defenceless ; 
the depth of the objective must not exceed 6 to 8 kilometres ; tanks 
are only an auxiliary arm, they cannot hold the ground they win, that 
is the business of the infantry; frontal attacks are to be preferred, 
great flank movements take time, and make the tanks easier targets.” 


In the fourth section considerable space is given to a paper by 
the Commander of the Engineer School on the development of the 
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engineer arm. The Germans, at any rate as regards engineer 
organization, went into the war far behind ourselves. They had 
reduced their engineer field companies to the status of ‘ pioneers,” 
had not enough of them, only three companies per corps of two 
divisions, and had no engineer representatives on the divisional 
staffs. ‘They spent the whole war trying to remedy these errors of a 
long peace. General von Mudra, in the war a Corps, Army and 
Group of Armies commander, when Inspector-General of Engineers 
and Fortresses, had advocated as many as eight companies per corps. 
The expansion of the engineer field troops was hampered by the 
engineers having to find cadres and men for the trench mortar 
units (which they initiated and kept), gas, tunnelling, electrical, 
anti-aircraft searchlight, concrete building units, etc. In 1915 each 
division had two field companies, a searchlight section, a trench 
mortar company and a bridge train, with a senior engineer officer 
on the divisional staff, and though the infantry fell from twelve to 
nine companies, this organization was maintained ; the third com- 
pany was sanctioned, but could not be formed. ‘The engineer 
staffs of the corps and higher organizations were also increased. 
At Verdun there was an engineer company with each battalion. 

The equipment of the German engineers equally fell behind 
our own; a field company had only four wagons, the pontoon 
trains were horse-drawn, the service pontoon was found insufficient 
for heavy traffic bridges, and there was no heavy bridge like our 
Inglis’ and Hopkins’ bridges that could be quickly constructed. 
There was no camouflage organization, material was delivered to the 
troops. The writer has some curious delusions. He states not 
only that Germany’s enemies all copied her “ stick grenade,” but 
that the ‘‘ German engineers had the upper hand of the engineers 
of the enemy States, which to the end of the war learned from them.” 
This may be true of “‘ pill boxes ” and deep dug-outs, which, by 
Ludendorff’s orders, were in 1917 forbidden, but in other branches 
of engineering, particularly mining, rapid road making and bridge 
building, camouflage, water supply, both in design and execution, 
the German efforts were quite outclassed. 

The fifth section, concerned with the employment of artillery 
in crossing a river, is by Lieut.-Colonel Marx of the Jiiterborg 
artillery range. He describes the passage of the Meuse by the 
XVI Corps on the 1st of September, 1914, in which he took part 
as a battery commander, later being at the crossing of the Duna 
near Riga, rst of September, 1917,* and he compares the two 
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operations. The main deduction is, do not let the infantry cross 
till the artillery has done its work. 

The last section discusses raids and reconnaissances in force, 
and gives as an instance a raid near the Rue du Bois on the 19th of 
June, 1916, with the operation orders, barrage maps, etc. 

The author pays us a compliment: “ Raids were certainly a 
strong point of the British. In this branch, thanks to their excellent 
human material, they had good success often in spite of faulty 
arrangements.” 


Ernsthafte Plaudereten tiber den Weltkrieg (Serious talks about 
the World War), by Lieut.-General Otto von Moser (Stuttgart, 
Belser, 14s.), is described as a critical military-political history of the 
war for experts and non-experts. It is a particularly well-informed 
commentary on the war, that has not evoked universal commenda- 
tion in Germany. The author has written an excellent critical 
summary of the war of 1870-1871, and has also published his 
reminiscences of the Great War. He commanded the 107th 
Division and XIV Corps, and fought us at Cambrai. He is some- 
what severe on the German General Staff. He considers that it 
was too conservative, very conscientious, but without any creative 
power, and, after the death of Schlieffen, without an intellectually 
prominent individual. It was content with that leader’s envelop- 
ment theory founded on Canne, and did not trouble to consider 
anything else. Far from encouraging originality, the General Staff 
repressed it ; so uncertain was it of its position that no officer could 
publish even an essay on the 1870-1871 campaign or any other past 
war without submitting it for censorship. 

When it came to the Great War the General Staff established an 
underground control of operations behind the backs of the com- 
manding generals—this is fully confirmed by the captured papers of 
the German Fourth Army reviewed below. It led one prominent 
general to declare, ‘“‘ I am fighting the enemy—and the General 
Staff.” General von Moser tells as an example the following story. 
On the 3rd of December, 1917, he as corps commander suggested 
to the Second Army the recapture of Bourlon Wood next day. To 
his surprise, his project was turned down and the date fixed for the 
gth. He subsequently ascertained that one of his own staff had 
spoken on the telephone to the Second Army and argued against the 
attack on the 4th and in favour of a postponement to the gth. 

Ludendorff set the example. He settled everything without 
even a mention of Hindenburg’s name, though as First Quarter- 
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master-General he had no legal right to such authority. There 
were few really first-class General Staff officers. The author 
mentions only Ludendorff, Lossberg and Seeckt (present commander 
of the Reichswehr), and the nation suffered by the interference of 
young General Staff officers without responsibility. He envies the 
great authority exercised by Joffre, Foch and the French generals. 

The breaking up of permanent corps and the practical organiza- 
tion of fighting by divisions, which were grouped temporarily in 
corps as convenient, was in many ways fatal. It destroyed the 
proper authority of the corps generals and there were not enough 
good generals to provide commanders for two hundred and more 
divisions. 

The tremendous demands made on the German divisions and 
in consequence on the individual soldier, at the Somme, was the 
beginning of the “‘ dissolution from within ” of the German Army ; 
the young soldier could not stand such baptism of fire, and nervous 
breakdown became more and more common. 

The moral downfall of Germany came, he thinks, in 1917 : 


** In millions of letters from the Western Front from April to November, 
1917, came the ever-rising flood of bitter complaints of the almost 
unbearable hardships and bloody losses in the scarcely interrupted 
chain of battles of Arras, Aisne-Champagne in April-May, of Flanders, 
Verdun and the Chemin des Dames in August-October, 1917. A 
hundred thousand leavemen told the Home front by word of mouth 
the details of the ever-growing superiority of the enemy, particularly 
in weapons of destruction.” 


The vaunted successes of Zborow, Riga and even Caporetto got 
little attention and did not improve conditions on the Western 
Front one iota. 

General von Moser has a somewhat low opinion of the higher 
leading, not only of Moltke’s, but also of Falkenhayn’s and of 
Ludendorff’s. First Ypres, he thinks, was carried on too long if it 
was intended to reinforce the East and to clear the Russians out of 
Germany before the end of the year. On the other hand, the English, 
not the Russians, should have been knocked out in 1915—and we 
know how easy it would have been. In June, 1916, a defensive 
front should have been held in the East and every available man put 
in at Verdun on a wider front than was actually attacked. He 
considers that the destruction carried out in 1917 in the retreat to 
the Hindenburg Line went much too far. As for the great offensive 
of 1918, it was made at the wrong place, and after the first dash 
not maintained against a single defined objective, but dissipated in a 
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number of divergent operations. The campaign was lost and “ it 
is waste of time to look for the cause otherwise than in the errors 
and mistakes of the leaders.” If there had been a reserve Army 
to back up and to exploit the first success and break through, the 
war might have ended differently. 


The first two volumes of Oberst Hierl’s Der Weltkrieg wn 
Umrissen, used as a text-book in the German military schools, has 
already been noticed.* The third (Charlottenberg, Offene Worte, 
7s.), which covers the period middle of April, 1915, to the beginning 
of 1916, is an excellent summary of events in all theatres, and makes 
particularly clear the German campaign against Russia in 1915. 
The remarks which follow each section are instructive, but exhibit 
a distinct bias against Falkenhayn. 

The author takes the view that no decision could be obtained 
in the West until Russia was beaten, and that Falkenhayn should 
have used every means to that end. Falkenhayn himself aimed at 
no more than a blow which would keep Russia quiet for a con- 
siderable time. Probably this was all that was possible in 1915, 
for, as Colonel Hierl shows, at the very end of a long withdrawal 
before the German blows, when Hindenburg tried to break in at 
the northern flank (Wilna) and Conrad at the southern (Rovno), 
the Russians turned, and enveloped and defeated the Austrians and 
help up the Germans. It is suggested that, before attacking Russia, 
Falkenhayn should have fallen back in France, as Ludendorff did 
in 1917, to shorten the front, so as to free more divisions for the 
East ; there was no great danger for him to fear in the Western 
theatre until his Armies were back on the Rhine. With the small 
amount of heavy artillery the Allies had in 1915, they could certainly 
have done little against a Hindenburg Line. It is admitted on all 
sides that the German-Austrians had not enough troops in May, 
1915, to attack at both ends of the Eastern Front ; envelopment 
was, therefore, attempted only at the southern end, in spite of 
Ludendorff’s cries that it should be from the northern; and the 
Russians slipped away. 

The gas attack at Second Ypres on the 22nd of April is repre- 
sented as one of the diversions to draw attention from the front 
Gorlice—Tarnow, where the first blow was delivered ten days later. 

The British ill-success at Festubert is attributed to insuff- 
cient artillery preparation. The Loos—Champagne offensive in 
September, 1915, is described as strategically correct and most 
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carefully prepared; it failed because there was no surprise, the 
preparations being known to the Germans; because the German 
artillery was never mastered ; and in the British case, because 


“the subordinate leaders failed; they had great personal bravery, 
but most of them were quite unequal to the heavy demands on their 
skill after the first break-through. Leaders are the hardest of all things 
to improvise.” 


The attempt of the French to achieve success by mere weight of 
numbers simply led to heavy losses. If Falkenhayn had not held 
back reserves until too late, both Loos and Champagne might have 
been converted into great German victories. 

The Italian, Serbian and other campaigns of the year are shortly 
described. Colonel Hierl’s great regret is that gas, like the U-boats, 
was, under political pressure, merely used for “ pin-pricks,”’ in order 
to obtain an early success, instead of being kept in hand until there 
was a great quantity ready, with which an important strategic victory 
‘could have been obtained. The little gas there was, was divided 
between Flanders and Russia. The Allies did no better with tanks. 


Général Camon, whose works on the Napoleonic era, particularly 
La guerre Napoléonienne, did so much before the war to make clear 
the methods of the Emperor, has been moved to consider the 
German Plan of 1914 in the light of his special knowledge. The 
three articles, now bound together under the title of L’effondrement 
du Plan Allemand en Septembre, 1914 (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 
8 francs), have previously appeared in La Revue Miltaire Générale. 
They contain a very complete summary of all that has been told us 
about the Schlieffen plan and its working out. But, as General 
Camon points out, the Germans have never given us the whole plan, 
either as drafted by Schlieffen or as subsequently altered by Moltke ; 
something is being held back, so that it is not possible yet to say the 
last word about the plan. He suggests that the much criticized 
changes were made when Ludendorff was head of the Operations 
Section under Moltke. The gist of his criticism is that the Germans 
based their strategy too much on Clausewitz and too little on 
Napoleon: their 1914 plan, however, was an imitation of Napoleon’s 
plan in 1812; the March, 1918, attack was based on the strategy 
of the Waterloo campaign. Neither precedent is a happy example 
of the Napoleonic manner. The German General Staff, he thinks, 
differed from the Emperor in that they wavered, did not stick to 
their plan, in fact changed it vitally in the middle of its execution. 
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The criticism will at once suggest itself to the reader that the 
Germans failed because they copied Napoleon’s methods of a 
hundred years before too closely, quite forgetting the one certain 
factor that Napoleon, if present in 1914, would have acted quite 
differently to what he did a hundred years earlier. Railways, motor 
transport, telegraphs, long-range guns, repeating rifles, preserved 
food, had made the objectives of strategy less simple. Still, we 
cannot imagine Napoleon, even in 1814, passing by Dunkirk, Calais 
and Boulogne, failing to raid Havre and neglecting a coup de main 
on the great railway centre of Paris. A fair criticism is that, except 
in the matter of rapid mobilization, the German strategists of 1914 
were still more than a hundred years behind the times, and, as 
General Camon insists, still in the era of Clausewitz. 


WESTERN THEATRE 


It is not often that the archives of an army headquarters fall 
into the hands of the enemy. Yet this has been the fate of the war 
diary and other papers of the German Fourth Army (General 
Sixt von Armin), covering a period of twenty-one days, the 9th to 
the 30th of April, 1918, when it was attacking the Belgians and 
British on the front from Armentiéres to the sea, in what we call 
the Lys offensive. These documents were found in the French 
Historical Section among masses of captured German records,*® 
and have just been issued, translated with notes and commentary, 
under the title of La Bataille des Flandres d’aprés le journal de marche 
et les archives de la IV* Armée Allemande (9-30 avril 1918). Docu- 
ments sécrets pris a l'ennemi (Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 25 francs). 

The papers are a most interesting revelation of German methods 
and mentality ; for not only is there the war diary day by day, with 
copies of all operation orders, telegrams and reports of conferences, 
but a complete register of the telephone conversations of the Chief 
of the Staff of the Army, General von Lossberg, with the staffs of 
the corps, with the Sixth Army on the left, with the Chief of the 
Staff of Crown Prince Rupprecht’s Group of Armies, General von 
Kuhl, and with General Ludendorff. ‘Towards the end, on the night 
of the 29th of April at 9.35 p.m. in a telephone message from the 
Chief of the Staff to Ludendorff, there is a frank avowal of defeat : 
‘* the operation presents no chance of success. Better interrupt it. 


We can decide later if a methodical continuance of the offensive will 
bring profit or whether it is better to stop it altogether.” 


® Their authenticity has been admitted by General von Kuhl in the Miktdr 
ochenbdlatt. 
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Ludendorff agrees. It is an unexpected tribute to the Allied defence 
which is not likely to be found in the official history. 

As was more than suspected, the German Army group com- 
manders and other G.O.C.’s turn out to be mere figureheads : it 
is the General Staff which conducts the operations, gives decisions 
and notifies them to the subordinate formations. Ludendorff 
appears as the uncontested master. In his numerous conversations 
with the Chief of the Staff of the Fourth Army, the name of Hinden- 
burg is never mentioned to justify or to support a decision—a 
British staff officer would at least have said: “ the Chief or Army 
Commander wishes.” Similarly Generals von Lossberg and von 
Kuhl speak in their own names, not those of Sixt von Armin or 
Rupprecht, whom they neither quote nor appear to consult. The 
staffs arrange everything without a word of the authority, opinions 
or desires of their generals. ‘That this was normal is confirmed by 
many instances, such as the visit during the battle of the Marne of 
Colonel Hentsch, the representative of the Supreme Command : on 
the morning of the gth of September, 1914, he settled things with 
Biilow’s Chief of Staff, whilst the old man was still in bed, and at 
noon at Kluck’s headquarters he gave his orders to Kuhl, and did 
not mention Kluck nor ask to see him. 

Ludendorff intervenes incessantly in the Fourth Army battles ; 
discusses petty details down to a minor operation to secure a village ; 
recommends that one corps should assist another with artillery ; 
and gives his advice about engaging an infantry regiment. Lossberg 
does the same to the formations below him, even interfering with 
the zones of deployment of divisional artillery. Never were such 
sergents de bataille. 

But, contrary to what might be expected, Ludendorff proves 
by no means an audacious commander, risking all to win all. In this 
decisive offensive the great First Quartermaster-General hands out 
divisions with regret, and, as the French translators say, “‘ with 
such parsimony that in numbers they are always exactly insufficient 
to obtain a real success, still less to exploit one.’ When at last he 
consents to part with some, they arrive too late to be useful. Far 
from inspiring his subordinates with the offensive spirit, he multi- 
plies counsels of prudence. We have to thank him that he prevented 
the exploitation of the capture of Kemmel from the French, haunted 
by fear of a British counter-attack: Ypres, 1914, had never been 
forgotten. Even before the date of the 29th of April, when he 
approved of stopping the offensive, he had already despaired of 
success. Between his temperament and those of Marshal Foch 
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and Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig there was all the abyss which 
separates defeat from victory. 

General von Kuhl seems even a weaker figure than Ludendorff 
and less capable of the intellectual and moral mastery of a situation. 

General von Lossberg, now commanding a division of the 
Reichsherr, is more of a personality. He sticks to his opinions even 
when they are unpalatable to Kuhl or Ludendorff; he has an 
undeniable authority over his subordinates ; but he fails to exhibit 
the necessary energy and power of will. It is easy to see why 
Ludendorff collapsed after the 8th of August, 1918—on the 29th of 
April he was already well on the way to despair. 

The editing of the translators, who provide an excellent intro- | 
duction to the book and one to each day’s operations, notes and 
sketch maps, is everything that can be desired. The book is 
thoroughly deserving of study and will dispel many an illusion as 
to the superiority of the methods of the Great General Staff. 


The latest volume in the series of Reichsarchiv monographs on 
the war, Ypern 1914 (Oldenburg, Stalling, 5 marks), at first sight in 
its green and gold binding appeared to be a new edition of the 
account of the first battle of Ypres published in 1917 by the German 
General Staff, which was translated into English under the title of 
“Ypres 1914” (Constable, 5s.). It is, however, little more than 
an eulogy of the new Reserve Corps formed in 1914, with 25 per 
cent. trained men, of war volunteers, a large proportion of whom 
were teachers and schoolboys ; and it is dedicated to the youth of 
Germany. The failure of such extemporized troops to achieve 
success in spite of the utmost bravery, and their foolish under- 
estimation of the enemy, are much emphasized. 

The book is largely a work of imagination: the thoughts of a 
young soldier when wounded, dying in hospital and after death are 
enlarged on; the sensations before an attack and during night 
Operations are described ; there are few historical facts. We are 
informed that the British first heard of the presence of the new 
Reserve Corps through the capture of a cyclist patrol. This is 
not the case. ‘There is a fairly long account of a German defensive 
action—‘‘ an embittered battle”—at Becelaere on the 2oth of 
October, which has no counterpart in the British records. The 
village Caessen in front of Dixmude was, we are informed, defended 
by civilians. The author of this work is a Mr. Beumelburg. It is 
extraordinarily well illustrated with 25 photographs of Ypres and 
neighbourhood, e.g. an oblique one of Polygon Wood and Poezel- 
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hoek : a distant view of Zandvoorde ; the Yser; a panorama of 
Ypres town; Passchendaele; the Cloth Hall : all as in 1914; 
which make it an interesting souvenir. There are also some black 
and white sketches, one of which depicts a German about to bayonet 
an English soldier who has thrown away his rifle and is on the 
ground with his arms up. As The Hague Rule No. 23 (c) says : 


** it is particularly forbidden to kill or wound an enemy who, having 
laid down his arms, or no longer having means of defence, has sur- 
rendered at discretion ”’: 


the drawing seems ill-suited for an official book dedicated to the 
youth of Germany. 


AUSTRIA 


The Austrian people and the world at large were led to believe 
that the battle of Lemberg, the 26th-30th of August, 1914, the first 
great clash with the Russians, was lost owing to the action of the 
Third Army. Instead of standing on the defensive whilst the strong 
left wing went forward, General Brudermann, its commander, was 
popularly supposed to have attacked; he was, at any rate, driven 
back, and to induce credence that he was in the wrong both he and 
his Chief of Staff were removed from their posts. In Der Weg zur 
Katastrophe, written by Herr Novak, a publicist, with the approval 
and under the patronage of Field-Marshal Conrad von Hétzendorf, 
the Chief of the Austrian General Staff at the time, it was definitely 
stated that Brudermann had begun an offensive against the wishes 
and express orders of the High Command. In his own book, Aus 
meiner Dienstzeit, Conrad made no attempt to clear the matter up, 
and, though he printed many documents, he did not give the orders 
sent to the Third Army. Now, on the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the battle, Feldmarshalleutnant R. Pfeffer, Bruder- 
mann’s Chief of the Staff, has directed attention to the injustice 
done to his commander, in a lengthy pamphlet, Zum 10 Jahrestage 
der Schlachten von Zloczow and Przemyslany, 26th-30th of August, 
1914 (Vienna, Kaltschmid, 2 marks). 

He gives the original orders given to the Third Army, dated the 
23rd of August. They run: 


“The Third Army will deal a decisive blow against the enemy 
who has broken in by Brody and Tarnopol—if he continues his advance 
[which he did]. For this purpose the XII Corps with the 11th Division 
and 8th Cavalry Division attached to it is placed at the disposal of the 
Third Army. . . . The above blow will not be carried further than the 
line Krasne—Dunajow.”’ 
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These orders were repeated on the 24th of August : “‘ The Third 
Army will carry out the blow ordered in No. of the 23rd against 
the enemy who has broken in by Brody and Tarnopol.” 

On the 25th, Hétzendorf telephoned: ‘‘ Third Army. Every- 
thing free for eastward push (Vorstoss).” 

It would further appear that the Third Army held its own rather 
well, and that the first collapse was in the two corps of the Second 
Army on the right wing, this Army being very weak because Conrad 
had originally dispatched it against Serbia, and there had not been 
time to bring it back to the main theatre. 


RUSSIA 


The Soviet Government in Moscow has published some of the 
records of the Russian Army in the war, notably those of General 
Ivanov’s Group on the south-west front against Austro-Hungary, 
but nothing of the High Command. This gap has now been filled 
by the book of General J. Danilov, Quartermaster-General, that is, 
Deputy Chief of the General Staff, to the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicolaivich, whilst the latter was in supreme command. It has 
appeared simultaneously in Russian and in German translation, 
the latter being reviewed here, Russland tm Weltkrieg 1914-15 (Jena, 
Biedermann, 20 marks). 

Born in 1866, General Danilov had a most brilliant career after 
he had passed through the Staff College: first in the Mobilization 
Section of the General Staff, then as head of the Operations Section, 
instructor at the Staff College, First Oberquartermeister at the 
War Ministry (what we should call Senior Director), and for five 
years before the war Quartermaster-General, in which period there 
were four Chiefs of the General Staff. He eventually commanded 
the XXV Corps and the Fifth Army. 

The staff of the Grand Duke whilst he was Commander-in- 
Chief—called in Russian Stavka—was extremely small, like that 
of Marshal Foch later on. It consisted of the Chief of the General 
Staff, General Januschkevich, General Danilov (who had to do with 
everything connected with operations and was administrative head 
of the staff), a general in charge of “ A” and “ Q” work, the Chief 
of Military Communications, the Chief of the Naval Administration 
(for combined operations), a Diplomatic Section and a Civil Chancel- 
lerie. General Danilov’s assistants were thirteen General Staff 
officers and two draughtsmen. The Stavka lived in a railway 
train on a siding in a forest at Baranovitchi, an important railway 
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junction where five lines meet, about 180 miles north-east of Brest 
Litovsk. The Grand Duke was not, however, able to move about 
as much as he liked, through fear, with the limited number of 
railways, of upsetting troop movements. He seldom left head- 
quarters, and then only for short periods ; his journeys were limited 
to the necessary meetings with the commanders of the two fronts. 
The real conduct of the operations seems to have been in the hands 
of General Jilinski (afterwards General Russki), who commanded 
the north-west front, that is, against Germany ; and General Ivanov, 
who commanded the south-west front, against Austria. 

The author makes the sequence of events in the mobilization 
period very clear. The Tzar decided on the 29th of July on full 
mobilization ; but during the day he received such soothing tele- 
grams from the Kaiser that he changed his mind and ordered 
mobilization in four military districts only, which meant thirteen 
corps. 

At I p.m. next day, as is well known, the Berlin Lokalanzieger 
(about the equivalent of our Daily Mail) published an extra number 
with the news that German mobilization was ordered. The corre- 
spondent of the Petrograd telegraphic agency in Berlin, named 
Markov, wired it to his head office, whence it was telephoned to the 
Russian Foreign Office, and arrived there before the official message 
from the Ambassador in Berlin. Simultaneously, a Russian colonel 
who had travelled right through Germany, reported that he had 
seen German reservists collecting and troop trains moving both 
east and west, but mostly westward. Full mobilization was ordered 
that evening. 

The higher commanders and staffs were not by any means 
sufficiently trained for their posts. ‘The Minister of War had tried 
to take their instruction in hand, and in 1911 had ordered a war 
game in German style ; but he met with strenuous resistance. The 
generals resented any attempt to teach them or to test their know- 
ledge, and regarded it as a sign of lack of confidence in their capacity 
to lead large bodies of troops. They got the ear of the Tzar, and 
just as the first war game was ready to begin he stopped it by tele- 
phone message. A struggle then went on for three years, but one 
game was played just before the war, with far from satisfactory 
results. Once at war these obstructionists showed a very natural 
lack of confidence in themselves and distinct pessimism. 

The Russian plans provided for the offensive both in East 
Prussia and Galicia, on the flanks of the Polish salient, as a 
preliminary to an advance into Silesia and Posen. Had the Germans 
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used their main forces in the East, it was intended to retire into the 
interior of the country. 

It was very soon evident that the bulk of the German forces had 
been sent West, and that the Russians would be in superior numbers 
on the north-west front, and further that the enemy had no intention 
of attempting a landing on the Baltic coast—which had been antici- 
pated. The French asked that the principal effort should be made 
against Germany, but apparently Rennenkampf’s and Samsonov’s 
Armies were judged sufficient, as they should have been had they 
acted on their instructions ; but, instead of moving towards each 
other, they diverged. General Danilov brands as a “ legend ”’ that 
at the urgent request of the French the Russian Armies began 
operations prematurely : they started as laid down in the pre-war 
plan ; but it is true that Samsonov’s line of communications was 
not completely organized, the result of this being that he crossed the 
frontier actually three days late. The Grand Duke fully trusted 
General Jilinski and gave most of his attention to the south-west 
front, where the relative strength was not so favourable, and where 
it soon appeared that General Ivanov was not anxious to advance, 
as the Austrians had deployed farther back than was expected. 
There was indeed considerable risk to Ivanov’s right flank as he 
went forward. ‘To encourage him, the Grand Duke went south 
to his headquarters at Kiev, and was there during the Tannenberg 
period. 

The failure in East Prussia was a very serious blow to the Russian 
plans, as the general advance into Silesia was dependent on the right 
flank being secured by the occupation of East Prussia, and this 
factor hampered the Grand Duke severely in the ensuing months. 
On the left wing in Galicia he did get an initial success, but, before 
he could utilize this, the Germans came to the assistance of the 
Austrians. 

To meet the Hindenburg advance on Warsaw the Grand Duke 
planned that the two Armies on the right near Warsaw should strike 
and the others dig in ; but the movements to get these two Armies 
into position took time, and the cavalry which pushed on to hold the 
line was driven back. Eventually the blow was delivered with 
only one Army and a part of one in the line, and Hindenburg 
escaped. 

The Russian advance towards Central Germany, which followed, 
and which similarly was met by Hindenburg with a flank attack from 
the north, had considerable success, escaped the trap planned for 
it, and had not Rennenkampf for a second time failed to come up, 
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would undoubtedly have led to a German disaster at Lodz, which 
was a drawn battle. 

The Russian Army had from the start suffered from lack of good 
communications, aeroplanes, heavy guns, machine guns, ammunition 
and modern apparatus. As a result of four months’ operations, it 
found itself short of officers, non-commissioned officers, men and 
rifles. ‘There were but 30 per cent. of officers left, and a smaller 
percentage of non-commissioned officers, some units having none ; 
and although the health of the Army was satisfactory, infantry 
regiments of 3,000 were down to a strength of 1,200-1,500. At 
the end of November, 1914, there were 800,000 nearly fully-trained 
men ready to join, but there were no rifles for them, and the output 
of rifles was at the outset 60,000 a month. There was nothing to 
be done but to go into winter quarters. 

In April, 1915, General Danilov sums up the situation as follows : 
Austria, already beaten, compelled to face a new foe, Italy, and 
scheming for a separate peace; Germany desperate; France 
exhausted ; England, the only country with resources, wasting them 
on eccentric operations in various minor theatres. It was Germany’s 
opportunity to leave the Western Front and settle with Russia ; and 
Falkenhayn made the effort in May. Much has been made of his 
selection of the front Gorlice—Tarnov, but he could have attacked the 
front anywhere and broken in, as it was hopelessly weak everywhere ; 
and from lack of aeroplanes the Russian High Command had no 
idea where the Germans had concentrated. On the 14th of May 
the Grand Duke telegraphed to General Joffre informing him of the 
first defeat and suggesting persistent attacks in France to relieve 
him. Before the German effort in Russia had exhausted itself, 
Nicholas Nicholaivich was relieved. 

In the course of the narrative the author gives sketches of some 
of the generals, only Kornilov and the Bulgarian Radko-Dmitriev 
receive a mead of praise. Too many of the others, besides failing 
in knowledge, initiative and energy, neglected to send information, 
in particular of their retirements and defeats. It was most difficult 
in such circumstances to help them. 

The book contains 11 excellent sketch maps, in which all the 
places mentioned in the text can be found. 


PALESTINE 


We picked up Zetschen Wasgenwald und Libanon, which has the 
sub-title of a history of the German Mountain Artillery Brigade 
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No. 1, by E. Roeder (Detmold, Meyer, 7 marks), in the expectation 
that it would say something about the fighting in Palestine. It 
turns out, however, that this Brigade was ordered from Macedonia 
to Palestine, left Constantinople in June, 1918, and was back there 
in August, having been recalled on reaching Damascus to the decisive 
theatre, France. There are, however, some matters of interest. 
On being fitted out for the “ tropics ” each artilleryman received 
78 articles : 


“‘ complete field-grey suit, 2 complete tropical suits, 3 sets summer 
underclothing ; two sets of winter underclothing, blanket, waterproof 
sheet, mosquito net, sun helmet, steel helmet, field-grey cap, 2 khaki 
caps, valise, dirty linen bag, overcoat, 1 part of a tent, 2 pairs of boots, 
mosquito proof shoes, canvas suit, first aid bandage, and a mass of 
other trifles, e.g. 2 waterbottles with cup, first-aid tabloid case, compass, 
gloves, knife, fork and spoon, goggles, cummerband, etc.” 


Besides this, the Brigade carried a miscellaneous collection of stores 
in 300 vehicles: three wagon loads of insect powder, a month’s 
supply of preserved food, reserve horseshoes, with coal, medical 
stores, tailoring, boot-repairing and saddler’s stores, lamp oil, soap, 
canteen goods, telephones and wire, etc. Perhaps, as the Brigade 
found the Turkish soldiers starving and selling even their clothing 
for bread, its commander was right to take ‘‘ something of every- 
thing” with him. It was reckoned on the train journey to Palestine 
that the Turks lost 20 per cent. of the men by desertion and 10 per 
cent. by death from hunger and spotted fever. They received a 
loaf and a handful of raisins for the twelve-day trip. Many of 
them had no idea that they were going to the front ; they had been 
told they were required for rifle practice. 

The services of the Brigade covered a wide area: 1915, Car- 
pathians, Galicia, Poland, Tyrol, Serbia; 1916-1917, Macedonia ; 
1918, Macedonia, Palestine journey and Vosges. 


NAVAL 


The German official account of the battle of Jutland has appeared 
in Volume 5 of the Krieg sur See. Bearbeitet von O. Groos Fregatten- 
kapitan. We are accustomed in the official works of the Retchs- 
archiv to find desperate endeavours made to persuade the German 
public that the Army won “ victories,” if only “‘ ordinary ”’ indecisive 
ones : for instance, at Mons, Le Cateau, Guise, Ypres, Somme, etc. ; 
and so on the naval side we find a studied reticence, vital documents 
unquoted and “history ” turned into absurdity by an attempt to 
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make out that Jutland was a Sieg. The German author has had the 
advantage of being able to read the late Sir Julian Corbett’s official 
account, but he makes no attempt to fill in the gaps as regards the 
German admiral’s motives which the British author could only 
surmise. 

We are asked to believe that between 6 and 7 p.m. Admiral 
Scheer turned back deliberately to re-engage the British Fleet, 
deployed in line and ready for an engagement. 

As one proof of victory Captain Groos quotes a report of the 
Austrian naval attaché on a visit after the battle : 


‘“‘ The Fleet is full of enthusiasm and in absolute spirit of victory 
. . the whole Fleet down to the lowest sailor believes in its strength 
and looks confidently to further encounters ”’ ; 


but it carefully avoided them. As another proof, he advances that 
Admiral Jellicoe took the title of ‘‘ Scapa ”’ and not of “ Jutland.” 
He asserts that the mutiny of the High Sea Fleet was due to the 
moral collapse of the Home front ; yet Ludendorff himself has told 
us that it was the inactivity of the Fleet which sapped discipline and 
favoured the spread of revolutionary ideas, and it was at Kiel that 
the revolution began. 

There are numerous appendices giving, inter alta, the Intelli- 
gence messages received, and a list of hits on ships during the battle 
of Jutland. The totals are: hits on British, 120 heavy artillery, 
107 light and medium. Hits on German: 100 heavy, 42 light 
and medium. So the British battle cruisers do not seem to have 
accomplished much. There is a separate case of maps and sketches. 


GENERAL 


Lieut.-Colonel Reboul, formerly of the French Historical 
Section, and well known to many British officers as a member of 
the original French Mission at G.H.Q. France, has in view five 
volumes on Mobilisation Industrielle, the first of which Les fabrica- 
tions de guerre en France du 1914 @ 1918 (Parts, Berger-Levrault, 
6.75 francs), has just been published. His object 1s to prepare 
the French public for the next war. He states that in 1922 Germany 
was buying up all the mercury and wolfram (the source of tungsten 
for gun steel) on the market, at the end of 1923 had a year’s supply 
of all essential and indispensable raw materials on hand, and had 
organized her industries for rapid mobilization for war purposes. 
She merely awaits now the discovery or invention of some chemical 
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or mechanical device which will give her a means of “‘ technical 
surprise.” Information of the kind provided by Colonel Reboul 
is not given in the League of Nations ““ Handbook of Armaments ” 
recently published, which in fact does not devote a dozen pages to 
Germany. 

In the present volume Colonel Reboul’s plan is to show how 
unready France was from the industrial point of view in 1914, and 
how long it took to organize her war factories ; in another volume, 
France being still unready, he intends to show what France ought 
to do, and later to exhibit what is being done as regards industrial 
mobilization in other countries. 

In 1914 the authorities, in spite of the writings of eminent 
soldiers like General Langlois, decided that the next war would be a 
short one (the next probably will be), and had no plan for augmenting 
the factories ; they only released 11,000 men form colour service 
for industrial purposes, leaving, with older men, 45,000 to 50,000 
in munition factories. Even in the crisis of September—October, 
1914, the only arrangements made were for factories which had 
lathes, to turn shell; bicycle factories to make shell cases ;_ clock 
and watch works, fuzes; carriage works, wheels; modistes, gas 
masks, etc. Even in the last year of the war the wants of the French 
Army were never satisfied in time ; it received what it demanded 
at least a year or a year and a half late ; and, except in the one matter 
of tanks, the German Army was always ahead and in possession of 
weapons asked for long before by the French General Staff, but not 
provided in time to anticipate the enemy. 

With an easy graphic style not over-burdened with statistics, 
Colonel Reboul relates the position of the French industries in 1914, 
the state of war material, and the gradual expansion of the factories, 
with the necessary augmentation of the personnel. It is a simpler 
story than our own, for there were no unions to persuade—service 
to the State came first, though the recall of some 500,000 men from 
the colours caused many heart-burnings among those left at the front, 
and had a good deal to do with the troubles of 1917. The women 
of France furnished 355,000 workers (in 1918) in the private factories 
alone, in spite of the repugnance of French families to let their 
womenfolk work outside the home. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the French industyial 
mobilization was the gradual fall in prices of the various finished 
articles of munitions as the war went on, in spite of the rise of the 
price of raw material. It is obviously, therefore, economical to 
organize before war. 
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Fourmies pendant Voccupation ou Quatre Années d’Invasion 
Allemande 1914-1918 (Fourmies, Bachy, 2 francs), by Camille 
Fauchart, is a plain statement in diary form of the extortions and 
excesses of the Germans in the little French town of Fourmies, 
20 miles east of Le Cateau. It might well be read on any occasion 
that “ Reparations ” are discussed. The writer knows nothing of 
the laws and usages of war, and never mentions International Law, 
but his simple narrative, corroborated by the German official 
notices which he prints, shows that the Germans violated every 
rule possible of the code respecting the treatment of inhabitants, 
which they pledged their national honour at the Hague to enforce 
in their Army. On first arrival they imposed a contribution of war 
on the absent inhabitants, which those who had remained behind 
had to pay; collective punishments were imposed ; more than a 
reasonable proportion of the foodstuffs was requisitioned ; it was 
eventually forbidden to sell any foodstuffs to inhabitants; for 
simple offences inhabitants were imprisoned for ten days without 
food ; they were compelled to cultivate the land of absentees as 
well as their own ; officers quartered on the inhabitants deliberately 
robbed them ; and a woman was sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment for seizing hold of a German policeman whom she found 
taking 200 francs from a drawer. The sending of any sort of letter 
was forbidden under a penalty of 1,000 francs; children were 
forbidden to play in the streets ; for giving a cigarette to a French 
prisoner, a young girl was sentenced to 42 days’ work without pay. 
For suspected assistance to fugitives four men were shot and eight 
sentenced to penal servitude, and on the slightest excuse inhabitants 
were deported to work in Germany. It is a sad catalogue, but one 
which should be remembered as the materialization of ‘‘ Kultur.” 


A pleasing contrast to this account of Teuton ferocity is the 
record of the Russian occupation of Tilsit, by a German, the editor 
of a local newspaper, who remained in the town, Tilsit unter 
russischer Herrschaft, 26th of August-12th of September, 1914 
(Ttlstt, Pawlowski). He gives the Russian proclamations; they 
dealt in the proper way with the control of traffic, lighting, liquor, 
bicycles, motor cars, arms, interference with telegraph lines, 
taking food out of the town and similar matters. After a dis- 
regard of a proclamation to hand in bicycles for requisition, and the 
concealment of some spies, the town was fined 50,000 marks, and 
hostages were taken for future good behaviour. The troops were 
not quartered in private houses, but were put in the barracks 
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or bivouacked. It is admitted that all reported offences against 
inhabitants which were committed by the Russian soldiers were 
punished ; and the discipline is said to have been good. The 
instances of offences are not serious : two soldiers took drink without 
paying, and one man tried to escape paying for haircutting, which, 
when reported, his officer settled up. The officers were polite, and 
though the author was occasionally kept waiting when he took the 
proof of his newspaper for censorship, he has no other complaint. 
The only real charge against the Russians is that they stole small 
articles to send home by post as souvenirs, left the barracks and 
bivouac ground dirty, and on being driven out destroyed the 
telegraph communications. The aspersion on the town that the 
women fraternized with the Russians is indignantly denied ; those 
who did, it is stated, were women of the street (Strassendirnen). 


"TRANSLATION 


The memoirs of General Cadorna, the commander of the Italian 
Armies from outbreak of hostilities with Austria until the gth of 
November, 1917, have been translated into French under the title 
of La guerre sur le front italien jusqu’d [’arrét sur la ligne de la Ptave 
et du Grappa (Paris, Charles-Lavauszelle, 20 francs). 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES OF MILITARY SUBJECTS 


The Direction of War. By Major-General Sir W. D. Birp, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. and edition. Cambridge University 
Press. 21S. 


The first edition of this book, the sub-title of which is “ A Study 
and Illustration of Strategy,” appeared in 1920, so that it is to be 
hoped and presumed that it is already familiar to a large proportion 
of Army Quarterly readers. Within its 334 pages are to be found a 
thorough and stimulating discussion on almost every phase of the 
higher conduct of war, a wealth of over three hundred examples 
drawn from history as far back as the campaigns of Charlemagne 
and as up to date as the Washington Conference, and an admirable 
collection of forty-two illustrative maps and sketch maps. It is 
worthy of notice that whereas the first edition was priced at 42s., the 
new one, though revised and enlarged, costs just half that figure ; 
so perhaps the days when military works can be produced at a price 
within reach of the average officer’s pocket are returning once more. 
Meanwhile, it may safely be said that this is probably the best and 
most concise, as it is certainly the most up to date, work on strategy 
in our language, and that Hamley’s ‘‘ Operations of War,” for so 
long our military Bible on this subject, may now be regarded as 
definitely superseded. 

General Bird, after opening with a brief discussion on the nature 
of war and the interaction of policy and strategy, then turns to 
Imperial defence and peace strategy, on which he has much to say 
that is both interesting and apposite. A digression on sea and air 
power follows ; then a brief comparison of the respective advantages 
and disadvantages of the offensive and the defensive forms of war. 
Bases, lines of communication, movements and manceuvre are then 
dealt with at length; a chapter is devoted to geographical and 
physical factors and their influence on the conduct of war, followed 
by one on artificial obstacles. Pursuit and retreat are next con- 
sidered ; the vexed question of detachments is thoroughly thrashed 
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out ; time and space, mobility, information and intercommunication 
receive due consideration ; and the book ends with a valuable and 
thought-provoking exordium on the moral factor and its paramount 
importance in war. 

Where there is so much to praise, it may seem ungracious to 
cavil ; but it is for consideration whether the author might not have 
been well advised to base his work more closely on the accepted 
principles of war as laid down in our Field Service Regulations and 
devoted himself more explicitly to their exposition and illustration. 
There are also one or two minor points on which one would welcome 
further discussion ; for instance, the treatment of the question of 
intensive air attack against the home front of an enemy seems un- 
convincing. Its consequences can, of course, only be a matter for 
conjecture and argument, but it is an expedient which is certain to 
be extensively tried in the next big war—if onlyas a legitimate gamble, 
and its moral, if not its physical, effects may quite well be decisive. 
It is submitted also that the statement that “‘ the British Empire 
was won in battles’on ‘and around the Continent of Europe, and 
not by means of local successes in distant theatres overseas,” 18 
true neither of Canada nor of India, that is, of the larger portion of 
the Empire. But, whatever our opinion on these and other points 
may be, there can be but one as to the great value of General Bird’s 
book, or of the soundness of the main doctrines he so lucidly and 
admirably expounds. 


The Twenty-third Division, 1914-1919. By Lieut. Colonel H. R. 
SANDILANDS. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 3os. 


Here is a book which serves to justify the contention that the 
records of a division—or any other formation for that matter— 
during the German War are best complied by one who served with 
it. Colonel Sandilands, who was G.S.O.1 from March, 1918, until 
after the close of hostilities, has produced a remarkably well-told 
and well-balanced chronicle which will rank high amongst works 
of this nature. 

The 23rd Division was one of the best of five of the New Army, 
and to the fact that it was solidly English in composition may be 
ascribed its escape from newspaper advertisement. The infantry 
was drawn from the north country, one brigade consisting of two 
battalions of Fifth Fusiliers and two of Durham Light Infantry, 
whilst the others were almost wholly Yorkshire with the exception 
of a battalion of Sherwood Foresters. Going to France in August, 
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1915—1its training having been hampered by the delay in procuring 
armament and equipment—the Division experienced ten months 
of trench warfare before bearing a distinguished part in the battles 
of the Somme. Then it saw much hard fighting and sustained heavy 
losses, but among its successes were the capture of Contalmaison 
during the battle of Albert, July, 1916, and of Le Sars on the 7th of 
October in the battle of the Transloy Ridges. The Division spent 
the remainder of its service on the Western Front in the Ypres 
salient, and fought in the battle of Messines, 1917, and in the follow- 
ing battles of Ypres—the 2oth of September was a great day for the 
Division—before its departure for Italy. There it remained until 
the end of the war, gaining fresh laurels in the repulse of the 
Austrian offensive of 1918, known as the battle of the Piave, and in 
the battle of Vittorio Veneto which accomplished the final defeat 
of the enemy. 

Colonel Sandilands writes in an easy competent fashion and 
tells a real divisional story, so that the life of the Division in every 
aspect of war is as easily appreciated as are its finest achievements 
in the big battles. And, if the infantry takes pride of place in the 
narrative, no gunner can complain that his arm of the service has 
been’ neglected. Occasionally there are able tactical comments 
which will help the layman to understand the importance of all the 
diverse elements which made a division such a complicated fighting 
machine. The account of the operations in the Italian theatre is of 
particular importance, for here the author is able to wnite largely 
from personal experience, whilst it is the first British divisional 
record which has appeared. 

The author is rather hard to follow in his observations upon 
esprit de corps, but he makes the following noteworthy statement : 
“* It is open to question if the infantry of the Division, in common ... 
perhaps with that of other divisions, were (sic) seriously agitated 
with what their artillery was doing when they themselves were out 
of the line.” 

This required to be said if only as a corrective to that exaggerated 
idea of esprit de division which some writers of divisional histories 
deem it their duty to place on record. 

As General Babington tells us in a “‘ foreword ” that Colonel 
Sandilands carried out the greater part of his task while commanding 
his battalion in Mesopotamia and India, shortcomings must be 
viewed with a lenient eye. Mis-spellings of place, and other, names 
occur in a few instances—‘ Fletres ” for ‘‘ Flétre ” leaps to the eye— 
but it is of more importance to point out that a mistake has been 
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made in describing the exchange of battalions between the 24th 
Brigade on the one hand and the 68th and 69th Brigades on the 
other ; that the line immediately north of the river Lys taken over 
by the Division in August, 1916, was by no means continuous ; and 
that, with regard to the raid successfully repulsed by the 13th 
Durham Light Infantry in May, 1917, Major J. A. L. Downey— 
not Colonel Clarke—was commanding the battalion at the time, 
whilst the ‘‘ proof of the high spirit of the battalion,” as given, is 
open to question. 

The maps at the end of the book are admirable, in so far as they 
illustrate the various theatres of operations, but there are no battle 
plans to show the actual dispositions of the Division. The portraits 
and other illustrations, which include reproductions of etchings 
by Lieut.-Colonel B. Buchanan, are excellent ; the appendices are 
very informative, although there are no operation orders and no 
record of the casualties of the Division ; and there is a very well- 
arranged index. The price of the book is very high and must 
mean a restricted circulation. 


Commanding an American Army. By Major-General HUNTER 
LiccEetr. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. 
$2.00. 


This volume gives little more than a sketch of the Marne, Saint 
Mihiel and the Meuse—Argonne campaigns of 1918. It emphasizes 
the success of the author in the direction of major operations, after 
admitting that, when the United States entered the war, there was 
some justification for Allied lack of faith in the ability of American 
commanders and staffs. ‘“‘ They knew that beyond the regiment 
we lacked practical experience and training, as our Army had main- 
tained no higher permanent organization since 1898.” 

In August, 1914, General Liggett was commanding an infantry 
brigade at Galveston, Texas, with every prospect of leading his 
troops into Mexico. This, he says, was his first experience of 
handling a brigade in the field, but, as a former Director of the Army 
War College at Washington, he was marked out for high command 
when once the necessity arose. After spending over two years in 
the Philippines, General Liggett was recalled as soon as a state of 
war existed and given command of a division: he commenced a 
tour of observation on the Western Front in October, 1917. He 
remained in France until his division arrived, but never commanded 
it in the field, for he was given the First American Army Corps 
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on its formation in January, 1918. The divisions were still in need 
of training, so his functions were purely administrative until June 
when “ our British and French Allies were ready to admit that we 
had commanders and staffs competent to handle Divisions in action.” 
The First American Corps took over a section of the French Sixth 
Army’s front early in July. 

General Liggett goes on to outline the part played by his Corps 
in the offensive of the 18th of July against the Chateau Thierry 
salient ; in the Saint Mihiel operations of September ; and in the 
first part of the Meuse—Argonne campaign. From the 16th of 
October he was in command of the First American Army which 
bore an important part in the November advance northward and 
eastward to the line of the Meuse and beyond. 

The General has a chapter on the American Army of Occupation, 
which he commanded, and concludes with some observations upon 
the necessity for his country to make adequate military preparations 
against future hostilities. Several “ field orders” are reproduced, 
and four maps show the different areas of operations. 


Sixty Years Ago. By ALEXANDER HILL Gray. London: John 
Murray. 165s. 


Few men can have had such a varied experience of life in many 
countries as Mr. Gray, whose passion for wandering appears to 
have been allied with a great talent for cultivating friendly relations 
with all races and all sorts and conditions of men. He travelled in 
India, where he was born, Europe, Central Asia, the Holy Land, 
Thibet, Persia, Borneo, South Africa and Siam ; in his later years 
he also journeyed far afield, and in the preface to this book of 
memoirs he pleads all these wanderings as sufficient justification for 
not having put pen to paper until his old age. 

Mr. Gray is now in his eighty-ninth year, and the task of recording 
the experiences of his long and eventful career must have been an 
onerous one. Had he kept a journal during his travels both his 
own labour and that of the reader might have been considerably 
lightened. For, packed as it is with interesting and out-of-the-way 
happenings, the book suffers from the lack of a sympathetic and 
expert editorship which could have presented a most unusual “‘ life ”” 
in a way which would have compelled much greater interest. 
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Waziristan, 1919-1920. By H. DE WALTEVILLE. London: 
Constable & Co., 1925. | 


This is the latest volume of the ‘‘ Campaigns and their Lessons ” 
series, edited by Major-General Sir Charles Callwell. It is a book 
which was wanted and which should be welcomed by all students of 
military history, especially those interested in the North-West 
Frontier of India question. The campaign in Waziristan never 
received the publicity it should have had considering its importance. 
The English people were tired of war and wanted to turn their 
minds to other matters. It will be a matter of surprise, therefore, to 
some readers of Colonel de Walteville’s book to learn that our forces 
engaged in this little-known campaign numbered nearly 80,000 men, 
and that they suffered over 2,000 casualties at the hands of the 
enemy alone; the author does not give the number of casualties 
due to sickness, but they must have been heavy. The campaign 
was also noteworthy from the fact that it was the first of its kind 
in which aeroplanes and howitzers were used and in which no 
British infantry was employed. The difficulties to be overcome in 
frontier warfare are always great, even in the most favourable 
conditions. In this case they were greatly intensified by the lack 
of training of the troops, both officers and men, in this form of 
warfare. In the days before the Great War training for mountain 
warfare was the first consideration for the Army in India. But, when 
war broke out in Waziristan, there were few troops available who 
had received this kind of training, and the men had to learn their 
lesson during the course of active operations. There were not un- 
naturally, therefore, many regrettable incidents, and, without doubt, 
the inexperience of the troops greatly prolonged the campaign. In 
his introduction the author explains clearly the causes which led 
up to the outbreak of hostilities and the problems which had to be 
taken into consideration by the Government of India ; if ever there 
was a campaign that was forced upon us, it was this one. 

The transport difficulties were very great, and the manner in 
which they were grappled with affords interesting reading. The 
scarcity of railways and the variety of their gauges, the lack of roads 
and the scanty water supply, made it a very hard task to move troops 
and to keep them supplied. Luckily it was possible to use Ford 
cars on certain stretches of the Lines of Communication, but the 
fact that, on an average, 65 per cent. of the cars of one company 
were daily in the workshop, shows what the roads were like. 

The general course of the campaign and the various actions are 
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well described, and the maps and photographs from the air are clear. 
They are of great assistance in following the narrative and in showing 
the difficulties of the terrain. The chapters on artillery and aircraft 
in frontier warfare, and the lessons to be learned from this campaign, 
are worthy of close study. The 3°7-inch Q.F. howitzer proved 
its value. Much had to be learnt during the course of the campaign 
of the employment and capabilities of aircraft in frontier fighting. 

We agree with the author that this campaign has conclusively proved 
the value of this arm on the North-West Frontier of India. This 
campaign has also brought out the vital necessity for the thorough 
training of the infantry soldier in musketry and fire discipline. ‘The 
cult of the bomb during the Great War had a disastrous effect upon 
the training in the use of the rifle. The course of the Waziristan 
Campaign, as the author shows, clearly proves that self-confidence 
and skill with the rifle are the first essentials in any soune method of 
training. 


Mount and Man. By Lieut.-Colonel M. F. McTaccart, D.S.O. 
London: Country Life, Ltd. 12s. 6d. 1925. 


Colonel McTaggart is a well-known authority on horses and all 
that has to do with them. He has studied the art of horsemanship, 
holds decided views and knows how to express them. As Lord 
Allenby writes in his foreword: “ All riders will find pleasure and 
profit in this book.”’ 

Colonel Me Taggart } is an enthusiast on the ‘‘ Forward Seat ” 
and “ Balance ’’; the chapters on these two subjects are of great 
interest and should do much to convert those who still cling to the 
old-fashioned seat. The author, although here and there his 
reasoning is rather difficult to follow, on the whole, argues his case 
well and helps his argument out with numerous diagrams. The 
chapters dealing with ‘‘ Hands ” and “ Schooling ” are well worth 
reading. Colonel McTaggart is a horse lover, and he shows clearly 
how necessary it is for the rider and his mount to be in sympathy 
with one another. As he points out, a horse is no fool and, if he 
does not do what the rider wants, the chances are that it is the fault 
of the latter. Blame yourself and not your horse, is a good motto. 
Colonel McTaggart has no use for the snaffle in the hunting field— 
whether the large numbers who use this bit hunting, especially in 
Ireland, will agree with him is open to doubt. The chapter on 
‘* Legs ” explodes the old theory that to be a good horseman it 1s 
necessary to have flat thighs, long legs and thin calves. In our 
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opinion the author proves his case, and is right in his remark that 
what is good for the “‘ horsy ” man is not necessarily good for the 
horseman. Stable management is treated in one short chapter. 
The author gives his reasons for touching so shortly on this 
subject but, personally, we should have liked some more upon 
this subject. What he has written is well worth reading. If in 
doubt treat your horse as you would treat yourself, is a sound 
theory on which to work. We can recommend especially the 
chapter on instruction. As the author rightly states, “ the essence 
of good instruction is to instil confidence.” How different is this 
from the old bullying methods which used to be the vogue in the 
instruction of recruits! The question of “ Vice,” ‘‘ Mastery,” 
“The Use of the Whip,” etc., are all dealt with in an able and 
instructive manner; in fact, nothing is omitted which could be 
of use to the horseman, whether he be an expert or a novice. The 
book is well printed and got up. The illustrations by Lionel 
Edwards are really beautiful, and they alone would make the book 
worth buying. We can thoroughly recommend the book, and feel 
quite confident that, if the advice it gives is followed, it surely will 
prove “ A key to better horsemanship.” 


Warfare. A Study of Military Methods from the Earliest Times. 
By Colonel OLIVER SPALDING, Captain HOFFMAN NICKERSON, 
and Colonel JOHN WORMACK WRIGHT, United States Army. 
With a Preface by General Tasker Biiss. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. Pp. 572. 


The claim made for this book on the cover is that it sums up 
the history of the science of war previous to the French Revolution, 
with particular stress on military organization and tactics, and that 
no single other volume covers this field. This claim is fully made 
good, and the book is one which can be strongly recommended, 
particularly to young officers who are beginning to have ideas, 
for it will bring home to them how the strategy, organization and 
tactics of a period are, allowing for the “‘ lag ” in the human intellect 
caused by the conservatism in human nature, always the natural 
outcome of the weapons available and of the social conditions of the 
time, and are the result of commonsense attempts to adapt the means 
in hand to the end in view. They will also see how similar conditions 
invariably produce the same result. In organization, for instance, 
short wars for existence are generally carried on by a militia or short 
service army, while, except in the case of the migration of a whole 
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community, conquest always results in a professional long service 
force ; whether we consider Ancient Greece, Rome, the Middle 
Ages, or modern British and continental armies, the result is always 
the same. In tactics inferior troops always necessitate deep forma- 
tions ; the book instances the Romans at Cannae and Napoleon’s 
heavy masses in his later wars, and might have added the com- 
parison of the newly raised German Corps with our own army at 
the first battle of Ypres. It becomes clear from the book that what- 
ever the arms in use, the fundamental problem of tactics, viz. how 
to secure the mutually incompatible requirements of mobility, 
hitting power, and protection, remains unchanged throughout the 
ages. It is inevitable that “‘ Warfare ’’ should be compared with 
Sir Charles Oman’s “‘ Art of War in the Middle Ages,” and high 
praise that it stands the test well. ‘The method is the same, a sufh- 
cient outline of social conditions and history to serve as a basis for 
the discussion of the methods of organization, strategy and tactics 
of the period, with brief illustrative accounts of selected campaigns 
and battles. Since only 162 pages are devoted to the period for 
which Oman requires g60 it is clear that the book under review 
must be condensed. Despite this condensation, the interest 
excited by the introductory story of how a British brigadier in 
Palestine successfully changed his entire plan of attack after reading 
what Jonathan did at the same place is not lost ; and the impressions 
left on the mind of cause and effect rarely lose their clarity. In 
view, however, of the revival of skirmishers after 1760 and of the 
reliance which Wellington placed on them to protect his infantry 
in line, we should like some fuller explanation of their disappearance 
about 1700 than that offered on page 529, that they masked the fire 
of the line, and did more harm than good. Again, we are told that 
in the sixteenth century the pistol proved superior to the lance as 
a battle weapon for cavalry; why did it, in spite of continuous 
improvement, entirely disappear later on ? 

The authors compare elephants to tanks, but in our view the 
knight in armour is a far better simile. To protect themselves 
against him infantry had either to remain behind an obstacle, or 
to form themselves into a phalanx of spearmen, thus losing all or 
most of their power of movement. The situation to-day is the same, 
for infantry can only protect themselves against the tank by obstacles 
or by guns so numerous and heavy as seriously to impair their 
mobility on the battlefield. Improvements in firearms eventually 
placed in the hands of infantry a weapon which could pierce the 
heaviest armour which a man could carry, and when that happened 
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armour became useless and vanished ; the tactical problem of the 
moment is whether that process can be repeated when the armour 
is carried by a machine. 

Many apt similes between ancient and modern times are drawn, 
for instance: the harassing and defeat of Greek hoplites and 
Braddock’s infantry by light troops, the strategy of the Metaurus 
campaign with Lee’s call of Jackson from the Shenandoah Valley 
to the defeat of McLellan near Richmond, the second-century Roman 
to the eighteenth-century British Army, the behaviour of the Roman 
Senate before B.C. 30 and of the U.S. Congress after 1784 in dealing 
with a superfluous army, the barbarians in the Roman army with 
the British and French coloured troops of to-day. Others may 
occur to the reader, such as the lack of a central striking force in 
the military system of Augustus and his successors and the similar 
weakness of the British Army before Cardwell, or the necessity of 
mobility against frontier raids and consequent growth of cavalry 
in the Roman Army with our attempt to deal with a similar problem 
in Iraq by means of aircraft. 

The book contains several striking general observations, one of 
which must be quoted : 


“The Roman strategy (of 29 B.C. to 380 A.D.) was that typical of 
a long service professional army, that is of a highly trained force whose 
replacements can arrive only slowly and in small numbers, since those 
reinforcements take a long time to train and are expensive to hire. When 
exposed to great numbers such an army is, as it were, brittle like other 
highly tempered weapons, for its commander cannot undertake violent 
action, which necessarily implies a high rate of wastage, unless he can 
hope to get a decision at once.” 


The mind leaps to Lord Kitchener’s instructions to Sir John French 
in August, 1914. 

Finally, attention must be drawn to the description on page 279 
of the beginning of the decline of the Byzantine Empire after 
1000 A.D. It is unfortunately too long to quote, but by changing 
the names would read ominously like a description of Great Britain 
to-day. 

We cannot agree with the authors in their contention that civil 
wars are generally of little military interest because of the pre- 
dominance of political factors. Every war, however nearly it 
approaches the absolute form, is permeated by political influences, 
which must not be forgotten when considering its strategy. Two 
striking instances from the Great War are the refusal of the Russians 
to consent to the Greek Army being used at the Dardanelles in 
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March, 1915, and the detachment in August, 1914, in order to save 
East Prussia, of two German Corps which would probably have 
turned the scale at the Marne. This, incidentally, compares badly 
with the strategy, explained in “‘ Warfare,” of Tiberius in 6 A.D. 
and Marcus Aurelius in 162 A.D., who both insisted on winning 
the campaign in hand before recalling troops to a danger nearer 
home. 

The book is fully documented, but the index might be made 
fuller. 


Great Britain and the American Civil War. By EPHRAIM DOUGLASS 
Apams, Ph.D., Professor of History, Stanford University, 
California. Longmans, Green & Co. 1925. Two volumes. 
30s. net. 


Professor Adams has rendered a notable service to the cause of 
Anglo-American friendship. He has removed all grounds for any 
rancour still remaining in American minds for supposed British 
offences during the Civil War. Having been privileged to use the 
Diplomatic Archives of the British Foreign Office for years subse- 
quent to 1859 and the private papers of various British statesmen, 
he has been enabled to present their policy in a more favourable 
light than was possible before. That this good work has been done 
by an American professor, a namesake and presumably a kinsman 
of the American Minister in London during the Civil War, con- 
stitutes a double claim upon the gratitude of both nations. 

He proves that throughout the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment was perfectly correct. They took the line from the outset 
of preserving a strict neutrality between the two combatants. It 
was not believed in England that the long-standing quarrel over the 
slavery question would ever lead to the disruption of the Union. 
When secession came, English feeling was almost universally on 
the side of the North, as being anti-slavery. But when between 
Lincoln’s election and inauguration the initiative was allowed to 
pass into the hands of the South, the belief, for which there seemed 
every historical justification, that rebellion on such a scale could 
not be crushed by force, became prevalent, coupled with the 
hope that the separation, judged to be inevitable, would be a peace- 
ful one. 

The Machiavellian schemes attributed to the British Government 
by the Russian Ambassador in London never had any founda- 
tion in fact. The declaration of neutrality and recognition of 
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Southern belligerency gave great offence in the Northern States, 
who condemned it as both unfair and premature. But the author 
shows that Britain was forced to take this step in defence of her 
own trade by the action of the rival Governments, and that Davis’s 
declaration of his intention to issue letters of marque and Lincoln’s 
of kis to proclaim a blockade indicated that the first operations of 
the war would probably be maritime. He argues that it was most 
fortunate for the maintenance of peaceful relations that Britain’s 
declaration of neutrality preceded Adams’s arrival in London, and 
quotes C. F. Adams, Jnr., to the effect that “‘ the delay in his father’s 
journey to England was the most fortunate single incident in 
American foreign relations during the Civil War.”’ 

The declarations of Lincoln and Seward, that slavery was not 
the issue of the war, caused English enthusiasm for the North to 
cool, and the annoyances and losses suffered by neutral commerce 
were naturally attributed to the chief maritime belligerent. Another 
cause for the change in English feeling was the distrust with which 
Seward, who seemed at first marked out as the real director of 
Federal policy, was regarded. He was held to be anti-British in 
sentiment, arrogant and bellicose, nor was sufficient allowance made 
for the fact that his truculent utterances were largely intended for 
American consumption. The author shows that the danger from 
Seward’s “ European War Panacea”? was over sooner than is 
generally supposed, as early as the 21st of May, when Lincoln 
insisted on amending his despatch No. 10 to Adams and instructed 
the latter not to present it to Russell, but to use it at his discretion 
for his own guidance. 

The author deals at considerable length with Seward’s offer, 
made at the very beginning of the war, to accede by a convention 
to the Declaration of Paris of 1856. This negotiation, prolonged 
over several months, was fraught with misunderstandings from the 
outset, and its failure had somewhat unfortunate consequences. 
Adams was chagrined at the failure of his first essay in diplomacy, 
and began to doubt the straightforwardness of the British Govern- 
ment, whilst Russell suspected Seward of having tried to entrap 
him, and became still more prejudiced against him. But Professor 
Adams on a review of fresh evidence acquits Seward of any sinister 
design, and maintains that his original object was to secure a friendly 
attitude on the part of foreign states and persuade the maritime 
Powers not to recognize Southern belligerency, whilst he persisted 
in the negotiation in the hope that Great Britain and France might 
be led to recall their declarations of neutrality. 
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In the Trent case the credit is claimed for Seward, which is 
generally given to Lincoln, of having been chiefly responsible for 
the maintenance of peace. Seward was from the first in favour of 
restoring the prisoners, if a demand were made, whilst Lincoln 
was disposed to favour an appeal to arbitration. The peaceful 
settlement of this incident brought about better relations between 
the two countries. Adams wrote from London that in his opinion 
‘the happening of the affair of the Trent just when it did, with 
just the issue that it had, was rather opportune than otherwise.” 
The conviction of Seward’s unfriendliness weakened, and a year 
later, when Seward was in danger of having to resign through a 
Cabinet intrigue, both Russell and Lyons were anxious that he 
should remain in office. 

In the author’s opinion the most dangerous crisis for America 
arose in the latter half of 1862, when Russell was trying to carry 
out his “ mediation plan.” For this departure from the declared 
policy of neutrality he holds Russell responsible rather than Palmer- 
ston, whilst admitting that Russell’s sympathies were always with 
the North and that he was acting on purely humanitarian grounds. 
The so-called crisis of Roebuck’s threatened motion in Parliament 
in favour of Southern recognition in the midsummer of 1863 he 
dismisses as quite unimportant, because Palmerston and Russell 
were obviously playing with Roebuck to secure themselves against 
a parliamentary defeat on their Danish policy. 

He makes out a case for his theory that Russell’s change of policy 
in detaining the Alexandra and the Laird Rams was due to fear of 
the American “ privateering”’ Bill, Though its exact purpose 
was never declared, Russell, according to the author’s argument, 
saw in it an intention to establish a “ cruising squadron ” blockade 
on the high seas. 

Enough instances have been given to show the lines which 
Professor Adams has followed and the historical importance of 
the conclusions reached. Every chapter is full of interest, and 
not least the last, which deals with Bright’s crusade for parlia- 
mentary reform as affecting the Government’s attitude towards 
the war. 


Sir Charles Napier. By T. Rick Hotmes. Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 
The British Army must have seemed very full of Napiers at 
the close of the nineteenth century ; and two of them, Charles 
and William, have had a lasting influence upon it. Of the two, 
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William’s is now perhaps the more familiar name in the Army both 
served so well, as the officer who has not at least dipped into his 
history is happily a rarity ; but in their lifetime Charles made in- 
comparably the more vivid appeal to the soldier’s imagination. 

Charles James Napier was born in 1782, and at the age of twelve 
received a Commission in the 33rd Foot, then commanded by 
Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Wellesley. His first service was as an A.D.C. 
in 1799, and in the following year he joined the gsth, or “‘ Corps of 
Riflemen,” as lieutenant. During the next six years his ambition 
struggled with a growing distaste for army life, but in 1805 he, in 
common with his brothers William and George, came under the 
unforgettable influence of Sir John Moore, some of whose heroic 
qualities he shared. But a far closer affinity is with another Charles ; 
and it is a coincidence that, at the moment of Sir Charles Napier’s 
death in 1853, the religious convictions that went so far to determine 
his strange history were first settling upon the mind of Charles 
Gordon, than a subaltern twenty years old. Never was there a 
clearer case of the mantle of Elijah falling upon Elisha. Not only 
is the history of the two men closely parallel, as administrators and 
victors, but in temperament they were still less divided. They 
were men of violent contradictions, who needed the setting of a 
disorganized world to come to their fame. Each had an intense 
love of glory with an extreme scorn of the trappings of it ; each was 
given to incessant and searching self-examination, undermined by 
a constitutional inability to see any one else’s point of view. Neither 
could brook a master. Each complained, and with sincerity, that 
the world was not big enough for him—though Napier thought he 
might be content with an Emperorship of the East. More than all, 
each was in an extreme degree that stamp of leader, born out of 
time since the passing of self-made benevolent despotisms, who is 
inevitably a nuisance to his worldly superiors, and rightly and truly 
a hero to his subordinates. 

Dr. Holmes’s study is an enlargement from the short biography 
of Napier which appeared in his Four Famous Soldters in 1889. In 
its new form it runs only to 170 pages of text. Sketchy in many 
details, it leaves a vivid impression of its subject’s personality. Its 
appearance is opportune, for that personality is an especially attrac- 
tive and fruitful one to study at the present moment. We find 
Charles Napier coming out of the Great War of his time with little 
save wounds, and, reduced to half pay, going to the Military College 
at Farnham at the age of thirty-two. He missed Waterloo, and 
seemed lucky to get a fifth-rate sinecure in the Ionian Isles. It 
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led indirectly, however, to his appointment as Military Resident in 
Cephalonia, where he showed both his genius for administration 
and his distaste for guidance by his superiors. He was dismissed 
in 1830, and was unemployed till 1839, when he was appointed, as 
a Major-General, to the command of the Northern District of 
England during the Chartist troubles. He resigned from a dis- 
tasteful post as soon as the crisis had passed, and was given the 
command at Poona in 1841. 

Thus, in his sixtieth year, the possessor of the pay of his rank, 
a K.C.B., a family to support, a worn-out body, a violent and 
_ indomitable spirit, and the remains of his youthful ambitions, he 
began his career. Five-sixths of Dr. Holmes’s book are devoted 
to the last twelve years of his life, and they tell soberly and effectively 
a story full of inspiration for the thoughtful officer of the present 
time of change and possible disruption. Such men as Sir Charles 
Napier and Charles Gordon are the peculiar glory of the British 
Army, and their lives should surely be the special study of all 
officers who are capable of military enthusiasm. 


Records of the Clan Campbell in the Military Service of the Honourable 
East India Company, 1600-1858. Compiled by Major Sir 
DUNCAN CAMPBELL OF BARCALDINE, Bt. Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 


In this imposing book Sir Duncan Campbell of Barcaldine has 
compiled the records of 251 Campbells who served under the 
H.E.I.C. Sir Richard Temple contributes a short sketch of the 
history of the Company, a number of genealogical trees relating to 
family groups of Campbells who served it, and an analysis of their 
records. To the pious Campbell (and what other Campbell is 
there ?) the book should be a thing of beauty and a joy for ever ; 
for those whose accident of birth has been less fortunate it is a little 
forbidding, like some one else’s family vault. But the student who 
is Curious and persistent enough to rummage among its dry bones 
will be rewarded with many a sidelight on life in India from 1708 
to 1857, such as will increase his understanding of the history of the 
British in that country. 

For Scottish records there is a remarkable lack of humour in 
these three hundred pages; but it is a record of solid service of 
which the clan has a right to be proud. 
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Paris ; or, The Future of War. By Captain B. H. Lippgiy Harr. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 


For any one who thinks, with Anatole France, that the best book 
is the one most provocative of reflection in the reader, there are 
two most excellent series now appearing. One is the World’s 
Handbooks of the Oxford University Press, and the other is Messrs. 
Kegan Paul’s To-day and To-morrow. The little volume under 
review is one of the latter series. 

Captain Liddell Hart’s main thesis is that ‘‘ the goal in war is 
the prosperous continuance of national policy in the years after the 
war, and the only true objective is the moral one of subduing the 
enemy’s will to resist with the least possible economic, human, and 
ethical loss—which implies a far-sighted choice, and blend, of the 
weapons most suitable for our purpose.’’ We cordially agree ; 
and few will deny that errors have constantly been made through 
failure to submit every step to the criterion of this ultimate object. 
The exaltation of the means over the end is the “ leit motif” that 
runs through all the ills of man. 

Captain Liddell Hart is sufficiently provocative on this theme, 
but he writes for the most part with so much irritation and 
dogmatism that he drags the provocation down to a less profitable 
level. ‘‘Our august teachers,” from Clausewitz to Foch, are 
‘* military pundits,” and are not to be allowed to have realized that 
the destruction of armed forces in the field is but a means to an end. 
Napoleon, for instance, who is in little favour with this author, 
in 1814 sought battle elsewhere than in front of Paris not because 
he hoped to prevent the Allies’ march on Paris and to seduce them 
from the “ moral objective theory,” but because he ignorantly and 
stupidly preferred the “‘ armed forces theory”! Most of the 
historical judgments in this little tract are of the same kind, and it 
is overlooked that the methods of warfare, so much despised by 
Captain Liddell Hart, were often the best means available at the 
time and in the circumstances of their employment, of attempting 
the destruction of the enemy’s will to resist. In. his desire to capture 
rearward headquarters with fleets of tanks Captain Liddell Hart 
appears to forget that the surest way of destroying the will to resist 
of commanders and staffs has hitherto been to confront them with 
their inability to find reserves to parry fresh blows. And so it will 
probably remain through further mechanical evolution. 

With the author’s demand for a genuinely open mind in things 
military, however, every one should agree. But it must also be an 
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informed and temperate mind, superior to facile and superficial 
conclusions, and determined to submit itself to evidence rather than 
to manipulate it. 


The Victors. By Perer Deane. Constable. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is the story of a boy who fought in France, was demobilized 
in 1920, and, after three or four years of unsuccessful effort to get 
employment, killed himself with gas provided by a kind landlady 
who surreptitiously put shillings into the meter on his behalf. 

It 1s undisguised propaganda—but in how good a cause! Mr. 
Deane is so determined to harrow us that he sometimes overreaches 
himself by an excess of sentiment and “ staff-strafing”’; but he 
writes with a dull fury of conviction that has its effect. One is 
left, on laying the book down, with a miserable feeling that, after 
eliminating all invective, the fact remains that large numbers of 
ex-officers, through no fault but the date of their birth, have had 
their spirit broken and are having their lives ruined through inability 
to find any or suitable employment ; and that the rest of us are all, 
in our degree, responsible for the failure to absorb them. And since 
the fact does so remain, the less we are allowed to forget it, the better. 

The suggestion of remedies, or the probing of the ill to its deeper 
causes, is beyond the scope of Mr. Deane’s aim, which is the 
justifiable one of making his reader uncomfortable. He succeeds. 
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House or Lorps 


TERRITORIAL ARMY.—On the 22nd of July a debate took place 
on the subject of the Territorial Army. The debate was initiated 
by Lord Templemore, who called attention to the shortage of recruits 
in various parts of the country, pointing out that while in 1913 
the establishment was 312,400 and the strength 245,779, in 1924 
the establishment was 180,132 and the strength 142,804. The 
Under-Secretary of State for War stated that a very strong effort 
would be made to bring the Territorial Army up to its authorized 
establishment in the near future; that a committee had been 
appointed to examine the question of the expansion of the Territorial 
Army in case of mobilization, and it was hoped that when this 
committee had reported and the responsibilities of the Territorial 
Army had been definitely regulated and made known, there would 
be a considerable stimulus in recruiting. Lord Haldane considered 
that the best way of getting recruits was to put clearly before people 
what position the Territorial Army held and what sacrifices were 
asked of them. He hoped that the distinction which used to exist 
between Territorials and Regulars would not continue. The 
present shortage, he considered, was only temporary and the 
difficulty could be surmounted if the War Office concentrated upon 
organization and upon assuring the Territorial Army that it was 
treated exactly as the first line of defence. 
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House OF COMMONS 


RoyaL ArMy MepicaL Corps.—On the 22nd of June, in reply 
to a question by Lieut.-Col. Heneage, the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office stated that the shortage of Royal Army Medical Corps 
officers was 86. Of these, 30 would be under instruction at the 
Royal Army Medical College, leaving a shortage of 56 officers 
doing duty, which was made up by employing 21 non-Regular 
officers and 35 civilian practitioners. No extra cost to the Treasury 
was involved. 

Cu1nA.—On the 23rd of June, in reply to a question by Lieut.- 
Commander Kenworthy, the Secretary of State for War stated that 
apart from the troops stationed at Hong Kong there was one British 
infantry battalion in North China, with its headquarters at 
Tientsin. 

AIRSHIP RouTE TO IND1A.—On the 24th of June, in reply to a 
question by Mr. Viant, the Secretary of State for Air stated that 
a mooring mast was being erected in Egypt and a mooring mast 
and shed at Karachi. 

FLYING ACCIDENTS.—On the 24th of June, on the motion for 
the adjournment, the attention of the House was called by Captain 
Guest to the number of flying accidents. In his reply, the Secretary 
of State for Air announced that the number of fatal accidents in 
proportion to the number of flying hours was decreasing every year. 
The policy of the Air Ministry was that every individual regularly 
engaged in flying duties should be supplied with an Irvine parachute 
and that there should be parachutes available for each aircraft to 
the full number of passengers. Experimental descents were made 
by volunteers and all possible precautions taken for their safety. 
As regards the high life insurance premiums at present charged to 
flying officers, meetings were taking place between the Air Ministry 
and the Life Offices Associations, as a result of which it was hoped 
that the premiums would be reduced. 

SUPPLEMENTARY RESERVE.—On the 25th of June, in reply to a 
question by Colonel England, the Secretary of State for War gave 
the following figures as the strength of the supplementary reserve 
on the 1st of June :— 


CaTecory B 
Officers .. es Sa se ot - oe 208 
Other ranks es i bt 7 6 .. 2,168 
CaTgcory C 
Officers .. is oes sea aie ad a 5 
Other ranks a ee -- §,275 


All members of Category B were to undergo training this year. 
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Roya Am Force.—On the 26th of June, in reply to a question 
by Si F. Sykes, the Secretary of State for Air stated that 2,098 
short service commissions had been granted in the Royal Air Force ; 
408 officers holding such commissions had been granted permanent 
commissions. 

FRENCH ArRMy.—On the 3oth of June, in reply to a question by 
Mr. Thurtle, the Secretary of State for War gave the following figures 
for the strength of the French Army, assuming for the reserve 
strengths a mobilization affecting 20 classes :— 


Arm of Service. 


Active 


Reserve 


Strength. Strength. 
Infantry 380,000 2,776,000 
Cavalry 55,000 16,000 
Artillery 104,000 944,000 
Engineers 30,000 280,000 
Air Service 40,000 200,000 
Intendance and Administrative 57,000 464,000 
War Office, Staff, etc. .. 10,000 — 
Military Schools a i ais 10,000 —- 
Total a .- 686,000 5,280,000 


VOCATIONAL ‘TRAINING.—On the 30th of June, in reply to a 
question by Colonel England, the Secretary of State for War informed 
the House that 677 soldiers had passed through the vocational 
training centres at Catterick and Hounslow during the past twelve 
months. Of these, 535 found immediate employment on discharge, 
66 per cent. in the trade for which they had been trained and a 
considerable proportion of the remainder in an allied trade. 

FLYING ACCIDENTS.—On the 15th of July, in reply to a question 
by Sir W. Davison, the Under-Secretary of State for A: stated 
that during the year ended 8th July, 1925, the total number of 
fatal accidents in the Royal Air Force was 44. Of these, two 
were attributed to defects in engines and none to defects in 
machines. 

War Cemeterigs.—On the 3oth of July, in reply to a question 
by Mr. Cadogan, the Secretary of State for War announced that it 
was the intention of the Government, in conjunction with the 
Dominion Governments, to set up an endowment fund of £5,000,000 
for the maintenance of war cemeteries. 

EXPENDITURE.—On the 3rd of August, in reply to a question by 
Mr. Groves, the Secretary of State for War gave the following 
figures as representing the cost of maintaining armies in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia and the United States for the 
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year 1924, adding that comparison must only be made with 
caution :— 


Country. Year. Army Estimates. 
United Secor April, 1924—March, 1925 £45,000,000 
France . January—December, 1924 45331,570,000 francs 
Germany . = .. April, 1924—March, 1925 315,302,000 gold marks 
Russia .. October, 1923—September, 1924 356,000,000 gold roubles 
United States .. April, 1924—March, 1925 255,615,000 dollars 


RECRUITING.—On the 4th of August, in reply to a question by 
Colonel Day, the Secretary of State for War announced that the per- 
centage increase in the number of recruits enlisted during the period 
1st of April to 27th of July, 1925, over the corresponding period last 
year was 15°86 and that, if this increase were maintained, the full 
complement of men required for the current financial year would 
be obtained. 

DiIsCHARGES.—On the 4th of August, in reply to a question by 
Sir W. de Frece, the Secretary of State for War informed the House 
that the numbers of men discharged on compassionate grounds or 
by purchase during the year ended the 30th of June, 1925, was as 
follows :— 


Discharged, or transferred to Army oe on ripe onsie aan 1,068 
Discharged by purchase oe .. 1,444 
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[Supplied from official sources with the permission of the Controller of Hits 
Majesty's Stationery Office.] 


I. THE ARMY 


1. ARMY COUNCIL 


The Rt. Hon. Sir W. Laming Worthington-Evans, Bt., G.B.E., M.P., 
Secretary of State for War (President of the Army Council). 

Colonel the Earl of Onslow, O.B.E., Res. of Off., Parkamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for War (Vice-President of the Army Council). 
General the Earl of Cavan, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Chief of 

the Imperial General Staff (First Military Member). 
Lieutenant-General Sir R. D. Whigham, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.sc., 
Adjutant-General to the Forces (Second Military Member). 
Lieutenant-General Sir W. Campbell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., 
Quarter-Master General to the Forces (Third Military Member). 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. Noel Birch, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Col. Comdt. 
R.A., Master-General of the Ordnance (Fourth Military Member). 
Captain H. D. King, C.B.E., D.S.O., V.D., M.P., R.N.V.R., Financial 
Secretary of the War Office (Finance Member). 
Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for War (Secretary of the Army Council). 


2. DEPARTMENTS OF THE WAR OFFICE 


Secretary of State for War 
The Rt. Hon. Sir W. Laming Worthington-Evans, Bt.,G.B.E., M.P. 


Miltary Secretary to the Lieutenant-General Sir W. E. Peyton, K.C.B., 
laa of State fon K.C.V.O.,D.S.0., psc. 
ar. 


Judge Advocate-General. Sir F. Cassel, Bt., K.C. 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
General the Earl of Cavan, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


Director of Miktary Major-General Sir J. T. Burnett-Stuart, 
Operations and K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Intelligence. 


Director of Staff Duties. Major-General Sir C. F. Romer, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c. 
Director of Miktary Training Major-General Hon. J. F. Gathorne-Hardy 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
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Adjutant General to the Forces 
Lieutenant-General Sir D. Whigham, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 


D.S.0O., p.s.c. 
Director of Recruiting Colonel SirR.S. May, K.BE., C.B.,C.M.G., 
and Organisation. DS.O., p.s.c. 


Director of Personal pons G. J. Farmar, C.B., C.M.G., 
Services. psec 

Director-General, Army Major-General Sir W. B. Leishman, Kat., 
Medical Service. K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Quarter-Master General to the Forces 


Lieutenant-General Sir Walter Campbell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Director a Movements and Major-General A. A. McHardy, C.B., 
Quarteri C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Director of Rewoinie: Major-General G.H. A. White, C.B.,C.M.G., 

DS.O. 


ee of Supphes and Major-General G. F. Davies, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.B.E. 


ransport. 

Director of Equipment and ae oo R. K. Scott, C.B., C.M.G., 
Ordnance Stores. D.S.O. 

Director-General, | Army Major-General W. D. Smith, C.B., C.M.G., 
Veterinary Services. D.S.O. 


Master General of the Ordnance 


Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. Noel Birch, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
Col. Comdt. R.A. 


Directors of Artillery. Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) S. C. Peck, 
D.S.0., p.a.c. 
Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) S. W. H. 
Rawlins. 
Director of Fortifications Major-General H. F. Thuillier, C.B., 
and Works. C.M.G. 
Director General of Sir H. Mensforth, K.C.B., C.B.E. 
Factories. 


Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for War 


Parkamentary Under-Se- Colonel the Earl of Onslow, O.B.E., Res. 
cretary of State for War. of Off. 

Director-General of the Lieutenant-General Sir H. S. Jeudwine, 
Territorial Army. K.C.B., K.B.E., Col. Comdt. R.A 

Comptroller of Lands. E. H. Coles, Esq., C.B. 
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Financial Secretary of the War Office 
Financial Secretary Captain H. D. King, C.BE., D.S.O., V.D., 
M.P., R.N.V.R. 
Director of Army Contracts. Sir J. A. Corcoran, K.B.E., C.B. 


Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War 


Permanent Under-Secre- Sir H. J. Creedy, K.G.B., K.C.V.O. 
tary of State for War 
and Accounting Officer. 

Deputy Under-Secretary J.B. Crosland, Esq., C.B. 


of State. 
Assistant Under-Secretary Sir B. B. Cubitt, K.C.B. 
of State. 
Chaplain-General. Rev. A. C. E. Jarvis, C.M.G., M.C., D.D. 


3. COMMANDS OF THE ARMY AT HOME 
A.—ALDERSHOT COMMAND 


General Officer Command- Lieut.-General Sir P. W. Chetwode, Bt., 
ing-in-Chief.. K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonelon the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. P. 
S Heywood, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Major-General in charge Major-General B. F. Burnett-Hitchcock, 
of Administration. C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

1st Cavalry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) F. W. L. S. H. 

Cavendish, C.M.G., D.S.0O., p.s.e. 
1st Air Defence Brigade. Colonel C. W. Collingwood, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


1st Division. Major-General Sir A. A. Montgomery, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 

1st Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) Hon. A. G. 
Hore-Ruthven, V.C., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., psc. 

and Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant J. G. Dill, C.M.G., 
DS.O., psc 

3rd Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. H. S. Knox, C.B., 
D 

C.R.A. 1st Division. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) A.G. Arbuthnot, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

aud Division. Major-General Sir E. P. Strickland, K.C.B., 

| K.B.E., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

5th Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) W. W. Pitt- 
Taylor, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

6th Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) W. H. Bar- 
tholomew, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., ag 

C.R.A. 2nd Division. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) H. R. Peck, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


I$ 
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B.—EASTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief. 

Colonelon the Staff ,General 
Staff. 

Major-General in charge of 
Administration. 

4th Division. 

10th Infantry Brigade. 

11th Infantry Brigade. 

12th Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 4th Division. 


54th (East Anglian) 


O1StONn. 


161stEssex Infantry Brigade. 


162nd East Midland In- 
fantry Brigade. 

163rd Norfolk and Suffolk 
Infantry Brigade 

C.R.A. 54th Division. 

44th (Home Counties) 
Division. 

131st (Surrey) Infaniry 


rigade. 
132nd (Middlesex and 
Sussex) InfantryBrigade. 
1337d (Kent and Sussex) 
Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 44th Division. 


General Sir G. F, Milne, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
D.S.O., Col. Comdt., R.A., p.s.c., A.D.C. 

Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. Bonham- 
Carter, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Major-General J. W. O’Dowda, C.B., C.S.1,, 

.M.G., p.s. 

Major-General Sir R. B. Stephens, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c 

Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt .) A. B. E. Cator, 
C.B., D.S.O. 

Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) F. J. Marshall, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


‘Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) N.J.G. Cameron, 


C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., A.D.C. 

Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) A. B. Forman, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General J. Duncan, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.V.O., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel T. N. S. M. Howard, D.S.O. 

Colonel J. Brown, C.B.E., D.S.O., T.D. 


Colonel W. K. Legge, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel A. R. Wainewright, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir H. W. Hodgson, K. C.M., G., 
C.B., C.V.O. 

Colonel B. C. Dent, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel R. E. Solly-Flood, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
ps.c. 

Colonel R. N. Dick, C.M.G., D.S.O., p-s.c. 


Colonel V. Asser, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


C.—LOonNpDon DISTRICT 


General Officer Command- 
ing. 

General Staff Officer, 2nd 
Grade 


rade. 

26th (London) Air Defence 
Brigade. 

56th (1st London) 
Division. 

167th (1st London) 
Infantry Brigade. 

168th (2nd London) 
Infantry Brigade. 

169th (3rd ~=©London) 
Intantry Brigade. 


Major-General the Lord Ruthven, C.B. 
C.M.G., D.S.0O., p.s.c 
er iat W.S. Balfour, D. S.0.,0.B.E.,M.C., 


psec 
Colonel D. H. Gill, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Major-General Sir G. P. T. Feilding, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel G. C. B. Paynter, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel A. E. Glasgow, C.B., C.M.G., 
D:S.0O. 

Colonel J. V. Campbell, V.C., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., A D.C. 
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C.—LOoNDON DIsTRIcCT—continued 


C.R.A. 56th (The London) 
Division. 

27th (London) Air Defence 
Brigade 

47th (and  _— London) 
Division. 

140th (4th London) 
Infantry Brigade. 


Colonel A. S. Cotton, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., A.M. 

Colonel H. C. Simpson, C.M.G., D.S.QO. 

Major-General Sir W. Thwaites, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., p.s.c. 

Colonel W. H. V. Darell, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
pic. 

Colonel C. H. Pank, C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D. 

Colonel T. R. C. Price, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


psc. 
Colonel E. H. Eley, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
T.D. 


D.—NORTHERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief. 

General Staff Officer 
1st Grade. 

Colonel on the Staff in 


charge of Administration. 
ade 


5th Cavalry Brigade. 

6th Cavalry Brigade. 

50th (The Northumbrian) 
Division. 


149th (Northumberland) 
Infantry Brigade. 
150th (York and Durham) 
Infantry Brigade. 
Light 


15st (Durham) 
Infantry Brigade. 
ts (Northum- 
) Division. 
49th (The West Riding) 
Division. 


brian 
146th sage West eee) 
Ba rede rigade 
47th (and West Riding) 
a re Brigade. 
148th (3rd West Riding) 
Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. ee (The West 


46th th (The North 1 North Midland) 


Division. 
137th (Staffordshiré) 


Infantry Brigade. 


Lieut.-General Sir C. H. Harington, G.B.E. 
K.C.B., D.S.O., Col. The King’s R., p.s.c. 

Colonel W. W. Seymour, p.s.c. 

Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) A. E. W. 
Harman, C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

Colonel P. J. V. Kelly, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel H. S. Sewell, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General F. A. Dudgeon, C.B., p.s.c. 

Colonel H. H. S. Morant, D.S.O. 

Colonel H. L. Alexander, C.B., C.M.G., 
DS.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel G. O. Spence, C.B., D.S.O., T.D. 

Colonel C. E, Palmer, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General A. A. Kennedy, C.B., C.M.G., 
psec. 

Colonel Lord H. C. Seymour, D.S.O. 

Colonel R. E. Sugden, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
T.D. 

Colonel L. F. Renny, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel J. G. B. Allardyce, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General C. C. Van Straubenzee, C.B., 


C.M.G. 
Colonel T. W. Stansfeld, C.M.G., D.S O. 
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D.—NorRTHERN COMMAND—continued 


138th (Lincolnshire and 
Leicestershire) Infantry 
Brigade. 

139th (Sherwood Foresters) 
Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 46th (The North 
Midland) Division. 


Colonel L. H. P. Hart, D.S.O., T.D. 


Colonel B. A. Smith, D.S.O., M.C., T.D. 
Colonel R. E. Myddelton, T.D. 


E.—NORTHERN IRELAND DISTRICT 


General Officer Command- 


ing. 
General Staff Officer 2nd 
Grade. 


Major-General A. R. Cameron, C.B.,C.M.G., 


p.s.c. 
Bt. Major F. W. L. Bissett, D.S.O., M.C., 
psc. (temp.). 


F.—ScoTrisH COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief. 

General Staff Officer 
1st Grade. 

Colonel on the Staff in 
charge of Administration. 


sist (The Highland) 
Division. 

152nd (Seaforth and 
Cameron) Infantry 
Brigade. 

deard. (Black Watch and 
Gordon) Infantry 
Brigade. 

154th rh (Argyll and Suther- 

Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 51st (The High- 
land) Division. 

s2nd (The Lowland) 
Drviston. 

155th (East Scottish) 
Infantry Brigade. 

156th (West rane 
Infantry Brig 

157th (Highland Light 
Infantry) Infantry 
Brigade. 

C.R.A. 52nd (The Low- 
land Division). 


Lieutenant-General Sir W. P. Braithwaite, 
K.C.B., psc 

Colonel E. G. L. Thurlow, D.S.O., psc. 

Colonel (temp. Col. on Staff) C. R. Newman, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Major-General A. B. Ritchie, C.B., C.M.G. 


Colonel L. Holland, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Colonel A. J. Reddie, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel G. Thorpe, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel E. F. Shewell, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General H. L. Reed, V.C., C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c. 

Colonel W. B. Lesslie, C.B., C.M.G. 

Colonel R. S. Murray-White, D.S.O. 


Colonel A. J. McCulloch, D.S.O., D.C.M., 
psc. 


Colonel F. Rainsford-Hannay, 
D.S.0., p.s.c. 


C.M.G., 


G.—SOUTHERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 
ing-in-Cheef, 


General Sir A. J. Godley, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
ps.c., Col. R. U. Rif. 
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G.—SOUTHERN COMMAND—conlinued 
Colonel on the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) H. Kars- 


Staff. lake, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Major-General in charge of Major-General G. H. B. Freeth, C.B., 
Administration. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
2nd Cavalry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) B. D. Fisher, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
3rd Division. Major-General Sir W. C. G. Heneker, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
7th Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) G. H. N. Jack- 
son, C.M.G., DS.O., ps.c. 
8th Infantry Brigade. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) S. E. Hollond, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
oth Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant Sir H. J. Elles, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.0., A.D.C., p.sc. 
C.R.A. 3rd Division. Colonel (temp. Col. Comdt.) H. C. Stanley- 


Clarke, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
48th (The South Midland) Major-General Sir P. P. de B. Radcliffe, 
Division K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c 


14374 (Warwickshire) Colonel Hon. M. A. Wingfield, C.M.G., 
Infantry Brigade. D.S.O., p.s.c. 


144th (Gloucestershire and Colonel R.C. A. McCalmout, D.S.O. 
Worcs.) Infantry Brigade. 

145th (South Midland) Colonel L. A. E. Price-Davies, V.C., C.B., 
Infantry Brigade. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C. 

C.R.A. 48th (The South Colonel W. E. Clark, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Midland) Division. 

43rd (The Wessex) Division. Major-General Sir E. Northey, G.C.M.G., 

C.B 


128th i enoee) Infantry Colonel H. C. R. Green, C.B., C.M.G., 
Bede D.S.O. 

129th " (South Wessex) Colonel M. H.E. Welch, C.B.,C.M.G., p.s.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 

130th (Devon and Cornwall) Colonel C. G. Fuller, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A., 43rd (The Wessex) Colonel A. C. R. Nutt, D.S.O. 
Division. 


H.—WESTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- Lieutenant-General Sir R. H. K. Butler, 
ing-in Chief. K.C.B., K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 

General Staff Officer, Colonel Sir H. Wake, Bt., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
1st Grade. p.S.c. 

Colonel on the Staff i/c Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) E. Evans, 
Administration. C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., A.D.C. 

537d (The Welsh) Division. Major-General Sir T. O. Marden, K.B.E., 

C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., Col. Welch R. 
158th (Royal Welch) Colonel A. C. Girdwood, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


Infantry Brigade. psc. 
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H.—WESTERN COMMAND—continued 
159th ia ia Colonel Hon. A. F. Stanley, D.S.O. 
Infantry B 


160th (South Wales) Colonel D. H. Leslie, T.A. 
Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A 53rd (The Welsh) Colonel A. H. D. West, D.S.O. 
}OISION. 
55th(The West Lancashire) Major-General H. D. De Prée, C.B., C.M.G., 
Division. D.S.0., p.s.c. 
164th (North Lancashire) Colonel L. J. Wyatt, D.S.O. 
Infantry Brigade. 


sare UE) Infantry Colonel J. G. Chaplin, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Goh (8 (South Lancashire Colonel C. N. Perreau, C.M.G. 
and Cheshire) Infantry 
Brigade. 

C.R.A. 55th (The West Colonel H. E. Carey, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lancashire) Division. 

42nd (The East Lancashire) Major-General A Solly-Flood, C.B., C.M.G., 


Diviston. D.S.O., Col. P.W. Vols., p.s.c. 
125th (Lancashire Colonel J. A. Strick, C.B., D.S.O. 
Fusiliers) Brigade. 


126th (East Lancashireand Colonel R. E. S. Prentice, C.B., C.M.G., 
Border) Infantry Bgde. D.S.O. 

127th (Manchester) Colonel E. L. Challenor, C.B., C.M.G., 
Infantry Brigade. C.B.E., D.S.O. 

C.R.A, 42nd (The East Colonel H. de C. Martelli, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Lancashire) Division. 


J.—CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Guernsey and Alderney Dis- 
trict: 

Lt.-Governor and Com- Major-General Hon. Sir C. J. Sackville- 
manding the Troops. West, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G.,, p.s.c. 


Jersey District : 
[t.-Governor and Com- Major-General Hon. Sir F. R. Bingham, 
manding the Troops. K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
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4. DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR UNITS OF THE 
ARMY 


A.—Cavalry Regiments 


Regiment, 


The Life Guards (1st 
and 2nd) 


Royal Horse Guards 
(The Blues) 


1st King’s Dragoon 
Guards 

The Queen’s Bays 
(and Dragoon Gds.) 


1st The Royal 


ragoons 
The Royal Scots Greys 
(2nd Dragoons) 
3rd The King’s Own 


8th King’s Royal 
Irish Hussars 

oth Queen’s Royal 

cers 

roth Royal Hussars 
(Prince of Wales’s 
Own) 

11th Hussars (Prince 
Albert’s Own) 

12th Royal Lancers 
(Prince of Wales’s) 


13th-18th Hussars 
14th-zoth Hussars 
15th-r9th Hussars 
16th-sth Lancers 


17th-arst Lancers 


Station. 
Regent’s Park 
Windsor 


Rhine 

Sialkot 
Colchester 
Secunderabad 
Aldershot 
Meerut 
Egypt 
Lucknow 
Bangalore 
Tidworth 


York 


Egypt (tempy.) 


Aldershot 


Shorncliffe 


Tidworth (for 


Egypt) 
Edinburgh 
Tidworth 


Egypt (for Pales- 


tine) 


Egypt (for Tid- 


wo 


Aldershot 


Commanding Officer, 


| Lt.-Col. Hon. G. V. A. 
| Monckton- Arundel, 
| D.S.O., O.B.E. 
_R.G.H. Howard- Vyse, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 


psc 
Lt.-Col. W. F. Chap- 
pell, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. RR. H. Osborne, 
D.S.0., M.C. 
Lt.-Col. G. A. San- 
ford, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. S. Pilcher 


_ Lt.-Col. W. T. Hodg- 
' gon, D.S.O., M.C. 
| Lt.-Col. J. J. Readman, 
| D.S.O. 
| Lt.-Col. F.R. Burnside, 
D.S.O. 
| Lt.-Col. T. W. Prag- 
' nell, D.S.O., p.s.e. 
Lt. -Col. C.R. Terrot, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. Hon. D. P. 
Tollemache, D.S.O., 


p-8.c. 
Lt.-Col. A. Curell. 
Lt.-Col. 

D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. M. Graham, 

DS.O., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. F. H. Sutton, 

M 


C. 
Lt.-Col. J. Blakiston- 
Houston, D.S.O., 


ps.c. 

Lt.-Col. W. Holds- 
worth. 

Lt.-Col. F. B. Hurn- 


J. Greene, 


1» Pe. 
Lt.-Col. T. P. Melvill, 
| DS.O. 


Remarks. 
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B.—Royal Regiment of Artillery a 
Stations of Units. \ 
Brigades, Royal Horse Artillery. 
Brig. | Battery - Brig | Battery. = Peet 
1 H.-Q. 8 (etd.) J Egypt 
a Aldershot | F cv) Abbasi 
A Aldershot 5 | H-Q,G | \Newport , 
2 meee K eee E Trowbridge 
ot 
| L Risalpur nbrig. I Secunderabad 
é | a Eyer }Abbassia O St. John’s Wood 
Field Brigades, Royal Artillery. 
1 H.-Q. 11 | Nes 
peut 17 H.-Q. 10 
2 | fase th nd (for 13, 26,92 (H) |}Bordon 
.-Q. 35 (H) } 
53, 87 Shorncliffe) . 
42 Agra (for]| 18 | H.-Q. 93, 94, | Edinburgh 
Shorncliffe) |{Army) 95 (H) 
H.-Q. 18,62, | Deepcut 59 Dunbar 
65,8), 75 19 | H.-Q.29(H) | Brighton | 
4 (H) 7 | Longmoor 39, 96, 97 ’ 
14, 
5 | H.-Q. 63, 64,| Bulford 20 H.-Q. 41, Aldershot 
73, 81 (H) 45 (H) 67, 99 
(Army) a ae (Hy sana 21 H.-Q. P. Jullundur 
7 | H.-Q.16, | Lucknow (for Z. (H) Ferozepore | 
Fyzabad) Q tay wes : 
ore 
43 (H) gy et oo | H. Q. 33 33, | Rawal Pindi 
Fyzabad) , (for 
ie Bareilly } Eick sea). | Comphelipace 
4 H-0. Ha | ae 23 | H.Q. 60, 89, | Nowshera 
9 | H.-Q. 19, 20, Bulford 9° 
ree 28, 76 (EH) 100 (H) Peshawar 
xe H.-Q. 51, 54, | Newcastle-on- 24 H.Q. 22, so | Jhansi 
eee 30 (H), 46 | Sheffield 56 (How.) 
11 HQ, 78 (H), | Colchester ei pee 
3, 84, 85 r 
12 | H.-Q. 6,23, | Bangalore 20 sad Bordon . 
‘a | 49, 01 (H) Woolwich 26 Allahabad 
ert oy a eae 40 (H) 48 
14 H20. 38, 61(H) Hyderabad (Si 71 Jubbulpore 
yn “rk ) lets ad(Sind} 97 | H.-Q. 21, 24, | Mhow 
, ue 
15 | H. ‘Q.R.T.U, Exeter 47 (H) 
(Army)| S$ (H) Bristol 37 (H) 
167 | ate 28 | H.- O:3°5; Bhoeestito (Soe 
57 ( eerut 
27 86 72, Secunderabad : Shorncliffe (for 
34 Kirkee | Bareilly) 


—— 
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Allotment of Batteries to Field Brigades. 


Batt.| Brig. {[Gatt.| Brig. | Batt.| Brig. | Batt. | Brig. | Batt. | Brig. | Batt. Brig. 
H | 8th] 1 | 28th] 18 | 3rd] 35 | and] 52 | rst] 69 16th 
P asst 2/13th}] 19 | oth] 36 |22nd] 58 | 2nd] 70 and 
Q 8 | 28th] 20 | ,, | 87 | 27th] 54 | roth] 71 14th 
R 4| 4th | 21 | ath] 38 | 14th] 55 | 22nd] 72 23rd 
Ss it th) 5 | 28th] 22 | 24 89 | 19th} 56 | 24th] 78 ” 
T {(°5°) 6 | rath] 28 | rath] 40 | 26th] 57 | 28th] 74 rath 
U 7| 4th] 24 | 27th] 41 | 2oth] 58 | 25th] 75 17th 
V 8 | 13th] 25 | 2sth| 42 | 2nd] 59 | 18th] 76 18th 
W /8th 9; 7th] 26 17th 43 7th 60 | 23rd] 77 99 
x 10 | r7th] 27 | 16th] 4@ | 13th] 61 | 14th] 78 ” 
Y \ ret} 11| ret] 28 | oth] 45 | 2oth| 62 | 3rd} 79 roth 
Z 12 | 25th} 20 | roth] 46 | roth] 63 | sth] 80 + 
13 | 17th] 80 | roth] 47 | 27th} 64 | ,, | 81 Ist 
14/ 4th] 81 | asth] 43 | 26th] 65 | 3rd] 82 20th 
15 | 26th] 82 [22nd] 40 | r2th]}] 66 | 4th] 88 23rd 
16 38 | ,, | 50 | 24th] 67 | 2oth] 84 
17| ,, | 34 | 16th] 51 | roth} 68 | r4th] 85 
C.—Pack Brigades, Royal Artillery 
Brigades. | British Pack Batteries. | _— 
I, H.Q.2,3,4 -- +.  « | Ewshott 
IT. H.Q.5,7,9 -- ex .. | Bulford 
III, H.Q. 16, 18, 19 ot .. | Aldershot 
IV. H.Q. 15, 20, 21 a ..- | Norwich 
° H.Q.1,14 .. be .» | Helmieh (Egypt) 
? ee a ae .. | Egypt 
20th (Indian) .Q. 10 (H) Razmak 
21st (Indian) H.Q. 12 (H) Jutogh 
2and (Indian) H.Q. Kohat 
8 (H) . Bara Gali 
23rd (Indian H.Q. 17 (H) Quetta 
24th (Indian HQ. . Peshawar 
1x (H). Peshawar 
asth (Indian) H.Q. . Abbottabad 
6 (H). Khyra Gali 2 
Medium Brigades, Royal Artillery. 
_ H.A. and A, anc 
Brig Batteries. acs Brig. | Batas and tu 
1 wiz “9. 1, ; (H) % 4(etd.)| 14 (H)(T.D). Roorkee (for 
Delhi) 
| “ah — eae 15 (H)(T.D).| Roorkee (for 
| (T.D.) j Calcutta) 
5 (H) Ipswich 13 (H) Cawnpore (for 
2 H.-Q. Ambala Agra) 
7(H)(T.D.) 12 16 (H) Delhi (for 
4(H)(T.D.) | Peshawar | Muttra) 
9 (H)(T.D.) | Ferozepore 5 H.Q.18(H) 19 
3 -Q.2(T.D.) | ‘Malta (H) (T.D.), 20 >)Larkhill 
10 (H) (T.D.) | (H) (T.D.) 21 | 
| 6(H) (T.D.) (unbri 17(T.D ) Rhine 
| 11 (H)(T.D.) j Gibraltar gaded)| 8(H)(T.D.) | Karachi (for 
4 H,-Q, Roorkee (for Ferozepore) 


Muttra) © | 23 (I 1) (T. D ‘) Fort Fareham 
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Heavy Batteries, Royal Artillery. 


Sierra Leone 


(for 
Clarence Barracks, 
Portsmouth) 

Plymouth (for 
Jamaica) 

Clarence’ Barracks, 
Portsmouth (for 
Sierra Leone) 

Aden (for Gibraltar) 

Gibraltar (for Ply- 
mouth 

Portsmouth 

Bombay (for Aden) 

Gibraltar 

Bombay 

Tomales. (for Malta) 

Bermuda (for Ports- 
mouth 

Malta (for 
Kong 

Hone Kong 
Karachi 


Hong 
(for 


Fort William, Cal- 
cutta (for Bombay) 

Plymouth 

Fort Brockhurst 

Queenstown 
Plymouth) 

Portsmouth (for 
Lough Swilly) 

ylon 

Fort Brockhurst (for 
Bere Island) 

Lough Swilly (for 
Portsmouth) 

Bere Island (for Fort 
Brockhurst) 

Malta 

Spike Island (for 
Shoeburyness) 

Hong Kong 

Bere Island (for 
Portsmouth) 

Singapore 


(for 


Portsmouth (for 
Bere Island) 

Mauritius 

Shoeburyness (for 
Spike Island) 

Gibraltar 

Spike Island (for 
Fort Brockhurst) 


Pismeuth (for 
Templebreedy) 
ith Fort 


Hong Kong 

Fort Brockhurst (for 
Spike Island) 

Fort Carlisle (for 
Portsmouth) 

Clarence Barracks, 
Portsmouth (for 
Fort Carlisle) 


42 | Portsmouth 


Anti-Aircraft Brigade, Royal Artillery. 
rst | 1, 2, 3, | Blackdown. | 


Survey Co., Royal Artillery .. 


Larkhill. 


D.—Royal Engineers 
Stations of the Head Quarters of Units. 
School of Military Engineering, Chatham As Dba (Field), Aldershot 


Electric Light School, Gosport 
Training Battalion R. E., Chatham 
Depot Battalion R.E., Chatham 
R.E. Mounted D t, Aldershot 
Railway Training tre, Longmoor 
1st Field Squadron, Aldershot 

1st Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar 

and Co. (Field), Egypt 

3rd Co. (Fortress), Dover 

4th Co. (Fortress), Gosport 

sth Co. (Field), Aldershot 

7th Co. Reale’ Rhine 

8th Co. (Railway), Longmoor 

gth Co. (Field), Shorncliffe 

roth Co. (Railway), Longmoor 
11th Co. (Field), Aldershot 

12th Co. (Field),Aldershot 

13th Co. (Survey) , York 

14th Co. (Survey), Edinburgh 
1sth Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar 
16th Co. (Fortress), Paull-on-Humber 
17th Co. (Field), Bulford 

19th Co. (Survey), Southampton 
22nd Co. (Fortress), Gosport 


Co. (Fortress), Malta 


24th 
26th Co. (Field), Bordon 


27th Co. (Fortress), Bermuda 
30th Co. (Fortress), Plymouth 
31st Co. (Fortress), Ceylon {bour 
33rd Co. (Fortress), Queenstown Har- 
nah Co. (Fortress), Guernsey 
35th Co.  baeboes Pembroke 
Seth Co. (Fortress), Sierra Leone 
38th Co. (Field), Aldershot 
39th Co. (Fortress), Sheerness 
40th Co. (Fortress), Hong Kong 
4st Co. (Fortress), Singapore 
42nd Co. (Field), Egypt 
43rd Co. (Fortress), Mauritius 
44th Co. (Fortress), Jamaica 
49th Co. (Fortress), North Queensferry 
pn Co. (Field), Bulford 
55th Co. (Field), Catterick 
56th Co. (Field), Bulford 
58th (Porton) Co., Porton 
soth Co. (Field), Catterick {church 
Experimental Bridging Co., Cbrist- 
rst A. A. Bn. R.E., Blackdown & Belfast. 
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F.—Infantry Regiments 


Regiment. Location, Commanding Officer, Remarks. 
1st Grenadier Guards; Wellington Bar- | Lt.-Col. E.G.H. Powell 
racks (for Wind- 

sor) 
2nd ditto Pirbright (for | Lt.-Col. L. M. Greg- 
Aldershot) son, O.B.E. 
3rd_—s ditto Aldershot (for | Lt. -Col. M.E. Makgill- 
Hyde Park Bar- Crichton - Maitland, 
racks) D.S.O. 
1st Coldstream Aldershot Lt.-Col. E. D. ae 
Guards eo) D.S.O., M.C 
p8.c 
2nd ditto Tower of London | Lt.-Col. G. J. Edwards, 
D.S.O., M.C. 
3rd ditto Chelsea Barracks | Lt.-Col. W. St. A. 
Warde-Aldam,D.S.O. 
1st Scots Guards Maida Barracks, | Lt.-Col. G. H. Loder, 
Aldershot M.C. 
2nd_—_s ditto Chelsea Barracks | Lt.-Col. Sir V. A. F. 
(for Warley) Mackenzie, _Bart., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 
1st Irish Guards Chelsea Isaac Lt.-Col. Hon. H.R.L.G. 


Moo DS.O., 
rst Welsh Guards Windsor (for Chel-||Lt.-Col. R. E. K. Lea- 
tham, D.S.O. 


sea Barracks , 


rst Royal Scots) The ee (for Glas- |Lt.-Col.J.H. Mackenzie, 
Royal ow) C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
2and__ ditto’ |Regt. Colchester (for | Lt.-Col. L. K. Smith, 
Aden) C.B.E., D.S.O. 
1st Bn. The Queen’s | Dover Lt.-Col. R. G. Clarke, 
Royal Regiment C.M.G., D.S.O. 
(West Surrey) 
2nd ditto Allahabad Lt.-Col. J. Rainsford- 
Hannay, D.S.O. 
1st Bn. The Buffs Gibraltar Lt.-Col. R. E. Power, 
(East Kent Regt.) D.S.O. 
2nd__—s ditto Portland Bt.-Col. J. Kennedy, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
1st Bn. The King’s Shorncliffe Bt.-Col. O. H. L. 
Own Royal Regi- Nicholson, C.M.G., 
ment (Lancaster) D.S.O., p.s.c. 
2nd_—s ditto Rawal Pindi wore J. A. Nixon, 
sst Northumberland | Rhine (for Belfast) | Lt.-Col. A. C. L. H. 
Fusiliers Jones 
and__ ditto Fyzabad Lt.-Col. H. R. Sandi- 
lands,C.M.G.,D.S.0O. 
1st Royal Warwick- | Shorncliffe Lt.-Col. C. R. Mac- 
shire Regiment donald, C.M.G., p.s.c. 
2and_s ditto Nazirabad and | Bt.-Col. C. F. Watson, 


De (for| C.M.G.,D.S.O., p.s.c. 
e 
1st Royal Fusiliers Landi Kotal (for | Lt.-Col. M. O, Clarke, 


(City of London Ambala) D.S.0., p.s.c. 
Regiment) 
2nd_sditto Aldershot Lt.-Col. G. A. Stevens, 
C.M.G., D.S.O 


1st Bn. The King’s , Aldershot Lt.-Col. G. L. Oliver 
Regiment (Liver- | 
pool) 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


{ 


Regiment, Location. 


and Bn. The King’s | Chakrata (for Iraq) 
Regt. (Liverpool) 
1st Norfolk Regiment Jamaica and Ber- 


muda (for Egypt) 
2nd ditto Colchester 
ist Lincolnshire Aldershot 
Regiment 
2nd ditto | Lucknow 
1st Devonshire Blackdown 
Regiment 
2nd_ ditto Delhi (for Aden) 
rst Suffolk Regiment | Gibraltar (for Col- 
chester) 
2nd_—s ditto Colchester (for 
Gibraltar) 
1st Bn. The Somerset! Devonport 
Light Infantry 
(Prince Albert's) 
znd_— ditto Agra (for Khar- 
' — toum) 
1st Bn. The West Rhine (for Bally- 
Yorkshire Regiment; _ kinlar) 
(The Prince of 
Wales’s Own) 
2nd_—_ ditto Bombay and Deo- 


lali (for Mhow) 


1st East Yorkshire | Egypt (for Tient- 


Regiment sin) 

2nd ditto Litchfield 

1st Bedfordshire and | Aldershot (for 
Hertfordshire Regt. Malta) 

2nd_ ditto Iraq (for Dover) 

rst Leicestershire Egypt and Cyprus 
Regiment 

2nd_—_ ditto Colchester 

1st Bn. The Green Khartoum = (for 
Howards (Alexan- Strensall) 


dra Princess of 

Wales’s Own York- 

shire Regiment) 
2nd__ ditto | 


——- 


Dover (for West 


Indies) 
1st Lancashire Tidworth (for 
Fusiliers Dover) 
2nd__s ditto ! Madras 
1st Royal Scots ) Glasgow (for 
Fusiliers | Portsmouth) | 


Bt.-Col. W. A. Blake, 
D.S.O 


Commanding Officer. 


C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. J.P. L. Mostyn 


Lt.-Col. A. L. Hadow, 
C.M.G. 


Lt.-Col. F. G. Spring, 
CMG. DS.O., 


. F. W. Great- 
wood, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. G.N.T.Smyth- 
Osbourne, C.B., 
es D.S.O., 
p.s.¢ 

Lt.-Col. J. D. Ingles, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. R. G. Coles 

Lt. ae S. Cooper, 


Lt.-Col J. S. N. Harri- 
son, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col.H.I.R.Allfrey, 
D.S.O., M.C. 
ae P. L. Ingpen, 


Haskatd, C.M. G., 

D.S.O., p.s.c 

Lt.-Col. W.G. Geddes, 
D.S.O. 

a -Col. W. Allason, 

D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col.W.R.H. Dann, 

D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. F. H. Ed- 
wards, DS.O., 


Lt.-Col. W. T. Brom- 
field 
Lt.-Col. M. D. Carey 


Lt —— N. E. Swan, 
ps. 

Lt. Col. A.H.Spooner, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. W. J. Wood- 
cock, D.S.O. 

Lt. -Col. C. H. I. Jack- 
son, D.S 


Remarks, 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 


2nd Royal Scots Fusi- 
liers 


1st Royal Welch 
iers 


and ditto 


1st South Wales Bor- 
derers 
ditto 

1st King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers 

2nd ditto 

1st Bn. Cameronians 
(Scottish Rifles) 

and ditto 


1st Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers 
een 


gimen 
and ditto 


and ditto 


Wellington’s Regi- 
ment Has est Riding) 
and ditto 
1st Border Regiment 
and ditto 


1st Royal Sussex 
Regiment 


Location. 


Sialkot (for Landi 
Kotal) 


Dinapore 
Strensall (for 
Tidworth) 
Multan (for Na- 
sirabad) 
Pembroke Dock 
(for Rhine) 
Devonport 
Barrackpore & Le- 


bong (for Agra) 
inbur 


Egypt 

Aldershot 

Quetta 
Shorncliffe 
Aldershot 

Jhansi 

Meerut 

Dover (for Rhine) 
Malta (for Quetta) 
Bordon 
Hong-Kong 


Jersey 

Lucknow 

Guernsey 

Gosport 

Egypt (for Singa- 
pore) 

York 

Malta 

Londonderry (for 
Bordon) 


Commanding Officer. 


Bt.-Col. H. E. R. R. 
Braine, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c¢ 

Lt.-Col. H. S. Adair, 

D.S.O. 


Lt. Gel E. G. Hamilton, 
C.M.G., D.S.0.,M.C. 

Lt.-Col. C. S. Owen, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col. C. I. Stockwell, 
C.B.,C.M.G.,D.S.0., 


psc. 

Lt.-Col. L. H. Tudor, 
O.B.E. 

Lt.-Col. H. P. Yates, 
D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col.P.A. V. Stewart, 


.B.E. .O., p.8.¢. 
pee J : 7 Mie n- 


D.S.C 
Lt.-Col. H. H. Lee, 
,OB 
Lt.-Col. J. Fane, D.S O. 
Lt.-Col. R. Wilkin- 


son, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. L. M. Stevens, 
D.S.O. 


C.B., 


. J. Picker- 
ing, C. M G.,D.S.0., 


p.S.c. 
Lt.-Col. G. H. Harri- 
son, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. W. Grubb, 


CM.G., D.S.0O. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment, Location. 
2nd Royal Sussex | Singapore (for 
Regiment Rawal Pindi) 
1st Hampshire Jubbulpore 
Regiment 
2nd_—s ditto Bordon (for Ply- 
mouth 
rst ital Stafford- ms atte (for 
shire Regiment mbay 
2nd ditto Plymouth 
1st Dorsetshire Regt. ‘Khartoum (tempy.) 
and. ditto Aldershot 
1st Bn. The Prince of | Portsmouth (for 
Walea’s Volunteers Tidworth) 
(South Lancashire) 
2nd_—sditto Mhow (for Bar- 
rackpore) 
1st Welch Regiment | Bareilly 
and_=_ ditto Tidworth 
1st Bn. The Black Quetta (for Mul- 
Watch (Royal High-| tan) 
landers) 
and ditto Bordon (for Fort 
George) 
1st Oxfordshire and | Rhine 
Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry 
and ditto Razmak (for 
Chakrata 


1st Essex Regiment 


2nd ditto 


1st Bn. The Sher- 
wood Foresters 
(Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire 
Regiment) 

and _ ditto 


1st Bn. The Loyal 
Regiment (North 
cashire 


and ditto 


1st Northamptonshire 


Regiment 
2nd ditto 


1st The Royal Berk- 
shire Regiment 
(Princess Charlotte 


2ad ditto [of Wales’s)| Plymouth 
Rhine) 


Bordon (for Col- 
chester) 


Cawnpo 
Ballykinlar (for 
Londonderry) 


Rawal Pindi (for 
Waziristan) 
Tientsin (for Se- 
cunderabad) 


Tidworth (for 

Pembroke Dock) 
Blackdown 
Karachi 


Lahore 


(for 


Commanding Officer, 


‘Lt.-Col. S. de V. A. 


Julius, p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. R. S. Allen, 
D.S.O., p.s.c 
Lt.-Col. i Cc; Morley, 
C.B.E. 


Bt.-Col. J. R. M. Mins- 

hull-Ford,D.S.O.,M.C. 

Lt.-Col. P. R. C. Com- 

mings,C.M.G.,D.S.O., 
S.C. 

be Col. G. M. Her- 
bert, D.S.O. 


Lt. - Col. B. H. W. 


Taylor, C.B.E. 
are W.B. Ritchie, 


DS.O. 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Berkeley, 
CM.G., DS.O., 


O.B.E. 
Lt.-Col. T.G. Mathias, 
S.O 


D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. A. G. Bayley, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., ps. 


Lt.-Col.W.H.M.Frees- 
tun, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col.A.B.Incledon- 
Webber, C.M.G., 


D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. C. R. Roberts- 
West. 

Lt.-Col. K. C. Weldon, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. R. = ay ham, 
C.M.G 

Lt.-Col. F. Ww Green: 
hill, O.B.E. 


Lt.-Col. W. P. H. Hill, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. R. M. Rayns- 
ford, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. G. L. Cross- 
man, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. A. E. F. Harris, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. F. H. Moore, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., s.c.p. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 


’s Own York- 
t Infantry 
aa ditto 


1st The King’s Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry 
and ditto 


1st Middlesex Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Cambridge’s Own) 

2nd___ ditto 

1st King’s Royal 
Rifles Co 


1st 


1st Wiltshire Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Edinburgh’s) 
and ditto 


1st Manchester 
Regiment 

2nd_—s ditto 

1st Bn. The North 
Staffordshire Regi- 
ment (The Prince 


of Wales’s) 

ands ditto 

1st York & Lancaster 
Regiment 

and ditto 

rst Durham Light 
Infantry . 

and _ ditto 

1st Highland Light 


Infantry (City of 
Glasgow Regt.) 
and ditto 


ist Seaforth High- 
landers(Ross-shire), 


rst Gordon Highldrs. 
and = ditto 


Location. 
Poona 
Woking 
Dover 
Ferozepore 
Poona and Kirkee 
Rhine 
Aldershot 
Ahmednagar 
Rawal Pindi 
Aldershot 
Tidworth 


Kamptee and 
Nagpur 


Rhine 
Rangoon 


Secunderabad (for 
Calcutta) 


Lichfield 

Rhine (for Bordon) 
Jullundur and 
Amritsar 
Ballykinlar (for 
Belfast) 
Cawnpore and 
Benares (for 
Sialkot) 
Holywood 
Bangalore 
Belfast (for Alder- 
shot) 
Nowshera and 
Cherat 
Secunderabad and 


gaum 
Fort George (for 
Bordon 


Lt. Col. H.W.B. Thorp, 


Commanding Officer. 


Wykeham-Fiennes 


DS.O. sp S.C. 
Lt.-Col. H. Mallinson, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. J. C. Hooper, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. P. F. Fitz 
gerald, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. W. A.Stewart, 
O.B.E 


H.P.F. Sie 

Lt.-Col. F. G . Willan, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. C, A. Howard, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. F. H. Dansey, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. A. W. Timmis, 
M.C. 
Lt.-Col. C. C. Staple- 


don 
Lt.-Col. W. B. Ed- 
dowes 
Lt.-Col. H. V. R. Hod- 
son, D.S.O. 


Bt. rare C. T. Ewald, 


D.S 
Lt.-Col. T. W. Park- 
inson, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. B. J. Curling, 


Lt.-Col. Ae W. Jeffreys, 
DS.O 


Lt.-Col. T. A. Pollok- 
Morris, O.B.E., psc. 


Lt.-Col. W. H. E. a 
grave, D.S.O., 

Lt.-Col.K.G.Buc 
C.M.G. DS.O.,p.se. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment, Location. Commanding Officer. Remarks. 


ee ecm | oe 


1st The Queen’s Own! Calcutta (Fort | Lt.-Col. A. D. Mac- 
Cameron High-! William) (for | Ese C.M.G., 


landers '  Maymyo) 
and. ditto | Rhine | Lt.-Col. G. I. Fraser, 
1st Bn. The Royal | C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Ulster Rifles Rhine Lt ae E. G. Dunn, 
and ditto DS ree és | 
' Wellington, Calicut Lt. -Col. Good- 
e and Malappuram: man, D.S.O. 
Royal Irish Fusi-: Egypt | Lt.-Col. F. W. E. John- 
liers (Princess Vic- i son, D.S.O. 
toria’s) 
1st Argyll and Suther- | Egypt | Lt.-Col. G. W. Muir 


land Highlanders 
(Princess Louise’s) | 


2nd. ditto Parkhurst ar C. P. James, 
ist Rifle Brigade Peshawar Lt.-Col. E. B. Powell, 
(Prince Consort’s D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Own) 
and ditto Aldershot Lt.-Col. J. L. Buxton, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


5. ROYAL TANK CORPS 


Headquarters Royal Tank Corps Centre .. Wool. 
Col. Comdt. T. C. Mudie, D.S.O. p.s.c. 

1st (Depot) Battalion . Wool, Dorset. 
Lieut.-Col. J. M. Hulton, CB. E., DS O. 

2nd Battalion 4 .. Farnborough, 
Lt.-Col, C. D. V. Cary-Barnard, CM. G., c . 0. 

3rd Battalion (less 1 Co.) ; 
Lieut.-Col. W. J. Shannon, CM. G., D. Ss. 

4th Battalion is Wareham (for Catterick). 
Lieut.-Col. H. G. R. Burges-Short, D.S.O. 

sth Battalion ste : Perham Down, Salis- 
Lieut.-Col. N. H. Stone. bury Plain. 

‘“‘B” Company, 3rd Battalion .. sis .» Rhine. 

Central Schools .. .- Wool. 
Lieut.-Col. C. N. F, Broad, D S. oO. 

rst and 2nd Armoured Car Companies. »» India. 

3rd me si , .. Cairo and Sudan. 

sth . - af .. Scarborough. 

6th us ia re .. Razani (for Peshawar). 

ath - e an .. Peshawar (for Lahore). 

8th 3 i 7 .. Kirkee. 

oth - 56 - .. Bareilly. 

10th - “3 we -e Delhi. 

tith ee is mn -- Lahore(for Waziristan). 


Ly) ee ee Belfast. 
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IIL. THE ARMY IN INDIA 
[Corrected up to the ist of August, 1925.] 
Army Headquarters 
Commander-in-Chief 


Commander-in-Chief. General Sir C. W. Jacob, K.C.B., K.C.S.L, 
K.C.M.G., I.A. 
Military Secretary. Major-General H. O. Parr, C.B., C.M.G., I.A. 


General Staff Branch 
C.G.S, Lieut.-General Sir A. Skeen, K.C.B., K.C.ILE., C.M.G., 


LA., psc. 
D.C.G.S. Major-General Sir G. N. Cory, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., B.S., 


psc. 
D.M.O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) W. L. O. Twiss, C.B.E., 
M.C., 1.A., p.s.c 


D.D. (Intell.) Colonel M. Saunders, D.S.O., L.A., p..c 


D.M.T. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) R. J. Collins, C.M.G., 
D.S.0., BS. 


» Ps.c 
D.D.S.D. Colonel P. R. ‘Chambers, D.S.O., I.A., p.s.c. 


ATTACHED TO GENERAL STAFF 
Major-General, Cavalry. Major-General C. A. C. Godwin, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., LA., p.s.c. 
Major-General, Artillery. Major-General E. H. Willis, C.B., C.M.G., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel C. W. Singer, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., 
Royal Engineers. B.S. 


Adjutant-General’s Branch 


A.G. Lieut.-General Sir J. S. M. Shea, K.C.B., 
| K.C.M.G., D.S.0O., A.D.C., I.A., p.s.c. 
D.A.G. and D.P.S. — Major-General Sir W. S. Leslie, K.B.E., C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.0O., LA., p.s.c. 
D. of O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) J. Whitehead, 
C.M.G., D.S.0., A.D.C., 1.A., p.s.c. 


Quartermaster-General’s Branch 


Q.M.G. Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Richard Stuart-Wortley, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 
‘D.QOM.G. Major-General C. N. Macmullen, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.ILE., D.S.0., L.A., p.s.c. 


Master General of Supply Branch 


Master General. Major-General Sir E. H. de V. Atkinson, K.B.E., C.B., 
C.M.G., C.LE., B.S. 
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Engineer-in-Chief’s Branch 
Engineer-in-Chief. Major-General R. N. Harvey, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
B.S. 


Northern Command 


(MurreEe) 
G.0O.C.-in-Chief. General Sir C. W. Jacob, K.C.B., K.CS.I., 
K.C.M.G., I.A. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) R. J. T. Hild- 
General Staff. yard, C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 
D.A. and Q.M.G. Major-General K. Wigram, C.B., C.S.I., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., LA., p.s.c. 
Peshawar District 
(PESHAWAR) 
Commander. Major-General R. A. Cassels, C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O., 
I.A., p.s.c. 


18ST INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 


(Risalpur) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. G. K. 
Green, C.M.G., D.S.O., I.A. 
IST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Landskotal) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. G. Loch, 
C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., B.S. 
3RD INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Peshawar) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. C. Potter, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 4TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Nowshera) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) S. G. Loch, 
C.B., C.S.1I., D.S.0., A.D.C., B.S., p.s.c. 


Kohat Dtstrict 
(Konart) 
Commander. Major-General G. McK. Franks, C.B., B.S., p.s.c. 
5TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Kohat) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) H. S. Moberly, 
A., psc. 
6TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Kohat) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) P. L. Beddy. 
M.G., D.S.O., LA. 
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Rawalpind: District 
(MurREE) 
Commander, Major-General Sir L. R. Vaughan, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.0., LA., p.s.c. 


11TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Abbottabad) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. E. 
Coningham, C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., L.A. 


13TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Fhelum) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. Herdon, 
C.B., C.LE., LA., p.s.c. 


12TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Rawalpind:) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. L. Knight, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 


Lahore District 
(Dalhousie) 
Commander. Major-General A. E. Wardrop, C.B., C.M.G., B.S. 
2ND INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Sialkot) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. R. Harbord, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., I.A. 


Ferozepoore Brigade Area 
(Ferozepoore) 
Brigade Commander, Col. (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. J. F. Hayter, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.5S.0., B.S., p.s.c. 
JULLUNDUR BRIGADE AREA 
(Fullundur) 


Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) D. I. Shuttle- 
worth, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., L.A. 


Lahore Brigade Area 
(Lahore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. S. St. John, 
C.I.E., D.S.O., LA., p.s.c. 
AMBALA BRIGADE AREA 
(Ambala) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) D. Deane, 
D.S.O., LA., p.s.¢. 
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Waziristan District 
(DERA IsMAIL KHAN) 
Commander. Major-General A. Le G. Jacob, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.LE., C.B.E., D.S.O., L.A. 
7TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Razmak) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) O. 
C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., A.D. 
8TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Bannu) 
Brigade Commander, oa (Temp. Col. Commandant) J. L. Furney, 


C. Borrett, 
C., B.S. 


gTH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Razant) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. P. C. 
Keily, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C., I.A. 
10TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Manza:) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. C. Kensing- 
ton, C.B.E., D.S.0O., M.C., LA., p.s.c. 


Western Command 
(QUETTA) 
G.0.C.-in Chief. Lieut.-General Sir George M. Kirkpatrick, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.L, B.S., p.s.c. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) B. R. 
General Staff. Moberly, D.S.O., LA., p.s.¢ 
D.A. and O.M.G. Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) A. J. G. 
Moir, D.S.O., B.S., p.s.¢. 
ZHOB INDEPENDENT BRIGADE AREA 
(Loralai) 
Area Commander. 


Baluchistan Dastrict 
(QUETTA) 
Commander. Major-General Sir W. H. Anderson, K.C.B., B.S., 
pse. 
14TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. C. 
Alexander, C.I.E., D.S.O., 1.A., p.s.c. 
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Baluchistan District—continued 
1stH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE. 


(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) P. F. Pocock, 
C.B., D.S.O., I.A. 


Sind-Rajputana District 
(KARACHI) 
Commander, Major-General H. F. Cooke, C.B., C.S.I., 
C.B.E., D.S.O., I A. 
NASIRABAD BRIGADE AREA 
(Mount Abu) 


Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. S. G. 
Craufurd, C.B., C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., 
A.D.C., B.S. 


Eastern Command 
(Naini Tal) 
G.0.C.-in-Chief.. General Sir G. de S. Barrow, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
A.D.C., I.A., p.s.c. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) E. T. 
General Staff. Humphreys, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 
D.A. and O.M.G. Colonel ae Col. on the Staff) H. Barstow, 
C.B.E. . 


Umited Provinces District 
(Meerut) 
Commander, Major-General C. J. Deverell, C.B., B.S., p.s.c. 
3RD INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Meerut) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. A. Tom- 
kinson, D.S.O., B.S. 
17TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Dehra Dun) 
Brigade Ccmmander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. R. Brad- 
shaw, C.B.E., 1.A., p.s.c. 
18TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Bareilly) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) P. H. Dundas, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., L.A., 0.5. 
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United Provinces District—continued 
19TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Lucknow) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. E. Mc- 
Namara, C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S., p.s.c. 


DELHI INDEPENDENT BRIGADE AREA 


(Delht) 
Area Commander, Major-General H. Isacke, C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., 
B.S., psc. 
Presidency and aoam District 
(Falapahar) 
Commander, Major-General Sir W. M. Thomson, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., M.C., B.S. 
ALLAHABAD BRIGADE AREA (INDEPENDENT) 
(Allahabad) 
Commander. Major-General M. R. W. Nightingale, C.B., 


C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., LA 


Southern Command 
(Pocra) 


G.0.C.-in-Chief. Lieut.-General Sir H. B. Walker, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) C. J. B. Hay, 
General Staff. C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., I.A., p.s.e. 
D.A. and O.M.G. Major-General P. Holland- -Pryor, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., M.V.O., 1.A. 


Central Provinces District 
(Mhow) 
Commander. Major-General Sir H. C. Holman, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D:S.0., LA., ps.c. 
20TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. W. Ramsay, 
.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 


21ST INDIAN oo BRIGADE 
(Fubbulpore) 
Area Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. H. Beach, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 


Poona District 
(Poona) 
Commander. ne ener C. W. G. Richardson, C.B., C.S.I., 
1) PSC. 
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Poona District—continued 


4TH INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Secunderabad) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. A. H. 
Beatty, C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C., 


L.A. 
16TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Ahmednagar) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. W. H. M. 
Moens, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., LA., p.s.c. 
22ND INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Secunderabad) 


Brigade Commander. Major-General A. L. Tarver, C.B., C.1.E., D.S.O., 
LA., p.s.c. 


Bombay District 
(Bombay) 
Commander. Major-General H. A. V. Cummins, C.B., C.M.G., 
LA., p.s.c. 


Madras District 
(Wellington) 
Commander, Major-General J. Ponsonby, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., B.S. 
BANGALORE BRIGADE AREA 
(Bangalore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. W. Jack- 
son, C.S.I., D.S.O., I.A. 


Burma Independent District 


(Maymyo) 
Commander. Major-General H. C. Tytler, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.LE., D.S.O., I.A. 


RANGOON BRIGADE AREA 


(Rangoon) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) P. B. Sangster, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., LA. 


Aden Independent Brigade 
Commander. Major-General J. H. K. Stewart, C.B., D.S.O., 
LA., p.s.c. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 


1.—Air Council 


President of the Air Council. 


Vice-President of the Air 
Council. 


Members. 


Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel John 
Gurney Hoare, Bt., C.M.G., M.P., 
Secretary of State for Air. 

Major Sir Philip A. G. D. Sassoon, Bt., 
G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P., Under Secretary 
of State for Air. 

Air Chief-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bt., 
G.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., Chief of the Air 
Staff; Air Vice-Marshal Sir P. W. Game, 

K.C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c., Air Member for 
Personnel; Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. 
Salmond, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c., 
Air Member for Supply ‘and Research ; 
Air Vice-Marshal J. M. Steel,C.B.,C.M.G., 
C.B.E., Deputy Chief of the Air Staff 
(Additional Member) ; Sir W. F. Nicholson, 
K.C.B., Secretary of the Air Ministry. 


2.—Air Ministry 


Secretary of State for Air. 


Under Secretary of State 


for Air. 


Secretary of the Air 

: Minstry. 

Deputy Se Secretary of 
the Air Ministry. 


Department of the Under 

Secretary of State for 
Ar :— 

Director of Civil Avia- 
tion. 

Deputy Director of Air 
Transport. 

sa ac and Licens- 


Department of theSecretary 
of the Air Ministry :— 
Secretary. 
Deputy Secretary. 
Principal Assistant Secre- 
tartes. 
Director of Accounts. 


Deputy Directors. 
Director of Contracts. 


Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel J.G. 
Hoare, Bt., C.M.G., M.P. 

Major Sir Philip A. G. D. Sassoon, Bt., 
G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P. 

Sir W. F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 


Sir S. Dannreuther, Kt., C.B. 


Air Vice-Marshal Sir W.S. Brancker, K.C.B., 
A.F.C. 
Lieut.-Colonel I. A. E. Edwards, C.M.G. 


Lieut.-Colonel F. C. Shelmerdine, O.B.E. 


Sir W. F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 

Sir S. Dannreuther, Kt., C.B. 

H. W. W. McAnally, Esq. » C.B.3.:B. E, 
Holloway, Esq., C.B.; J. A. Webster, 
Esq., C.B., D.S.O. 

J.S. Ross, Esq., C.B.E. 

H. W. Clothier, Esq. 
F. W.N. Sibley, E 
C. R. Brigstocke, Esq., C.B. 
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Air Ministry—continued 


Dept. of the Secretary of the 
Air Ministry (contd.) :— 
Director of Meteoro- 
logical Office. 
Directorate of Lands (Fotnt 
Service for War Office 
and Air Ministry) :— 
Controller of Lands. 
Chief Valuer and Com- 
pensation Officer. 
Department of the Chief of 
the Air Staff :— 
Chief of the Air Staff. 


Croil Assistant. 
Director of Operations 
and Intelligence. 
Director of Organiza- 

tion and Staff Duttes. 


Signals. 
Director of Works and 
Buildings. 
Dept. of the Air Member 


for Personnel :— 
Atr Member for Per- 
sonnel, 
Director 
Services. 
Director of Training. 
Educational Aduiser. 
Director of Medical 


Services. 
Chaplain-in-Chief. 

Dept. of the Air Member for 
Supply and Research :-— 
Atr Member for Supply 

and Research. 
Director of Technical 
Development. 

of Scientific 

Research. 

of Airship 


of Personal 


Director of Equipment. 


G. C. Simpson, Esq., C.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S 


E. H. Coles, Esq., C.B. 
Lieut.-Colonel A. H. J. Thompson, O.B.E. 


Air Chief-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bt., 
G.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
Captain T. B. Marson, M.B.E. 

Air Vice-Marshal J. M. Steel, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.B.E. (Deputy Chief of the Air Staff). 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir I. L. B. Vesey, K.B.E., 

C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.e. 
Air Commodore L. F. Blandy, C.B., D.S.O. 
oa Sir W. A. Liddell, K.C.M.G., 


Air Vice-Marshal Sir P W, Game, K.C.B., 
D.S.0., p.s.c. 

Air Vice-Marshal C. A. H. Longcroft, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.0O., A.F.C. 

Air Commodore T. C. R. Higgins, C.M.G. 

Colonel I. Curtis, M.A., A.M.I.M.E. 

Air Vice-Marshal D. Munro, C.B., C.LE., 
M.B., M.A., F.R.C.S.(E.). 


Rev. H. D. L. Viener, C.B.E., M.A., K.H.C. 


Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Air Commodore F. C. Halahan, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O. 
H. E. Wimperis, Esq., 
F.R.Ae.S., M.I.E.E. 
Group Captain P. F, M. Fellowes, D.S.O. 


O.B.E., M.A,, 


Lieut.-Colonel H. W. S. Outram, C.B.E. 


Air Commodore A. M. Longmore, C.B., 
D.S.O., q.s. 
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3.—Air Commands 
AIR DEFENCES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Headquarters (tempy.): Air Ministry 
Air Officer Commanding-in- Air Marshal Sir John M. Salmond, K.C.B., 
Chief. C.M.G., C.V.O., D.S.O. 


A.—HOME 
(a) Inland Area 
The Inland Area comprises all units in Great Britain, with the excep- 
tion of those units included in the Coastal Area, and the Cranwell and 
Halton Commands. 
Headquarters : Hillingdon House, Uxbridge. 
Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Uxbridge. 
Telephone No. : Uxbridge 231/2/3/4/5/6. 
Air Vice-Marshal .» T. I. Webb-Bowen, C.B., C.M.G., Air 
Officer Commanding. 
Air Commodore .. .. B.C.H. Drew, C.M.G., C.B.E., p.s.c., Chief 
Staff Officer. 
Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. Group i .» Kidbrooke. 
No 1 Stores Depot ia as +3 
Milton, Berks. 


99 3 99 ” 


oe ae 9 as e .- Ickenham. 
The Packing Depot... ie .. Ascot. 
Medical Stores Depot .. a .. Kidbrooke. 
Record Office .. .» Ruislip. 
Armament and Gunnery School .» Eastchurch. 


No. 207 (Bombing) Squadron ~* .. me 
School of 'Technical Training (Men) Manston. 


No. 2 (Army Cooperation) Squadron * 
No. 9 (Bombing) Squadron a Q. and 
2 Flights) re ” 
Reception Depét és ie .. W. Drayton. 
Headquarters, No. 3 Group - .. spittlegate, Grantham. 


No. 39 (Bombing) Squadron .. .. Spittlegate, 
»» 100 (Bombing) Squadron 


»» 2 Flying Training School .. Digby. 

»» 7 (Bombing) Squadron .. .. Bircham Newton. 
» 99 (Bombing) Squadron .. ot 3 is 

» 5 Flying Training School .. Sealand. 


»» 2 Stores (Ammunition) Depot .. Altrincham. 
Aeroplane and Armament Experimental 


Establishment, including— .» Martlesham. 
No. 15 (Bombing) Squadron .. by - 
»» 22 (Bombing) Squadron .. ; ‘5 
Headquarters, No. 6 Group : .. Kenley. 
No. 24 (Communication) Squadron ~ ‘ 
» 32 (Fighter) Squadron és 


» 56(Fighter) Squadron .. an Biggin Hill. 
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(a) Inland Area—continued 
No. 6 Group—continued 


Night Flying Flight .. - .. Biggin Hill. 

No. 41 (Fighter) Squadron .. .. Northolt. 

Inland Area Communication Flight .. 5 

Superintendent of R.A.F. Reserve 

No. 25 (Fighter) Squadron .. .. Hawkinge. 
» 17 (Fighter) Squadron .. : % 

Station Headquarters .. : .. Duxford. 


No. 19 (Fighter) Squadron ie ts 

» 29 (Fighter) Squadron .. eos i 

» 11 (Fighter) ids raced 5 i 
Meteorological Flight . ; 


Headquarters, No. 7 Group Andover. 
No 4 (Army Cooperation) Squadron. South Farnborough. 
School of Photography - 53 ” 
Experimental Section (R.A.E yd a + ” 


School of Army Cooperation, including 
No. 16 (Army Cooperation) eee Old Sarum. 


Central Flying School . Upavon, 
No. 3 (Fighter) Squadron o ws is 
No. 1 Flying Training School -. Netheravon. 

» 11 (Bombing) Squadron .. ne 3 
Electrical and Wireless School .. Flower Down. 
No. 58 (Bombing) Squadron .. .. Worthy Down, 
School of Balloon Training .. »» Larkhill. 

No. 12 (Bombing) Squadron .. Andover 
»» 13 (Army Cooperation) Squadron 5 
Units Directly under Area Headquarters :— 
R.A.F. Depot .. .. Uxbridge. 
(a) School of Physical Training ‘5 
R.A.F. Central Band .. .. Uxbridge. 


M.T. Repair Depot... ‘ie .. Shrewsbury. 
Inland Area Aircraft Depot .. .. Henlow, Beds. 
No. 23 (Fighter) Squadron .. as » ” 


a” 43 a) »? ee ore a? ” 
Air Ministry Wireless Section .» Kingsway, W.C.z2. 


(b) Coastal Area 


The Coastal Area comprises Stations, etc., as follows: Calshot, 
Lee-on-Solent, Gosport, Isle of Grain, Cattewater, Donibristle, 
Leuchars, and Felixstowe. Also all Aircraft-Carriers and Units afloat 
in Fighting Ships in Home Waters, and all Recruiting Depéts. 


Headquarters : 33-34 Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 


Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Kincross, London. 
Telephone No. : Museum 7840. 


Air Vice-Marshal. F, R. Scarlett, C.B., D.S.O., Air Officer 
Commanding. 


Group Captain. C. F. Kilner, D.S.0., Chief Staff Officer. 
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(b) Coastal Area—continued 
Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. 10 eae i .. Lee-on-Solent. 


R.A.F. Base... és .. Gosport. 

(a) Headquarters... 3 

(5) No. 420 (Fleet Spotter) Flight. . 3 

(c) ,, 421 (Fleet Spotter) Flight. . " 

(d) ,, 423 (Fleet Spotter) Flight.. 7 

(e) ,, 461 (Fleet Torpedo) Flight 55 

(f) 5, 462 (Fleet Torpedo) eneee “ 

(zg) Development Flight 3 
Care and Maintenance Party . .. Cattewater. 
R.A.F. Base... .. Calshot. 

(5) No. 480 (Flying Boat) Flight iG " 
School of Naval Cooperation . .. Lee-on-Solent. 
Storage Unit. Tangmere 

Units Administered Direct by Area 1 Headquarters, 
R.A.F. Base... Leuchars. 


(a) Headquarters... 
(6) No. 401 (Fleet Fighter) Flight | " Leuchars. 


(c) ,, 404 (Fleet Fighter) Flight a 
(dq) ,, 405 (Fleet Fighter) Flight 7 
(e) ,, 406 (Fleet Fighter) Flight 7 


(f) 5, 442 (Fleet Reconnaissance) - 
(2g) ,, 443. «- te oa si = 


Flig ht ae 
R.A.F. spleen in H.M.S. Argus. 
MarineAircraft Experimental Establish- 
ment .. .. Felixstowe. 
Care and Maintenance Party .. .. Grain. 
Inspector of Recruiting, R.A F. .. Henrietta Street, W.C.z. 
(a) R.A.F. Recruiting Depot 


(5) ,, 4 .. Birmingham. 

(Ce)... 4 ” .. Newcastle. 
R.A.F, Central Hospital an .. Finchley (for Uxbridge). 
Research Laboratory .. £2 -« Holly Hill, N.W.3. 
Central Medical Board ass es 99 


(c) Cranwell 
The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Cranwell, is Comman- 
dant of the R.A.F. (Cadet) College and commands all units at Cranwell. 
Headquarters : Cranwell, Sleaford, Lincs. 
Telegraphic Address : Aircoll, Sleaford. 
Telephone No. : Sleaford 64/ 5/6/7. 


Air Commodore. A. E. Borton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.F.C., Air Officer Commanding. 
Wing-Commander, L. A. Pattinson, D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., q-s. 


Administrative Duties. 
Units as follow :— 
R.A.F. (Cadet) College. Band. 
Boys’ Wing. R.A.F. Hospital. 
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(d) Halton 


The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Halton, is Comman- 
dant of No. 1 School of Technical Training (Boys) and commands all 
units at Halton. 


Headquarters : Halton House, Halton, Wendover, Bucks. 
Telegraphic Address : Aeronautics, Halton Camp. 
Telephone No.: Aylesbury 161/2 ; Wendover 72/4. 


Air Commodore. C. L. Lambe, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Air 
; Officer Commanding. 
Wing Commander. W. R. Read, M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C., Staff 


Duties. 
Units as follow :— 
No. 1 School of Technical ips: 
(Boys).. ‘ ~- Halton. 
School of Cookery _ - se is 
R.A.F. Hospital ee - 
(a) Pathological Laboratory ee - 


(e) B.A.F. Staff College 


Headquarters : Andover, Hants. 
Telegraphic Address : Foresight, Andover. 
Telephone No.: Andover 84-87 and Salisbury 190. 


Air Vice-Marshal. Henry R. M. Brooke-Popham, C.B.,C.M.G., 
D.S.O., A.F.C., p.s.c., Commandant. 

Group Captain. Christopher L. Courtney, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
psa. 


(f) Special Reserve and Auxiliary Air Force. 


Headquarters : 145 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 
Telegraphic Address: Airesaux, Sloane, London. 
Telephone No. : Victoria 3358/9. 


Air Commodore. Cyril L. N. Newall, G.M.G., C.B.E., A.M., 
Air Officer Commanding. 
Squadron Leader. Henry Dawes, M.B.E. 
Units Administered Direct by Command Headquarters— 
S.R. Unit -— 
No. 502 (Bombing) Squadron .. Aldergrove. 
B.—OVERSEAS 


(a) R.A.F., Middle East 
Headquarters : Villa Victoria, Cairo. 


Atr Vice-Marshal. Sir Oliver Swann, K.C.B., C.B.E., Air 
Officer Commanding. 
Air Commodore. R. H. Clark-Hall, C.M.G., D.S.O., Chief 


Staff Officer., p.s.a. 
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(a) R.F.A., Middle East—continued. 
Units as follow :-— 
Administered direct by Command pee Soules 
Egypt Stores Depot .. ae Aboukir. 


»» Engine Repair Depot .. .. Abbassia, Cairo. 
» Aircraft Depot .. sé .. Aboukir. 


Aden Flight... .. Aden and Somaliland. 
No. 216 (Bombing Squadron .. .- Heliopolis. 

» 47 (Bombing) Squadron .. Helwan. 

»» 208 Army Cooperation) Squadron Moascar, Ismailia. 

» 4 Flying Training School .. Abu Sueir. 


Heliopolis Details .. ar .- Heliopolis. 


(b) Iraq Command 
Headquarters ; Baghdad City. 


Air Vice-Marshal. Sir J. F. A. Higgins, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., 
A.F.C., Air Officer Commanding. 

Air Commodore. H. C. T. Dowding, C.M.G., p.s.c., Chief 
Staff Officer. 


R.A.F. Units as follow :— 


Admimstered Direct by Command sic alas 
Station Commandant . . Hinaidi. 
H.Q. Accountant Office ‘a .. Baghdad. 
Brigade Accountant Office a ‘3 
Aircraft Depot .. we ae .» Hinaidi. 
Indian Hospital is wi .. Karradah, 


British Hospital - as .. Hinaidi 
Central Supply masa isi ote - 
Petrol Dump . A og se ‘: 
Supply Depot .. Mosul. 
ee Water Transport (Detachment) Baghdad. 
1 (Fighter) Squadron... Hinaidi. 

»» 6 (Army Co-operation) Squadron Mosul. 

» 8(Bombing) Squadron . Hinaidi. 
No. 30 (Bombing) Squadron .. es - 

»» 45 (Bombing) Squadron .. - ‘s 


» 55 (Bombing) Squadron .. 5 5 
» 70 (Bombing) Squadron . 5 a 
No. 3 Armoured Car Company .. Basrah. 


» 4 9 99 ” .. Hinaidi, 

» § 99 ” 99 -- Mosul. 

ws O .% +4 ‘i .. Hinaidi. 

Station Headquarters... sg is .. Basrah. 

Stores Depot .. - Me ue yy 
Base Supply Depot .. ea a “ 
Combined Hospital .. aie ie ~ 
Inland Water Transport 


No. 84 (Bombing) Squadron 7 .. Shaibah. 
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(b) Iraq Command—continued. 


Miltary Forces in Iraq. 
2nd Battalion Beds and Herts. gene Q.V.O. Madras Sappers 
. an ers. 
1/15th Punjab Regt. Iraq Signal Section 
4/2nd Bombay Pioneers. No. 2 Wireless Coy., R.C.S. (No. 
2/16th Punjab Regt. 2 Section). 
(c) R.A.F. India 
Headquarters : Delhi. 
Air Vice-Marshal. Sir E. L. Ellington, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., 
p-.c., Air Officer Commanding. 
Group Captain. J. A. Chamier, C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E. 
Chief Staff Officer. 


Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No.1 Indian Wing .. Peshawar. 
No. 5 (Army Cooperation) 


Squadron .. .. Kohat. 
No. 20 (Army Cooperation) | 
Squadron .. .. Peshawar. 
Headquarters, No. 2 Indian Wing .. Risalpur, Nowshera. 
No. 27 (Bombing) Squadron “< _ ‘ 
»» 60 (Bombing) Squadron es a ‘s 
Headquarters, No. 3 Indian Wing ... Quetta. 
No. 28 (Army roe ga 
Squadron .. 


Units administered direct by Command Headquarters : — 
Aircraft pe e ms _ re Karachi. 


oe Lahore. 
No. 31 (army Cooperation) Squadron Ambala. 
Central Accounts Office 3 Poona. 


(d) R.A.F. Mediterranean 
Headquarters : Valletta, Malta. 
This Command comprises all units cooperating with the Navy in 
the Mediterranean Sea area. 


Group Captain. A. W. Bigsworth, C.M.G., D.S.0O., A.F.C. 
Officer Commanding. 
Squadron Leader. H. E. M. Watkins, A.F.C., Air Staff Duties. 
Units as follow :— 
R.A.F. Base .. Calafrana, Malta. 
(a) No. 481 (Float Plane) Flight Bs ss ee 
R.A.F. Units in— 
H.M.S. Eagle. 


(a) Headquarters. 

t. No. 402 (Fleet Fighter) Flight. 

c) 4, 422 (Fleet Spotter) Flight. 

(d) ,, 440 (Fleet Reconnaissance) Flight. 
(e) ,, 460 (Fleet Torpedo) Flight. 
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H.M.S. Hermes. 
(a) Headquarters. 
(b) No. 403 (Fleet Fighter) Flight. 
(c) ,, 441 (Fleet Reconnaissance) Flight. 


(e) Palestine Command 
Headquarters : Bir Salem, Palestine. 
E. L. Gerrard, C.M.G., D.S.O., Air Officer 
Commanding. 
Wing-Commander. W. H. Primrose, D.F.C., Staff Duties. 
R.A.F. Units as follow :— 
Command Accounts Office... 
No. 14 (Army ai eta Squadron 
(less 1 Flight) .. 


R.A.F. Units as follow :-— 
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Air Commodore. 


Bir Salem. 
Ramleh, Palestine. 


No. 2 Armoured Car ae Sarafand and Jerusalem. 
Supply Depot .. ; Sarafand. 
Palestine General Hospital Ludd. 
Repair Section .. .. Sarafand. 
Headquarters, RA.F., Trans-Jordania .. Amman. 
1 Flight No. 14 (A- -C) Squadron «sw gos 


1 Section of No. 2 Armoured Car Coy. - 


Military Units in the Palestine Command :— 
gth Q.R. Lancers . Sarafand. 
No. 2 Wireless Coy., RCS. i. Q. and 
No. 1 Section) . % 


({) Independent Units, &. 


Aeronautical Committee of Guarantee via A.P.O., § 
(British Section) , Army of ‘the 


oO, aes 


7+. 


SW ee 
SV 
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Barr & Stroud Rangefinder illustrated is the type 
F.T.32 on dwarf tripod mounting. This type of Range- 
foder is made in base lengths of 66 cms., 80 cms. and 
| 1 metre, for Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery. A tall tripod 
“| mounting is supplied if desired. Accurate ranges can 
he taken rapidly and frequently. All these equipments are 
light and portable. 
Messrs. Barr & Stroud, Ltd. specialise in the design and 


to 30m48 (100 feet) base, Heightfinders, Inclinometers, 
Gunnery Control Gear, Torpedo Control Gear, Submarine 
Periscopes, Depth and Roll Recorders, Optical Glass, 
Binoculars, Kinematograph Projectors, Petrol Engines from 
44 «.c, to 1000 c.c., ete. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE striking tribute of sympathy which the death of Queen Alexandra 
has elicited from the whole British people, not only in this country 
but all over the world, is a proof of the personal affection with which 
she was regarded by all sections of the community. It was not 
surprising, perhaps, that the stately ceremony in London, despite 
the bitter coldness of the weather, should have attracted large 
crowds, but that in almost every town and village throughout the 
country so many people should have left their work or business to 
attend the memorial services in the cathedrals and churches showed 
how sincerely the Queen’s death was mourned and how profound is 
the hold which the Monarchy has on the nation. Ever since she 
came to this country as bride to the Heir to the Throne she 
obeyed the Psalmist’s injunction to forget her own people and 
her father’s house, and identified herself whole-heartedly with the 
happiness and welfare of the British people. She did her utmost 
quietly and without ostentation to help all those who were suffer- 
ing or in distress. She firmly and consistently refused to allow her 
natural woman’s instinct to give help to those whom she believed 
to be in trouble, to be baulked or delayed by official caution or 
the usual precepts and conventions of charity organization. 

Her immense popularity was due to her simple womanliness, her 
wonderful beauty and her unfailing courtesy and kindness. She 
was content with her réle as daughter-in-law, wife and mother— 
in circumstances not always easy—and she bore herself with a 
dignity and self-effacement which were recognized by every woman 
and aroused the chivalry of men. 

The Army mourns her as a constant friend who was interested 
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in every aspect of the soldier’s life. She shared with King Edward 
a genuine enthusiasm for things military and she maintained this 
enthusiasm to the end. Her kindness and ready sympathy will 
always be gratefully remembered by many an officer and man whom 
she visited in hospital during the war, while no one will ever know 
the countless acts of generosity to those who suffered in their 
country’s cause for which the late Queen was responsible. 
* * * * ad 

The signing of the Treaty of Locarno on the 1st of December 
is probably the most important step which has been taken since the 
Armistice towards the establishment of a better state of feeling 
among the nations of Europe. It is a definite assertion by the 
Contracting Powers of their determination to live at peace among 
themselves and to do all that in them lies to promote the furtherance 
of the ideals which are set out in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. It is a great diplomatic achievement which by inducing 
a feeling of security in the west of Europe should do much to bring 
about the restoration of industry and commerce. And if the various 
pacts agreed upon at Locarno mark, as M. Briand expressed it, 
‘‘ the first milestone in the beginning of a great and grand reconcilia- 
tion of the various countries ” and “ reflect the intensely deep feeling 
of the peoples and their anxious wish and hope for peace,” there 
can be no doubt that the 1st of December, 1925, will for all time 
be a Red Letter Day in the history of Europe. 

But although the agreements made at Locarno may come to be 
regarded as a landmark in the history of civilization, it would be a 
mistake, nevertheless, for us to allow ourselves too readily to suppose 
that this Treaty guarantees perpetual peace in Europe or, indeed, 
that it solves in itself the problem of disarmament. To indulge 
in too high hopes would be just as much a mistake as to belittle 
that which has actually been accomplished. ‘ Locarno,” as the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs himself explained to the 
House of Commons in his speech on the 18th of November, should 
be regarded ‘“‘ not as the end of the work of appeasement and 
reconciliation, but as its beginning.” 

* * * e * 

The Treaty of Mutual Guarantee—the only one of the agree- 
ments made at Locarno to which Great Britain is a signatory— 
imposes upon this country, but not upon the British Dominions or 
upon India, certain obligations with which it is just as well that we 
should be familiar. In these days of democratic con.rol the nation 
should be made to understand quite clearly from the beginning, and 
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should not be allowed to forget, its international commitments— 
otherwise a day may well come, as it came in 1914, when we may 
suddenly be made aware that we are bound in honour to play 
a part in the affairs of our neighbours for which we are utterly 
unprepared. 

There is no case under the present Treaty, so Sir Austen 
Chamberlain assured the House of Commons, “‘ in which we can be 
called upon to take military action except in pursuance of the 
Covenant and the action of the League, or where action is taken by 
one of the parties in breach of its obligations which leads to such 
immediate danger that you cannot wait even the few days that may 
be necessary for the meeting of the Council. In that case, the 
British Government of the day remains the judge, and the only judge, 
of whether that case of immediate danger has arisen.” 

The obligations imposed upon us, therefore, by the Treaty 
would appear to be based entirely upon the understanding that 
we shall not be called upon to go to the assistance either of France 
or of Belgium or of Germany, as the case might be, before the 
decision of the Council of the League of Nations has been given, 
unless in our opinion the circumstances are such that in the event of 
any delay the security of the innocent party would be endangered— 
whilst, even if we should deem ourselves compelled to take instant 
action, we should only take such action on the assumption that when 
the Council had given its decision in the matter in dispute all the 
Powers concerned would conform to its ruling. . 

If this is a correct interpretation of the terms of the Treaty of 
Mutual Guarantee, the danger of our being called upon to embark 
upon another great European war would seem to be slight, while the 
procedure agreed upon by the contracting Powers in the event of 
future disputes to avail themselves of the machinery provided by the 
League of Nations makes the possibility of any sudden outbreak of 
war between them much less likely. 

At the same time it is clear that if our guarantee is to have any 
effective influence in the maintenance of peace, it must be within 
our power to give prompt assistance should the necessity for our so 
doing unfortunately arise. Until human nature is very different from 
what it is to-day, it would be mere folly to suppose that—because 
a comparatively simple scheme has been set up to enable nations to 
submit their disputes to arbitration—this sensible method of avoiding 
war will henceforward be invariably accepted. In the past it used 
to be considered that the achievement of a balance of power in 
Europe was the most effective method for the preservation of peace. 
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Since the lesson of 1914, however, statesmen have decided that a 
better security against aggression by any one Power, or group of 
Powers, can be secured by the moral pressure exercised by the 
League of Nations. But, as Captain Smallwood points out in his 
interesting article which appears in this number of the Army 
Quarterly, “‘ there are only two things which keep nations from 
war—remembrance of its horrors, and the uncertainty of its results. 
The restraining effect of the first diminishes greatly after a genera- 
tion or so; the restraining effect of the second depends principally 
on the balance of power.” The teaching of history bears out this 
view of the case, and the writer of the article is probably only stating 
the literal truth when he goes on to say that “‘ however much nations 
to-day may welcome such additional security as is afforded by the 
moral guarantee of the League of Nations, there is, if the truth were 
told, not one, with the possible exceptions of those States whose 
neutrality is guaranteed, which does not put its real trust in the 
material safeguard of its own strength supplemented by offensive 
and defensive alliances.” Although, therefore, the Treaty of 
Mutual Guarantee, as the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was 
careful to explain, differs from other treaties inasmuch as “ it is a 
Treaty which is aimed at nobody, pointed at no one, threatening no 
one and menacing no one,” it yet does bind us in certain circum- 
stances to employ military force. This should be carefully borne 
in mind by the nation—for until the efforts of the statesmen of 
Europe succeed in bringing about a general disarmament, the 
mere fact of our still further reducing our military strength might 
defeat its own object. If it were to become apparent to the States, 
to go instantly to whose assistance we are pledged, that we were 
wholly incapable of carrying out our part of the contract, it might 
conceivably render them somewhat doubtful as to the real value of 
our guarantee. 
* * * * * 

The attitude adopted mainly by a certain section of the Press 
with regard to our remaining in Iraq is somewhat difficult for the 
ordinary man to understand. It is argued apparently that, because 
we have spent a good many millions of money in securing our 
present position in that country, and that to remain there will cost 
us yet more money, we should now cut our losses and leave it. 
“Mosul,” we are told, “has proved a disastrous lure. If the 
Middle-Eastern adventurers in the Government had not cast their 
eyes on it we should have been free of Mesopotamia three years from 
now, as Bonar Law promised. Now we are threatened with a 
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practically indefinite occupation of that barren waste.’’ Whether or 
not this description of the country in question is a correct one is not 
a matter which for the moment concerns us. The only questions 
which the Government have to decide are whether the Arab State that 
we have set up in this part of the world is sufficiently strong to be 
able to maintain law and order without our assistance, and whether 
it can defend itself against outside aggression. We have not lost 
thousands of lives and spent millions of money in order that the 
Turks should again take possession of Baghdad and threaten our 
communications on the Persian Gulf. ‘Those who are responsible 
for this violent campaign in the Press are singularly reticent regarding 
this aspect of the case, nor do they appear to appreciate that the 
reoccupation of Iraq by the Turks would assuredly have a dis- 
astrous effect upon our prestige in the East, and might have conse- 
quences leading to a considerably larger expenditure of money than 
would result from the continuance of our occupation of that country. 
© ° * + ® 

In view of the opinions expressed with regard to the Air Ministry 
and to the reorganization of our defensive system in the Editorial of 
the last number of the Army Quarterly, the article published by 
Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes in the October number of the 
Edinburgh Review is of exceptional interest. His views may differ 
in detail from those which have been advocated from time to time in 
these pages, but in the main they are not wholly dissimilar, while his 
criticism of the policy pursued by the Air Ministry is more scathing 
than anything that has been published in this Review. He con- 
siders that “ the initiation of a separate air control of equal status 
with naval and military controls”’ has proved inadequate. “ It 
lacks an independent coordinating authority which can issue orders 
and hold the three fighting departments in line. The senior services 
are badly served in their tactical air requirements. Indeed, as far 
as the navy and air force are concerned, the arrangements, con- 
tinuously under revision, are really unworkable. A spirit of un- 
healthy rivalry has been engendered by a feeling that the Air Council 
is ever seeking to abstract functions of defence from the older 
services. And apart altogether from the question of the fulfilment 
or otherwise of the tactical requirements of the army and navy, and 
of the expense resulting from lack of coordination of defence policy, 
results have been disappointing ; not because the policy was in 
itself necessarily unsound, but because the considerations upon which 
it was based have been ignored. Separate air control which should 
have been the means, has been too much regarded as the end, and 
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the development of flight has been made to take second place to the 
development of a military cadre.” In support of his criticism, 
Sir Frederick Sykes maintains that the Air Council in “‘ an endeavour 
to appear equally weighty with its sisters ” has instituted “ costly 
overlapping administrative departments’ and has neglected to 
devote its money and energies to the development of flying and 
aerial research. 

It is not for us to dispute the accuracy of the charges brought 
against the Air Ministry by so distinguished an airman as Sir 
Frederick Sykes—more especially as his view of its policy so largely 
coincides with our own. In view of the cost to the country, there 
can be little doubt that our actual power in the air is wholly inade- 
quate and Sir Frederick Sykes is probably right in his statement 
that our ‘ Post-war air policy has failed because of its neglect of 
air research and of day-by-day experimental air operation, and 
because of its sacrifice of air experience by the waste of its resources 
in ground services not essential to flight.” 

The problem which now has to be solved is how best to develop 
our air-power and to set up some central control for the three 
Services—a control which should provide a more efficient and less 
expensive defensive organization than is in existence to-day. Sir 
Frederick Sykes holds that it would be unwise to revert to the system 
of direct naval and military control of the Air Force or to the absorp- 
tion of the Air Force by either of the other Services. He bases this 
opinion to a certain extent on “ the wrangling and wasteful competi- 
tion” that went on between the Admiralty and the War Office 
during the war, and which presumably he imagines would inevitably 
recur in similar circumstances. But his main objections to the Navy 
and Army assuming the sole control of their own air units appear to 
be, first—that the immense progress which has been made in the 
development of communications in the air during and since the war 
has so completely revolutionized the whole conception of strategy 
that any policy tending to retard its further progress would be a 
grave mistake ; and secondly—that “‘ a small naval or even military 
air arm could not be economically organized.” The first of these 
arguments against naval and military control would appear to be 
based on the assumption that sailors and soldiers are incapable of 
appreciating the fact that “‘ strategy and action have become three- 
dimensional,”’ while the second objection is one that might pre- 
sumably be overcome by means of a good administrative machinery. 
However, for the moment it is more interesting to see what is Sir 
Frederick Sykes’s solution of the problem before us than to examine 
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closely his reasons for not wishing to return to the system that was 
discarded for better or worse during the war. He advocates (1) the 
establishment of a single staff for the three fighting Services because 
“A unified supreme authority would maintain a sane, consistent, 
progressive policy for defence as a whole in conformity with national 
policy, man-power and material resources, as was done by the War 
Cabinet in the war”; and (2) the consolidation and amalgamation 
of as many administrative services as possible that are common to 
the Navy, Army and Air Force. ‘ For, beyond question, under the 
present system we are retaining a deadweight of expenditure on 
unnecessary dockyards, land defences and air installations, and their 
removal would be hastened and extended under an organization 
designed to secure a fuller coordination of the services and a con- 
tinuous re-setting of the powers of defence.’’ Sir Frederick Sykes 
hopes that if once a radical reorganization of the machinery of our 
defence forces were carried out on these lines, it might lead to a 
general amalgamation and reduction of ‘‘ the instruments of Govern- 
ment under a comparatively small Cabinet,’ and that the ultimate 
result might be the establishment of a Defence Ministry with the 
Prime Minister at its head—* not a Minister of Defence controlling 
three ministries and three independent forces, but a single ministry 
and minister controlling a combined force.” 

Few military critics would be prepared to differ materially 
from the views put forward by Sir Frederick Sykes. It is obvious 
that the existing system, which entails a triple control of our defensive 
organization, is both uneconomic and inefficient. The coordination 
between the fighting forces achieved by means of the extension of 
the functions of the Committee of Imperial Defence and the institu- 
tion of the Salisbury Sub-Committee has proved illusory and 
inadequate ; it is high time that a real attempt was made to establish 
a single control over the policy guiding our national defence. 

* * * * * 

As the official report on the recent Army Mancuvres has not yet 
been issued by the War Office it is unwise to attempt any detailed 
discussion as to the lessons learnt from the recent war in Hampshire, 
or to offer any criticisms upon the conduct of the operations. The 
work of the contending forces was sadly interfered with by the 
bad weather, but no one who attended the Manceuvres can have failed 
to be struck with the keenness, good spirits and physical fitness of 
the troops. Four Regular infantry divisions and a cavalry division, 
one Territorial infantry brigade, two medium brigades, R.A., two 
mechanicalized field brigades, R.A., one Air Defence brigade, two 
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battalions Royal Tank Corps, one Armoured Car Company and four 
Army Cooperation Squadrons, R.A.F., took part in the training in 
the manceuvre area. And during the actual period of Army 
Maneeuvres, long-distance reconnaissance and day-bombing squad- 
rons and 8.5. fighters also took part in the operations. ‘There were 
sufficient troops of all arms employed, therefore, to enable corps and 
divisional staffs to gain knowledge in the practical cooperation 
between the Air Force and ground troops, and in the handling of 
corps artillery, as well as in such matters of vital importance in war 
as the feeding, sheltering and resting of the fighting forces. 

The opinions expressed as to the part played in the Manceuvres 
by the various arms by unofficial critics are extremely conflicting. 
Some would have us believe that the operations proved con- 
clusively that the influence of the new mechanicalized weapons of 
warfare, and of the air forces, has been far less than was anticipated, 
and that infantry and cavalry still dominate the battlefield ; while 
others assert the exact contrary. With regard to the first of these 
opinions, however, Captain Liddell Hart, writing in the Journal of 
the Royal United Service Institution for November, is probably right 
when he suggests that “‘ the proportion of 40 tanks tq 40,000 men, 
the presence of only two mechanicalized field brigades, of a single 
experimental Birch gun, of only a few odd specimens of cross- 
country transport, did not permit of anything approaching a full 
test’ of the influence that “ mechanicalization ”’ has had upon the 
movements of troops. His contention, too, that the lessons learnt 
from the Manceuvres were due more to the failure of the older 
instruments of war than to the brilliance of the new is not unlikely 
to be the official view of the situation. ‘‘ Ever since the war,’’ as 
Captain Liddell Hart points out, ‘‘ experiment has been the keynote. 
But the paramount lesson of the Maneuvres is that our organization 
must at last take definite shape, if we are to have an army that is 
an effective weapon of war. We cannot go back to 1914, therefore 
we must go forward.” 

* * e & * 

The article on the “ Future Organization of British Infantry ”’ 
by Captain Douglas Wimberley, which appears in this number of 
the Army Quarterly, is of especial interest at a time like the present 
when the reorganization of our military forces with a view to a 
reduction in expenditure without any loss of efficiency is so urgently 
occupying the attention of all soldiers. Even if it may be argued 
that the writer does not take all the factors into consideration, his 
article undoubtedly affords an excellent basis for discussion. Captain 
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Wimberley appears to prefer the “ group system ”’ mainly because 
its adoption would not have the effect of doing away with both 
battalions of the same regiment; but, as the same result could 
equally well be achieved by the reduction of two regiments each to 
one battalion and then the linking of them together as has been done 
with the two remaining Irish regiments, this particular argument in 
favour of ‘‘ grouping ”’ does not appeal to us very forcibly. Captain 
Wimberley’s other reasons for his advocacy of the “ grouping 
system,” such as the advantages to be gained by the pooling of 
recruits and by the promotion of officers within the group, are much 
more convincing. When the task of the reorganization of our 
infantry is actually embarked upon, it is to be hoped that the 
desirability of the establishment of a permanent “ infantry brigade ” 
will be fully considered. 
* * * +d * 

We have received the following letter from the Hon. Secretary 
of the Mounted Infantry Club, and we have much pleasure in 
publishing it in the hope that it will draw the attention of com- 
manding officers of infantry battalions to the importance of 
encouraging their young officers to hunt :— 

‘In 1920 the Mounted Infantry Club offered a Challenge Cup 
for a Point-to-Point Race for infantry officers; it was a new 
departure, the result of a keen wish of the members of the Club to 
keep alive the hunting spirit among the younger officers of the 
infantry under the changed conditions of soldiering. The rst 
Cavalry Brigade was good enough to allow the race to be run at its 
meeting, and the Cup was won by Major H. E. Pickering, West 
Yorkshire Regiment. The race was continued in succeeding years, 
being run where we could find room on a card : the Cavalry Brigade 
found a difficulty in fitting it in. Under the new organization 
there are five or six units represented in a brigade by grouped 
regiments instead of the three units of former days; each unit 
keeps alive its own races, regimental cups, subalterns’ cups and 
other kindred evenst, so it can be readily understood that there ts 
no room for an outside event. We had, therefore, regretfully to 
find a new home: the R.A.S.C. took compassion on us, and in 
1924 the Race was run at its meeting. That year, however, the 
mounted units of the R.A.S.C. were reduced owing to the 
mechanicalization of transport, and this reduction in the establish- 
ment of riding horses led to the abandonment of the R.A.S.C. 
meeting. In 1925, by the happy thought of Colonel H. C. Jackson, 
Commandant Machine-Gun School and a former master of the 
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Mounted Infantry Drag at Longmoor and the Staff College Drag, 
our Race was included on the card of the Staff College Drag meet- 
ing. ‘The Race was a great success; out of 25 entries, 19 started 
and the race was won for the third year in succession by Captain 
Alastair Campbell, 93rd Highlanders, with the same horse. The 
previous winners had been: 1921, H.R.H. Prince Henry, at that 
time serving with the 6oth Rifles, and in 1922, the Hon. R. Cubitt, 
Coldstream Guards; in 1923 Captain Campbell began his ‘ hat- 
trick.’ The Staff College Drag Committee hopes to make this 
Race an annual event at its meeting, and I have been asked to 
make it known to infantry officers generally. Space prevents my 
referring to the conditions under which Government horses may be 
hired, nor is there any need, for any officer who wishes can find 
them out for himself ; space also prevents my referring to the many 
infantry officers who have won Point-to-Point races in the past ; 
there have always been officers able to hold their own in the best 
of company, but it is to encourage hunting among officers of the 
present generation that the Cup has been offered. I can recall 
that the Military Heavy and Light-weight Cups were won in 1899 
by the present G.O.C.-in-C., Southern Command, and that he was 
one of the many infantrymen who in his day was master of the Staff 
College Drag. From 1870-1871 to 1913-1924, twenty-five infantry- 
men were masters of the Drag ; figures can be made to prove any- 
thing, and I content myself with saying that we all agree that even if 
hunting does not produce the military spirit, at all events it encourages 
it. We hope that there will be a big field for next year’s Race, due 
notice of which will be given in the various Command Orders.” 


10th of December, 1925. 


FROM VIENNA TO VERONA; FROM 
VERSAILLES TO LOCARNO 


By Captain G. R. SMALLWooD 


‘* HISTORICAL parallels, even since Einstein, rarely meet.” This 
fact it is well for those who draw them to keep firmly in mind, lest 
they waste their time and deceive themselves and others. Alterna- 
tively, they may not deceive others ; in which case they will make 
fools of themselves. Approached thus warily, however, the history 
of the seven years following the signing of the Second Treaty of Paris 
on the 2oth of November, 1815, may yet help us to a better under- 
standing of the difficulties which have confronted us in the seven 
years following the Armistice signed on the 11th of November, 1918. 
Further, it may help us to realize at what objects we should aim in 
the future, and what pitfalls we should endeavour to avoid. In that 
case it will have provided us with the first justification for time spent 
in reading history. It may possibly also give us what some people 
hold to be the only other excuse, a pleasing sense of intellectual 
superiority over our friends who do not. 

The two periods swarm with similarities, from the passionate 
insistence of the victors on security against future aggressions, and 
the economic difficulties of the reconstruction period, at one end of 
the scale of importance, to such trivialities (possibly more entertain- 
ing) at the other as are found by comparing the complaints heard in 
England about the time wasted by the delegates to the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles and the amount of champagne which flowed from 
their tables, with the Prince de Ligne’s gibe at the Congress of 
Vienna: “‘ Le Congrés danse, mats il ne marche pas |” 

The main objects which it was desired to attain by the Peace of 
Paris were guarantees against future French aggression and a 
balance of power in Europe, the two being largely interdependent. 
It is customary in many quarters to-day to look on a balance of 
power as a means of maintaining peace as both ineffective and 
morally reprehensible. It is, however, still uncertain whether a 
more efficient substitute has yet been found. Apart from the absence 
of a cause of dispute, there are only two things which keep nations 
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from war—remembrance of its horrors, and the uncertainty of its 
results. The restraining effect of the first diminishes greatly after 
a generation or so; the restraining effect of the second depends 
principally on the balance of power. ‘Those statesmen who kept 
this fact so firmly before their eyes in 1815, were they alive to-day, 
could at least reply to their more enlightened critics by pointing 
to thirty-three years without war on a large scale as the result of their 
labours. They would also point out that, however much nations to-day 
may welcome such additional security as is afforded by the moral 
guarantee of membership of the League of Nations, there is, if the 
truth were told, not one, with the possible exceptions of those States 
whose neutrality is guaranteed, which does not put its real trust in 
the material safeguard of its own strength supplemented by offensive 
and defensive alliances. 

A favourite reproach to level against the work of the Congress 
of Vienna is that in its efforts to achieve a balance of power it took 
little or no account of nationality. The partition of Poland, the 
“‘ rearrangement ” of Italy, the compulsory union of Belgium and 
Holland, and the transfer of Norway from Denmark to Sweden are 
all cases which evoke the pious horror of the apostles of “ self- 
determination.” But as a matter of fact there was some excuse for 
them, for in those days “ nationality”? was a comparatively new 
word, not untainted by some association with a more sinister word— 
“‘ revolution,” and the social structure still contained relics of those 
times when many would have rejected an imputed nationality in 
the words of Messire de Stogumber: ‘“ Certainly not, my lord. 
I ama gentleman!’ Nowadays, of course, in another class some of 
them say: “ Certainly not! Iam a trade unionist !”’ 

At Versailles, on the other hand, ‘‘ self-determination ”’ covered 
more sins than charity, and its fruits were presumed to be all 
blessings. It was forgotten that ‘‘ when Satan mentioned it to the 
Almighty he fell for nine days before he touched bottom ! ”’ 

Self-determination is, as a matter of fact, an extremely prickly 
problem to handle. It is easy enough to accept it in theory as one 
of the universal rights of humanity, but as soon as it comes to putting 
it into practice the question at once arises as to where it should end. 
We ourselves have had plenty of experience of that difficulty in 
Ireland, and no one could say that our solution is ideal or even feel 
certain that it is permanent. Its application on the Continent of 
Europe is far more complex, since, in addition to a large foreign 
element generally distributed throughout the populations of certain 
countries, it is quite usual, near the frontiers, to find the inhabitants 
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of a town to be of entirely different nationality from that of the 
population of the surrounding country. In the face of these and 
other difficulties, the Powers at Versailles very properly declined to 
allow what might be right in theory to interfere with what was, 
in practice, expedient. They said in effect : “ Self-determination is 
of two kinds—legitimate when we offer it, illegitimate when (owing 
to the fact that it might react to our disadvantage) we do not.” As 
a result we cannot afford to throw many stones at the Congress of 
Vienna on the score of self-determination, for we find Czecho- 
Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia with almost as many different nationalities 
as the old Austrian Empire from which they were “ freed,” we 
find large German and Magyar elements in Transylvania, and 
large Austrian elements in the territories ‘‘ united” to Italy. In 
fact, one begins to wonder whether self-determination is really one 
of the rights of humanity or only a means of achieving the break-up 
of hostile States. Even one’s qualms about Moresnet, Eupen, 
Malmédy and the Danzic Corridor cannot be entirely stilled by 
the thought that these territories are only little ones. The smallness 
of the baby was not accepted as an excuse for the youthful indiscretion 
of the housemaid. 

It must, however, be recognized that the disregard of nationality 
displayed by the delegates at Vienna was responsible for the eventual 
destruction of no inconsiderable part of their arrangements. At the 
root of all national feeling is a sense of common interest, and its bind- 
ing power is far stronger than that of race, language, or religion. 
Those who were present at some of the plébiscites carried out under 
the terms of the Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain saw this very 
clearly in certain cases where whole frontier villages would spend one 
day singing the songs and waving the flags of one nation, and the next 
day at the ballot box voting solidly to remain part of the other nation 
in which through many years their markets had been built up. 
Where this community of interest is lacking the other ties will 
probably in the end prove ineffective, as we found to our cost with 
our American colonies. So it came about that Norway and Sweden 
separated peaceably after ninety years, while in the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands the conflicting interests of the Dutch and Belgians 
led, after only fifteen years, to a revolution which finally severed 
the two kingdoms and all but led to a European war. So, too, we 
may yet find that the Slovaks become more unwilling partners of 
the Czechs than ever they were of the Austrians, so may Transylvania 
come to sigh for happier days with Hungary, so may the ceded 
Tirol become another Alsace-Lorraine. 
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In the midst of many similarities between the proceedings at 
Vienna and those at Versailles, we are forced to recognize that 
there is one fundamental difference in which our own time suffers 
greatly by comparison. It was realized in 1815, at least by 
Wellington and Castlereagh, that the great essential in any peace 
treaty is that it should be satisfactory to all parties, even, as far as 
possible, to the defeated. Their view cannot be better expressed 
than in two extracts from their own letters written in August, 1815 : 
“In my mind we ought to continue to keep our great object, the 
genuine peace and tranquillity of the world, in our view, and shape 
our arrangement to provide for it.” ... “It is not our business 
to collect trophies, but to try if we can to bring back the world to 
peaceful habits. I do not believe this to be compatible with any 
attempt now materially and permanently to affect the territorial 
character of France as settled by the Peace of Paris; neither do 
I think it a clear case (if we can, by imposing a strait waistcoat 
upon that Power for a number of years, restore her to ordinary 
habits . . .) that France, even with her existing dimensions, may 
not be found a useful rather than a dangerous member of the 
European system.” It is interesting to contrast that with an extract 
from a speech of one of our Cabinet Ministers in 1919. ‘“‘ We will 
squeeze her,” he said, speaking of Germany, “till you can hear 
the pips squeak |” 

It must, however, be remembered that Wellington and Castle- 
reagh had the inestimable advantage of being, practically speaking, 
safe from democracy, which Mr. Lloyd George certainly was not. 
He had to satisfy both the ignorance of the masses and the greed of 
the plutocrats if he wished to remain at the head of affairs. How 
could he achieve the former better than by executing the Kaiser 
and extracting a forced confession of war guilt from Germany, 
or the latter than by “ making Germany pay the whole costs 
of the war?” So it came about that M. Clemenceau’s doctrine 
that ‘‘ peace is war conducted with other weapons ”’ prevailed. 

If, however, we feel that the statesmen at Versailles were 
mistaken in not following so great an example, recent events at 
Locarno give us good ground for believing that this error is not 
irreparable. We can even reflect with satisfaction that we have gone 
forward from a bad start, while Verona marked a stage backward 
from a good one. 

The victors of 1815 were fully aware that to maintain the Grand 
Alliance against France, while it might indefinitely postpone war, 
would only make it in the end more certain. ‘They desired, therefore, 
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to merge this alliance in the Concert of Europe, a league for the 
maintenance of peace on the basis of the established order to which 
all countries, including France, should belong. Through their 
choice of such a basis the Concert became definitely committed to 
a stationary, if not a reactionary, policy, and thus moved inevitably 
to a situation where harmony became impossible, while discord was 
disastrous. Otherwise, this experiment in a League of Nations 
might have endured far beyond the seven years to the Congress of 
Verona, which eventually marked its dissolution. The outstanding 
feature of this period was the spread of Liberalism in Europe, and 
it is in the dealings of the Concert with this problem that we are 
able to see clearly some of the difficulties in the practical working 
of a general alliance. 

The essential difficulty lies in the impossibility of cooperation 
when it comes to action. It was well enough to exhibit, as at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, “‘ an edifying unanimity . . . in the discussion of 
abstract propositions ” ; it was quite another matter when it came 
to doing something. Practically speaking, if Liberalism led to 
revolution in any country, the Alliance could only take action in 
one of two ways—diplomatic remonstrance or armed intervention. 
By Castlereagh, revolution in a State was held to be a purely domestic 
concern, and he objected, therefore, to either ; Metternich thought 
that the bad example would encourage other countries to go and do 
likewise, and consequently he considered armed intervention fully 
justified. 

Such a divergence of views was bound to lead eventually to a 
complete cleavage, and this was not longin coming. By the Troppau 
Protocol (1820), signed only by Austria, Russia and Prussia, it was 
proclaimed to the world. This Protocol clearly laid down the 
“ reactionary ’’ view. It ran: “‘ States which have undergone a 
change of government due to revolution, the results of which threaten 
other States, ipso facto cease to be members of the European Alliance 
_ and remain excluded from it until their situation gives guarantees 

for legal order and stability. If, owing to such alterations, immediate 
danger threatens other States, the Powers bind themselves by peace- 
ful means, or if need be, by arms, to bring back the guilty State into 
the bosom of the Great Alliance.” Between this and the policy of 
‘* non-intervention ”’ of Castlereagh, pursued later even more whole- 
heartedly by Canning, there was fixed a gulf too wide to be bridged, 
and less than two years later the formal withdrawal of the British 
representative from the Congress of Verona took place. 

Canning was delighted with this evidence that things were 
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“* getting back to a wholesome state again,” with “ every nation for 
itself and God for us all.’”’ Nor could the efforts of Metternich 
impress him with any sense of loss. ‘‘ What is the influence which 
we have had in the councils of the Alliance and which Prince Metter- 
nich exhorts us to be careful not to throw away ?”’ he said. “ We 
protested at Laibach, we remonstrated at Verona. Our protest 
was treated as waste paper, our remonstrances mingled with the air.” 

It would be very rash at this stage to attempt a prophecy as to 
the number of years for which the Locarno Treaties are likely to 
be successful in fulfilling their avowed objects ; but we can say with 
every confidence that they have already achieved a new and healthier 
atmosphere in Europe. We have, too, the reaffirmation and 
strengthening of the principle of arbitration, and the general recogni- 
tion that war is not so much an argument held in reserve for use 
when others fail as in itself a form of failure. This is a big advance 
from Bismarck’s dictum : ‘‘ You can do everything with a bayonet 
except sit on it!’’ Finally, we have the prospect of the closer and 
more cordial cooperation of allies and enemies in the work of 
reconstruction. 

We can also derive satisfaction from reflecting on the progress 
which our generation has made in the development of what, for want 
of a better expression, we will call the “‘ League of Nations idea,” 
in which development the Pact of the Holy Alliance was, in its day, 
such an important landmark. This “idea,” which has been in 
existence far longer than is generally believed, first took shape in 
the Holy Roman Empire, which was really a league of all Christian 
nations under the leadership of the Emperor—“ the shadow of the 
Popedom, designed to rule men’s bodies as the Pontiff ruled their 
souls.” The Empire was, however, by continued association with 
the House of Hapsburg, robbed of its international character, and had 
been for long before its end in 1806 little more than a symbol. Then 
in 1713 we find the Abbé de St. Pierre in his Projet de Tratté pour 
rendre la Paix perpetuelle proposing compulsory arbitration in 
disputes by a “central assembly whose decisions were to be 
enforced by a common armament.” From time to time thereafter 
similar suggestions cropped up in the writings of various theorists ; 
but it was not until 1804, when the Emperor of Russia made his 
first suggestion for a general European Confederation, that an im- 
portant proposal was put forward. This, indeed, came to nothing ; 
but it was natural that, when the Grand Alliance had finally over- 
thrown Napoleon and the re-arrangement of Europe had to be 
undertaken, his mind should return to the scheme which had formerly 
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occupied so much of his thoughts, and which had only been relin- 
quished through force of circumstances. As a result he drew up 
the Treaty of the Holy Alliance, which was laid before the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers at a great review of the Russian Army 
held on the plain of Vertus on the 26th of September, 1815. This 
unique document is one to which many people refer, but which 
comparatively few have read, so it may be worth while to reproduce 
the essential portions of it. 


Preamble. 


Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Russia, having . . . acquired the intimate conviction of 
the necessity of settling the steps to be observed by the Powers in their 
reciprocal relations upon the sublime truths which the Holy Religion of 
our Saviour teaches; they solemnly declare . . . their fixed resolution, 
both in the administration of their respective States, and in their political 
relations with every other government, to take for their sole guide the 
precepts of that Holy Religion . . . as being the only means of con- 
solidating human institutions and remedying their imperfections. 
Principles of the Christian Religion. 

Art. I. Conformably to the words of the Holy Scriptures which 
command all men to consider each other as brethren, the three contracting 
monarchs will remain united by the bonds of true and indissoluble 
fraternity, and, considering each other as fellow-countrymen, they will, on 
all occasions and in all places, lend each other aid and assistance ; and 
regarding themselves towards their subjects and armies as fathers of 
families, they will lead them in the same spirit of fraternity with which 
they are animated, to protect Religion, Peace and Justice. 


Fratermty and Affection. 

Art. II. In consequence, the sole principle of force, whether between 
the said governments, or between their subjects, shall be that of doing 
each other reciprocal service, and of testifying by unalterable good will, 
the mutual affection with which they ought to be animated, to consider 
themselves all as members of one and the same Christian nation. .. . 
Accesston of Foreign Powers. 


Art. III. All the Powers who shall choose solemnly to avow the 
sacred principles which have dictated the present Act .. . will be re- 
ceived with equal ardour and affection into this Holy Alliance. 


It has always been apparent that treaties devised in the interests 
of particular States, however powerful those States might be, could 
never form a satisfactory basis for the maintenance of universal 
peace, which should rather repose on a moral principle to which all 
nations could subscribe. It has, however, not yet been possible to 
find a moral principle which nations would not sacrifice more readily 
than their material interests. Whilst it would manifestly be 
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impossible to devise a more perfect foundation for an edifice of 
enduring peace than the “ sacred principles of the Christian religion,”’ 
the practical defect in the actual document which the Powers were 
invited by the Emperor Alexander to sign lay in the fact that it could, 
with equal facility, be made to mean anything or nothing. To 
Alexander, in many ways the Woodrow Wilson of 1815, it meant a 
big step towards the brotherhood of man; to Metternich it was 
*“‘ mere verbiage”; to Castlereagh “a piece of sublime mysticism 
and nonsense.”’ To its essential vagueness it probably owed its 
failure to transform the Concert of the Powers into a League of 
Nations in the true sense of the word ; on the other hand, that same 
vagueness no doubt secured for it the ready adherence of all the 
principal European countries, with the exception of England. In 
her case the Prince Regent wrote that he regretted that the forms of 
the British constitution prevented him from signing the treaty, and 
he concluded by assuring the Allied Monarchs that “ it would always 
be his earnest endeavour to regulate his conduct by the divine 
precepts of the Christian religion, in all his relations, social and 
political.” This reply has a certain humour, coming from a man of 
whom it has been well written : ‘‘ Here was one who never resisted 
any temptation; never had a desire but he coddled and 
pampered it !” 

It might well be deduced from the failure of the Holy Alliance 
and the Concert of Europe that the only practical foundation for 
international relations is one of rigid materialism and sordid self- 
seeking, and that the Covenant of the League of Nations is another 
“ piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense.” ‘To do so would be 
to accept as inevitable for all eternity the frequent recurrence of the 
horrors of the Great War, with the permanent spectacle of nations 
armed to the teeth glaring at each other across their respective 
frontiers—a ridiculous position, and damnably expensive. 

On the other hand, it is difficult now to share the optimism of 
Mr. Lloyd George when, on the 11th of November, 1918, he used 
the following words: ‘‘ I hope we may say that thus this fateful 
morning came an end to all wars.” But we may still feel that in 
the creation of the League of Nations as we know it to-day we have 
made a definite step along the path of human progress, and achieved 
a more practical result than did the Holy Alliance. If we attempt, 
as did the Emperor Alexander, to take several steps at a time, we shall 
be foredoomed, as he was, to failure. 

It is a regrettable fact that to the majority of people the League 
of Nations still exists solely as a means of preventing war, and there 
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is the very obvious danger that when it is seen, as it must eventually 
be seen, that wars occur in spite of the League, it may be condemned 
as the useless playground of cranks and visionaries. Yet nothing 
could be more unjust. The League has already done, and there 
is every reason to believe it will continue to do, invaluable work 
in developing common international action in matters with 
regard to which opinion in all civilized countries is more or less 
agreed. For example, such matters as the prevention of the drug 
traffic obviously required international treatment, but, in the absence 
of a coordinating body with the authority of the League, they might 
have remained indefinitely neglected. Further, though it can 
neither compel arbitration nor disarmament its mere existence 
facilitates the former, while it is able to promote the latter whenever 
occasion offers and at worst to ensure that it remains a live question. 
To expect much more in the present imperfect state of human society 
would be to invite certain disillusionment. 

It has been said of the Holy Roman Empire: “‘ While every one 
believed in the rights of the Empire as a part of Divine Truth, no 
one would yield to them where his own passions or interests inter- 
fered.” The same human characteristics exist to-day, and we must 
take them fully into account. We are not justified even in hoping 
that nations will submit all their disputes to arbitration. At any 
moment, as Mr. Guedalla would say, the question at issue might 
be transferred from the sphere of intelligence to that of patriotism. 
Still less, in face of the lessons of history, can we believe that those 
who do not invite arbitration will always be forced to accept it by 
the common action of the remainder. But we have provided the 
machinery for arbitration and we have made a start with the creation 
of an international public opinion. It is from the growth of this 
international public opinion that we can expect the most fruitful 
results. In the same way that trial by battle in the case of the 
disputes of individuals was eventually replaced by trial by jury only 
when public opinion was strong enough to enforce the latter, so, after 
a much longer period, may international public opinion compel 
the substitution of arbitration for war in the disputes of nations. 
Those who believe in the attainment of this ideal within the lifetime 
of the present generation are doubtless unpractical idealists ;_ those 
who relax their military precautions till it has been attained are fools ; 
but those who, realizing that they will never see the results of their 
labours, work for its ultimate attainment in years to come, will not 
have lived in vain. ‘“ It is the lifted face that feels the shining of 
the sun.” 


GAS AND STRATEGY 


By Major-GENERAL Sir W. D. Birp, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


To kill something is one of civilized man’s greatest amusements, 
but, as a rule, he dislikes being killed himself. Men, however, 
become so much accustomed to being killed by methods that they 
know as to be not altogether intolerant of them, and it is only when 
killing is done in new or unexpected ways that strong prejudice is 
aroused. In 1904, for instance, the Japanese were horrified at the 
wounds inflicted by the lances with which the Russian cavalrymen 
were armed, and no doubt the medizval knights would have been 
equally disgusted had they suddenly been confronted with machine 
guns ; a point of view that is eloquently expressed in Shakespeare’s 
well-known passage about gunpowder : 


** It was great pity, so it was, 
That villanous saltpetre should be digg’d 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
So cowardly... .” 


When gunpowder was introduced national organization and the 
means of communication between peoples were not well developed, 
and this is perhaps why neither sentiment, nor dislike of change, 
forced an international agreement against the use of gunpowder, 
such as was made at Washington, in 1922, to prohibit the use of 
poison-gas in time of war.® 

Conservative sentiment is certainly a powerful factor in the 
working of the business of the world, especially when sentimental 
interest coincides with material advantage; and it 1s this 
combination that has so far prevented explosive bullets from 
being used in the field. Also, up to the present, poison-gas 


® The signatory Powers, the British Empire, the United States of America, 
France, Italy and Japan, then declared their assent to the prohibition of the use of 
asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases, and all analogous liquids, materials or 
devices; and they agreed to invite all other civilized nations to join in this 
prohibition. 
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has apparently not been let loose by European nations in 
struggles with the half-barbarous peoples who live on the borders 
of their possessions overseas. Cynical doubt, nevertheless, is 
expressed whether the agreement not to employ gas will be kept in 
a great war; and it has even been said that, ‘‘ No one can really 
suppose that its use will be prevented by the resolutions of the 
Washington Conference or other pious aspirations of a similar kind.”’ 

If gas, then, is to be employed in time of war, it may be of interest 
briefly to examine how its use is likely to affect military strategy. 

There are many definitions of strategy, and the word is used in 
many senses which range from the largest, the world-wide, to the 
most narrow, the military value of some feature of ground on the 
field of battle. It is proposed, however, here to employ the word to 
describe the measures that are taken both in the higher direction and 
management of war, and in the manceuvres that precede and follow 
those made on the battlefield during a battle. The other measures 
come under the headings of tactics and administration. 

The principles of strategy are few in number, and, according to 
the “‘ Field Service Regulations,”’ those of war, and therefore of 
strategy, comprise : Maintenance of the Objective, Offensive Action, 
Surprise, Concentration, Economy of Force, Security, Mobility and 
Cooperation. 

Principles can only be applied to the means that are available, 
and of the means with which war is waged the human being 1s, has 
always been, and always will be, the most important ; although at 
one time the horse, with its rider, that is Mobility, was predominant 
in the field. ‘The human being is supreme, but in order to enable him 
to fight with more effect and to overcome the various creatures, 
human and other, that threatened him, weapons were devised. These 
are used in war for the double purpose of doing harm and of pre- 
venting the enemy from effecting it ; and it is evident that, if Security 
and Economy can be attained by preventing the enemy from doing 
harm, the power of inflicting it will be increased. 

Gas * is the newest of man’s weapons; and it seems to be 
inevitable that the feeling of surprise aroused when a weapon 
is introduced should produce the opinion that strategy and 
tactics have been revolutionized. But strategy is like architecture, 


® Gases may be divided into four groups : (1) vapours that are poisonous when 
breathed ; (2) vapours not poisonous except when very dense, but the presence 
of which even in small quantities is extremely irritating to the eyes and nostrils ; 
(3) clouds, generally compounds of arsenic, which, if breathed when dense, cause 
violent pain in the head and chest ; (4) persistent gases, like mustard-gas, which 
are given off by liquids, and are poisonous and also blister the skin. 
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and the principles in accordance with which buildings are designed 
and made do not vary with the materials that are used ; although 
improvements in materials increase the scope of the architect, and 
more lofty houses, therefore, can be built with steel, iron, concrete 
and stone than is possible with wood and mud. It may not, then, 
be any great exaggeration to say that the scope of strategy has been 
revolutionized if the word is used in the same sense as would be done 
in comparing a settler’s shack with a New York skyscraper ; but it is 
not true of the principles of strategy and tactics. 

The object of war is to effect, or to prevent the enemy from 
attaining, a political aim, and the military object is so to use the forces 
of the nation as to produce in the enemy a state of mind favourable 

for this purpose. Each side, therefore, tries to bend the other to 
its will, and, to do so, an attack must generally be made either 
\ directly on the population, or indirectly on its moral. In earlier 
and less civilized periods the walls of cities, and in certain areas 
those of villages also, were built for the purpose of obtaining both 
Security from direct attack and Economy, which proves that the 
whole population were exposed to the hazards of war; although, 
unless one side was far more powerful than the other, battle was the 
first event and siege a secondary undertaking. In more recent 
times populations have generally been exempt from the dangers 
of war, but now the power of moving on and over the surface of 
the world is so highly developed that every one has again become 
liable to be attacked ; for means of killing can quickly be carried 
in the air to the heart of the enemy’s country, and on the sea to his 
ports and coastal towns. It is possible, therefore, that, in order 
to attain the political object quickly, and at the same time to apply 
the principles of Offensive Action, Surprise, Concentration and 
Mobility, gas may be used in large quantities by States that are at war 
to spread terror widely, and, in consequence, to damp the warlike 
spirit of the enemy ; and that this will be done is widely believed. 
Nations, however, as it appears to me, resemble individuals, and 
when at war wish to hurt the enemy with the least possible 
disadvantage to themselves. This will not be effected, nor 
will Security be attained, if both sides mutually rush off to attack 
one another’s towns, factories, harbours and other things and places 
that provide for the ordinary requirements of civilized life ; and 
although both populations may suffer severely, the political aim, also, 
is not likely to be achieved unless one can win the race and quite out- 
strip the other in the work of causing misery, pain and death. But, 
if both sides, as is surely more natural, try to gain Security 
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by attacking the forces through which destruction can be carried 
out and fear caused, victory by one or the other may result, indeed 
has generally resulted, both in the attainment of the political aims 
and in Security, that is in avoiding damage to, or the annihilation of, 
civil amenities. The destruction of the enemy’s armed forces has: 
usually, therefore, in the past been the main strategical object, and, 
it is, I think, likely to be the same in the future. If so, direct attack 
on a population will probably not be made unless one side possesses 
great preponderance of force in the air and on the sea; or as a 
desperate attempt either to snatch success, or to stave off irre- 
trievable disaster, by the nation whose armed forces are being 
defeated. 

If the justice of this argument is allowed, and it is also admitted 
that the general object of strategy is so to dispose or to allot the 
resources available—men, material, money—that victory will be won 
in battle, the next question is whether gas can be used to prevent or 
to facilitate success. Disposition and allotment usually imply 
manufacture and movement, and if these can be prevented economy 
will result, for the strategical plans of the enemy will be hindered. 
Raids on the enemy’s centres of preparation have consequently not 
been altogether uncommon in the past, and Drake’s attack on Cadiz 
in 1587 is an example of one of them, as is a similar attack later on 
in the same war by Howard and Essex. Attacks have also been 
made on the enemy’s resources, such as Drake’s cruise from 1577 to 
1580; the Frenchman Tourville’s raid, in 1693, on the British 
Smyrna convoy, when one hundred merchantmen were captured 
or destroyed out of four hundred, and the rest were scattered ; 
Rooke’s capture or sinking of the Plate Fleet, the ships bringing 
treasure to Spain from South America, at Vigo in 1702, during 
the war of the Spanish Succession; Anson’s voyage in the 
Pacific when he attacked Spanish commerce in 1741 and 
the following years; and the activities against British merchant- 
men of the French and American privateers in the years 1812 to 1814. 
Also Sherman’s devastating march from Atalanta to Savannah 
through Georgia during the Civil War in America in 1864; and 
the attacks made during the Great War by German submarines on 
merchant shipping. Attempts have in addition been made 
by means of diversions, as was done when the German cruisers 
bombarded Scarborough and other places on the north-eastern 
coast of England, to oblige the enemy to alter dispositions to his 
disadvantage ; that is, to disregard Economy by spreading out 
formations, or devoting to defence an excessive proportion of the 
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force that is available, and consequently lowering the amount that 
can be used in offensive action. 

Gas can now be moved in aircraft and let loose on the 
enemy’s factories of war material, arsenals and railway junc- 
tions, or released from submarines near harbours where it 
will be carried by the tide; and its effect on preparations for war, 
on the development and use of resources, or on their disposition, may 
be greater than was produced by men-of-war, cruisers, privateers 
or mounted troops. But, as has been explained above, it is not 
likely that this method of effecting Economy will be attempted on a 
large scale unless either great preponderance of force exists or has 
been established, or as a diversion forming part of a large strategical 
combination, because to do so would be to risk defeat in battle. 
Or it may be followed in circumstances similar to those when 
privateers and submarines were used as a last resort to wear out the 
warlike feeling of the side that was winning. 

If the principles of the Maintenance of the Objective, Offensive 
Action, Surprise Concentration, Economy of Force, Security, 
Mobility and Cooperation are observed when in the field, the object 
of strategy will be so to dispose, or to move, the forces that victory in 
battle will be probable, and when achieved will be decisive. If, then, 
one side can economize by using a smaller proportion of force either 
to prevent a larger one from moving, or to impede its movements, 
a strategical advantage will evidently be gained. In the past, in 
addition to human opposition in attack and defence, fortification, and 
destruction such as the breaking up of roads and bridges, the burning 
of villages, grass (this was done as long ago as 1187 when Saladin, 
the Kurd, defeated Guy of Lusignan in Galilee) and woods, were 
the methods that were employed to stop or limit move- 
ment on land. In the future these expedients may be supple- 
mented or replaced by the use of gas. And it may be pointed 
out that persistent gases would hang for some time in hollows 
and woods where troops are now accustomed to seek for cover. 

The answer to the hindrance of movement by means of fortifica- 
tion was through the improvement of guns and other means of 
destroying the works. The reply to destruction was to form special 
units who could quickly repair or check it. 

The measures that can be taken against gas are not so simple, 
but it appears that attempts can either be made to disperse it, which 
seems to be very difficult, or to prevent the gas from injuring the 
men by putting masks on them, and perhaps also some form of 
covering for the body, just as armour was used to protect troops 
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in the middle and earlier ages. The weight of the armour reduced 
the mobility of the warrior to so great an extent that, in order to 
undertake Offensive Action and to retain Mobility, he had tofind some 
means of moving other than his own limbs, such as the chariot and 
horse. Equally it may be supposed that measures will be taken to 
relieve troops who are wearing masks, or other protection against 
gas, of the necessity of moving themselves. Horses are probably 
as susceptible as men to gas, and cannot so easily be shielded from 
it. Troops, therefore, may be taken in mechanical transport over 
roads and through areas that have been gassed. It is not likely 
that the air over the roads can be filled with a gas that will be set on 
fire by the engines of the motors, for the men spreading it would 
themselves be burnt. The enemy, then, may try to stop the move- 
ment in mechanical transport by sending airmen, and perhaps also 
men in tanks, to damage the roads and to attack the vehicles ; and 
this may result in all the fighting men who move on the ground being 
carried in armoured vehicles capable of travelling across country. 
The armed forces of the future may, therefore, consist of airmen, 
seamen and tankmen, and, since the efficiency of the machines of 
airmen and tankmen will depend on that of the workshops and 
depots of fuel, the aphorism of Frederick the Great that an army 
moves on its belly may be revised. 

Whatever the future may bring it is, however, evident that 
troops who have been deprived for any length of time of sleep, 
water and food, or who have been harassed in other ways, can never 
be fit to fight with success ; and to effect Economy by harassing the 
enemy’s forces has, therefore, always been one of the ways in which 
a leader has tried to bring about their defeat; as in the warfare 
practised by the Parthians and Scythians. With gas a new and more 
effective means of doing this is available. It will be difficult to 
gain Security from gas in bivouacks, camps, billets, workshops and 
magazines, except either through the destruction of the air and other 
craft in which the gas may be carried, or by depriving them of motive 
power. Commanders, therefore, will probably be more than ever 
anxious to try conclusions quickly on the battlefield. 

To land a force on the enemy’s coast has always been a hard task, 
for troops are helpless against fire when in boats, and movement from 
ship to shore may at any moment be interrupted by stormy weather. 
But, if the water and coast at the landing place can be gassed, the 
operation will be more difficult than ever ; for the attacking troops, 
if on foot, may be prevented from getting rest, water and food, so 
long as they are near the shore ; and, until vehicles can drop off 
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ships and then swim ashore, to disembark them will be a slow busi- 
ness even if, like tanks, they can move out of lighters and floats 
with their own power. 

The process of disembarcation in a friendly harbour may also 
be delayed by letting loose a persistent gas, such as mustard-gas, 
which may drift into the port and then cling to the sides of ships, 
steps, boats and lighters. Similarly, if the banks of rivers are gassed, 
the difficulty of forcing a passage over them will be much increased ; 
and perhaps liquids that give off gases may also be floated down 
stream to hinder troops from passing over bridges of boats ; instead 
of a ship as was done when the Antwerpers blew up Alexander of 
Parma’s bridge over the Scheldt in 1585, or logs by the Austrians 
down the Danube during the battle of Aspern in 1809 against the 
bridges of the French. 

It is suggested, then, that if gas is employed in war it will be used 
in strategical operations principally to obtain success through 
Offensive Action undertaken for the purpose of hampering and 
delaying the movements of the enemy ; that is, to effect Surprise by 
preventing him from practising the other principles of warfare. 
But the ultimate result of this procedure may be to hurry on the 
‘ operations. The objects of strategy, however, and its principles will 
not change any more than do those of architecture when a new 
material for building is introduced. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA-POWER ON THE 
WAR OF 1914-1918 


By C. T. ATKINSON 


THE dependence of the British Empire on “‘ sea-power,” the necessity 
for a Navy to protect the communications between its scattered 
portions, the indispensability to it of ‘‘ command of the sea ’”’ have 
not always been the platitudes which they are to-day. Little more 
than a generation ago it would have been very hard to direct an 
inquirer to any volume in which the function of the Navy in the 
national economy was intelligibly, let alone forcibly, set out. But 
now and again a book is published to which the often misapplied 
epithet “‘ epoch-making ” may without exaggeration be attached, 
and, if a place in this select category may fairly be claimed for any 
book published in the last half-century, it is Mahan’s “ Influence 
of Sea-Power on History.” 

The ideas which that book brought out so clearly were not, it 
is true, altogether original. To say nothing of Thucydides, Raleigh 
and Bacon had expounded the essentials of Mahan’s creed nearly 
three centuries earlier, and those sailors on whose practice its 
principles were based may be given credit for understanding the 
why and the wherefore of what they did, but when Mahan wrote 
recent illustrations of its principles were lacking and scant attention 
had been paid to naval history. In England few historians took any 
interest in anything but constitutional matters ; on the Continent, 
where wars were studied, neither the countrymen of Napoleon nor 
those of Moltke were specially attracted to the study of war by sea. 
Captain Mahan had therefore the advantage of putting forward ideas 
which to the vast majority of his readers were virtually new, even if 
at the same time other writers and other forces were working in the 
same direction. Seeley’s ‘‘ Expansion of England,” the celebration 
of the Jubilee in 1887, the agitation about the Navy which culminated 
in the Naval Defence Act of 1889, all played their parts. 
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The rapidity with which the book’s importance was recognized 
and its principles accepted was really remarkable. Among those - 
who read, marked and inwardly digested its precepts was the then 
youthful German Emperor, and the expansion of the German Navy 
and the challenge to Great Britain therein implied must be reckoned 
among the chief fruits of Mahan’s teaching. Even in England the 
book was widely read and—what was more remarkable—promptly 
erected into a Gospel, which with astonishing readiness passed into 
the newspapers, the reviews and—most remarkable of all—into the 
historical text-books. The Navy Estimates provided convincing 
testimony to its enthronement as the established doctrine, the country 
set up “‘ sea-power”’ as a panacea for soothing any international 
complication in which it might be embroiled. But the rapidity 
with which the new ideas were accepted risked the danger that they 
had been imperfectly digested, and had passed into axioms without 
being properly weighed, that an exaggerated dependence was being 
placed on “‘ sea-power.”’ 

Since Mahan wrote the world has had more than one object- 
lesson in the influence of ‘‘ sea-power.”” The value of the Spanish- 
American and Russo-Japanese wars as examples was diminished by 
the ineflaciency of the defeated belligerents ; those who were disposed 
to exaggerate the potency of sea-power might well be forgiven if 
they did not realize that, despite the completeness of ‘T’sushima, it 
was the military and the political rather than the naval situation which 
was mainly reflected in the peace. The altered relationship between 
the speed of land and sea transport since the days when Raleigh 
wrote that ships “ without putting themselves out of breath could 
easily out-run the soldiers that coast them ”’ was really illustrated 
even when railway transport had no better example than the unde- 
veloped Siberian railway. Even with all the difficulties of moving 
them over that line the troops from European Russia reached the , 
theatre of war a good deal quicker than Rozhdestvensky’s ill-fated 
Fleet. 

Since 1905 the world has had a far bigger example of the inter- 
action of naval and military forces. We are still too near the great 
struggle in which at one moment the crucial question seemed to be 
whether the German submarine would defeat Great Britain at—or 
rather under—the sea before the Allied Armies could overcome 
German military power on land, for it to be easy to take a thoroughly 
balanced view of it, but Captain T. G. Frothingham, a country- 
man of Admiral Mahan’s, has made the attempt, and his book 
certainly leaves one wondering whether after all modern conditions 
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have not substantially modified the validity of the teachings so 
readily accepted thirty years ago. 

He does not wield so skilful a pen as his countryman or 
marshal his arguments with the same lucidity and consistency, but 
his ‘“‘ Naval History of the World War” * compresses a good deal 
into moderate compass, does not go into naval technicalities and 
is better suited for the requirements of the soldier reader than are 
the large volumes of Sir Julian Corbett. 

Captain Frothingham himself states categorically that “ sea- 
power was the greatest factor in the German defeat ”’ (p. 16), but 
when one tries to pin him down to any really definite proof he is 
none too explicit, and as at the same time he criticizes the naval 
strategy of both sides somewhat severely it is evident that he himself 
has found some difficulty in reconciling the facts with his thesis. 
When he puts his readers off with the statement that “ more 
important than the petty fluctuations of battles, the gain of ridges 
and hills, were the streams of men and supplies which were reaching 
the Allies from overseas ’’ (p. 206), he is merely begging the question. 
The main importance of these ‘‘ streams of men and supplies ’”’ lay 
not in their mere existence but in the use to which they were put, 
in their ability to affect the fluctuations of battles and to gain ridges 
and hills, not to dwell on the fact that final victory is normally the 
outcome of a long series of fluctuating efforts in which one side 
has painfully and gradually acquired the ascendency of which in 
the end it reaps the fruits. No one would dream of denying that the 
“ British Army depends on the Navy to enable it to get at its enemies, 
that but for the Navy our troops could never have been at Mons 
and Le Cateau in August, 1914, that its ability to maintain itself 
in France depended not only on the men’s stout hearts and skill 
but also on the Navy’s ability to keep the seas open for the rein- 
forcements and munitions and supplies which it needed. And yet 
the creation of the opportunity does not necessarily imply that it 
will be properly handled if the right means for handling it are absent. 
‘ Pitt’s gold ’’ may have put into the field the armies of Coalition 
after Coalition, but it did not suffice to keep them there or enable 
them to achieve automatic success. If this, then, is all Captain 
Frothingham can claim for sea-power, it is altogether insufficient 
to substantiate his case. One turns, consequently, to his criticisms 
on the use made of the opposing navies to get nearer to the root 
of the matter. 

As has been said, his comments make it clear that he is aware that 


* Oxford University Press, 1924: published in England by Humphrey Milford. 
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“ sea-power ”’ did not produce as much direct effect as might have 
been expected if his views are sound. It is not quite so clear that 
he is justified in being so much disappointed with the achievements 
of sea-power or that either the British Navy or the German fell 
so far short of what it was reasonable to expect. 

On the British Navy he is certainly severe; he regards it as 
dominated by an unsound theory of war, by a school of thought 
which “ placed material above the study of war”’ (p. 28), which 
thought more of building powerful vessels than of learning how 
best to use them when built. Examples of this he finds in the failure 
to make the armed German forces on foreign stations the chief 
objective of the British naval dispositions (p. 38), in the way in which 
touch was lost with the Goeben and Breslau, and positions taken up 
to cover the things they might attack or the places for which they 
might make, always excepting the one for which they did actually 
make. He thinks that a squadron should have been formed at once 
to seek out von Spee, that for want of one the German Pacific 
Squadron was able to exercise a disturbing influence on the British 
dispositions out of all proportion to its real value (p. 182). Inaword, 
he accuses the British naval authorities of having followed a strategy 
of positions, tending rather to a dissipation of forces than to their 
concentration. Ships were allotted to tasks for which weaker 
vessels would have sufficed; three armoured cruisers of the 
Defence class were wasted on escort duty in the Red Sea or as 
guardship at Alexandria, when for want of a match to the 
Gnetsenau and Scharnhorst, Cradock was overwhelmed at Coronel. 

There is force in his contention, but he overlooks some things. 
The Goeben and Breslau, von Spee, the Emden and her fellow 
commerce-raiders enjoyed an enormous advantage in having nothing 
to defend. The German Navy never made the least attempt to 
defend German commerce, and, except in the Baltic, the German 
merchant flag vanished from the face of the waters. The British 
Navy, on the other hand, not only had much to defend but its charges 
were of vital importance. ‘There is no severer critic of dissemination 
of forces than Marshal Foch, but his doctrine of surété is in 
no way vitiated by the allocation of cruisers to the protection of 
our vital sea-borne supplies of meat and grain from the Argentine 
even when no immediate attack menaced that trade route. Again, 
it is weary work to search unrecording seas for elusive birds 
of prey like the Emden and Karlsruhe, when the passage of the 
greatest armadas leaves no trace; there is something to be said for 
expecting to find the quarry in the neighbourhood of its prospective 
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victim, and von Spee’s success was mainly a success of evasion. If 
he obtained “ freedom to operate without immediate pressure from 
a superior enemy ”’ (p. 139), he did singularly little to interfere with 
our sea-borne trade, His whole squadron captured fewer prizes than 
the Karlsruhe alone. He would have no positive achievement to his 
credit but for his good fortune in meeting at Coronel two older and 
newly-commissioned ships when better ships might easily have been 
there to meet him. It is noticeable that while Captain Frothingham 
condemns Admiral Cradock for engaging von Spee without the 
Canopus (p. 172), because there were no special circumstances to 
justify the risk, in the parallel case of Admiral Troubridge and the 
Goeben (p. 87), he clearly thinks that an action should have been 
risked. Circumstances alter cases: had Cradock and Troubridge 
changed places, we might have escaped the most distressing of our 
naval reverses and the most far-reaching in result of our naval 
failures. 

But Captain Frothingham is over-positive about the Goeben’s 
influence at Constantinople: he entirely overlooks Djemal Pasha’s 
very positive statement in his ‘‘ Memories of a ‘Turkish Statesman,” 
that the Turco-German alliance was concluded as early as the 2nd of 
August, and after all the ‘ failure to understand the objectives of 
Germany in Turkey ” (p. 85) was a political rather than a naval 
failure ; whatever may be said of the omission to have one battle- 
cruiser at each end of the Straits of Messina, for the miscalculation 
of the probable course of Turkish action the Foreign Office rather 
than the Admiralty must shoulder the responsibility. 

The essence, however, of Captain Frothingham’s dissatisfaction 
with British naval strategy is that it was not sufficiently “ offensive.” 
He returns to this charge again and again, and intersperses it with 
criticisms of the German Navy for the same thing, for neglecting 
naval considerations (p. 8) in order to concentrate on land. He 
overlooks the obvious point that naval strategy after all aims at 
influencing the land, or rather the dwellers on the land, and that 
in 1914 the Germans believed themselves strong enough on land to 
accomplish their purpose straight away. He rather answers his 
own criticisms by grudging admissions that the German Navy was 
not capable in August, 1914, of picking up the gauntlet and trying 
conclusions with the British. Thus he says, “ there was no question 
of a dangerous German naval offensive at the beginning of the war ”’ 
(p. 29), though he somewhat inconsistently proceeds to blame the 
Germans for not having attempted to seize the Channel Ports, appa- 
rently by naval cooperation with the Army (pp. 108, 141, cf. p. 10). 
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One would feel more inclined to endorse his continual criticism of the 
British for not making more use of their superiority at sea to take 
the offensive, if he had anywhere made it clear what naval offensive 


, was practicable. He looks on the Dardanelles expedition as a wanton 


eee 


' and unintelligent throwing away of a great “‘ opportunity for sur- 


prise,” sacrificed by ‘“‘ successive nibbles of ill-conceived attacks ”’ 
which merely served as “‘ successive notices in advance to the Turks 
for the preparation of defences ”’ (p. 284). He does not, however, 
lay adequate stress on the root of the failure of that ill-fated venture. 
One need go no further than the famous resolution of the War 
Council which runs, “ The Admiralty should prepare a naval expe- 
dition in February to bombard and take the Gallipoli Peninsula.” 
That resolution, it should be remembered, was passed by a War 
Council composed almost exclusively of civilians, with the exception 
of one soldier, Lord Kitchener, who was an administrator and an 
organizer rather than a strategist, and one sailor, Lord Fisher, 
who embodied those misunderstandings of the nature of war which 
Captain Frothingham criticizes so severely. The sentence epitomizes 
the dangers of an uninstructed reliance on ‘‘sea-power.”’ To “‘take”’ 
anything on land is beyond the power of a purely naval force. Ships 
may blockade an island and starve it into surrender ; that is not to 
‘take ” and is rather an economic than a naval operation. Occa- 
sionally in the eighteenth century ports or islands surrendered 
under threat of bombardment, but to bombard is not to “ take.” 
The moment a sailor sets foot on land, endeavours to storm a 
battery or takes possession of a town, he is ceasing to conduct 
a purely naval operation, he is doing a soldier’s work, not a 
sailor’s. Nelson in 1799 was justly censured by the Admiralty 
for sending Troubridge and a naval brigade to carry on opera- 
tions against Capua (cf. Mahan’s “ Nelson,” vol. 1. p. 451), because 
he thereby deprived the ships of his squadron of an essential 
portion of their man-power. The naval brigades which fought 
so gallantly under Methuen in South Africa, in the broken square 
at Tamai, in suppressing the Mutiny and on countless other occa- 
sions in the nineteenth century, can no more be reckoned as part of 
the influence of sea-power than can any of the soldiers who owed 
their presence in South Africa to the Navy. 

The Dardanelles, however handled, could never have been 
brought to a successful issue by the Navy alone. Captain Frothing- 
ham recognizes this so clearly (cf. p. 256) that it is plain that his 
purely naval offensive is not to be found in that direction. He is 
even more explicit that Lord Fisher’s alternative project of a Baltic 
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expedition was far more impracticable and dangerous, so his con- 
demnation of these two projects leaves one wondering where his 
true course lay. He condemns the Allies for leaving the Germans 
in unchallenged possession of Baltic waters. He talks of the Baltic 
and Dardanelles as “‘ the logical main objectives’ of the Allied 
Navies (p. 42), and yet is tantalizingly indefinite as to what should 
have been done. It is easy enough to expose the follies of Lord 
Fisher’s project. Captain Frothingham condemns it because “ its 
special building programme absorbed the British naval increase 
for one special future effort and called a halt upon the hope of 
developing offensive naval operations as increased forces became 
available ”’ (p. 157). That is far from its most essential defect. It 
was really an attempt to dictate to the military authorities the 
strategy they were to pursue. It was not as if the projected landing 
on the Pomeranian coast had been a military expedition with a 
purely naval purpose, like Abercromby’s successful landing at the 
Helder in 1799 to capture the remnants of the Dutch Fleet which 
had taken refuge in the Texel after escaping from Duncan and 
destruction at Camperdown and had there enjoyed two years’ 
immunity from purely naval attack. The mere fact that a navy 
can land an army at a certain place does not make it worth while 
to send an army there. No competent military authority would 
ever have contemplated the idea. The mere thought of it makes 
one devoutly thankful that Lord Fisher’s last tenure of office at the 
Admiralty was not prolonged any further. More might perhaps 
have been done by British submarines in the Baltic, but Captain 
Frothingham seems to have insufficiently appreciated the strategical 
importance of the Kiel Canal. The Allies never had enough 
margin of superiority over the Germans to dare to detach to the 
Baltic a fleet capable of meeting the High Seas Fleet, without 
running risks in the North Sea which they had no business to 
consider. The Kiel Canal all but gave the Germans the power of 
being in two places at once ; it certainly would have let them operate 
on interior lines against a divided enemy had the Allies blundered 
into a Baltic offensive. 

The truth is that the British Navy could have one legitimate 
objective only, the German High Seas Fleet. A naval offensive 
must have naval objects, ships and ships only, whether warships or 
traders. By attacking or threatening trade one may occasionally, 
as in the Anglo-Dutch wars of the seventeenth century, force 
battle on an enemy who would prefer to avoid it. But the moment 
a navy is brought up against land fortifications the problem 
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ceases to be purely naval. The Germans in 1914 decided against 
trying conclusions with the British Navy. They acquiesced in the 
disappearance of their merchant-marine from the high seas ; in the 
transfer of the B.E.F. to France, in the bringing home from distant 
stations of the two Indian and four British divisions which rein- 
forced the B.E.F. in the first six months of the war. It was only 
occasionally that they risked detachments within reach of the 
British Fleet and then for short periods only. In other words, 
they abdicated all claim to challenge our “ command of the sea ” 
and let us utilize the advantages therefrom accruing almost without 
molestation. Consequently, they preserved their Fleet “‘ in being ” 
and exposed nothing whatever to a British naval offensive. That 
being so, it 1s difficult to see how and where the British Navy achieved 
less than could reasonably be expected of it in 1914. That it did 
not attempt to tackle Heligoland is to be accounted to it for sound 
sense—though it should be remembered that the decision not to 
attempt an attack was taken in September, 1914, before an unhealthy - 
and ill-advised Press campaign had driven Prince Louis of Battenberg 
from the Admiralty. The situation was not unlike that in the 
Seven Years’ War before Quiberon when the French lay in port 
and waited for gales and accidents to weaken the watchful British 
Fleet that lay off Brest, under whose shelter British troops were 
conveyed in turn to conquer French colony after French colony 
while British cruisers chased French trade off the high seas. We 
enjoyed most of the advantages and opportunities connoted by 
““ command of the seas,’’ if in the one case we had to wait fully three 
years and in the other nearly two till at Quiberon and at Jutland we 
met and rebuffed a challenge. 

The Navy in 1914 may have suffered several damaging rebuffs ; 
but it escorted the B.E.F. to France and our trade continued to 
use the seas; if Captain Frothingham is dissatisfied with it, it is 
because he very unreasonably expects the Navy to do its own 
work and the Army’s also. Thatis the real lesson of 1914, as of 
our previous wars. ‘Trafalgar was tactically a far greater triumph 
than Jutland, but did Trafalgar do more strategically than Jutland ? 
We were nearer defeat for economic reasons after Trafalgar than 
before that victory, just as after Jutland the submarine nearly 
accomplished what the High Seas Fleet had failed to achieve. That 
a tactical equivalent to Trafalgar would have materially improved 
our situation is not to be denied. Had the High Seas Fleet been 
removed from the board as Villeneuve’s Fleet was on the 21st of 
October, 1805, it would have been easier to suppress the submarine. 
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That, however, is not the main point at issue. When the German 
Fleet evacuated the North Sea and retired into its harbours, with an 
occasional excursion into Tom Tiddler’s Ground strictly limited 
by the possibilities of scuttling safely home, it ceded to the Allies 
much that a successful naval action would have given tothem. Their 
tenure of those advantages was not secured beyond all challenge, 
but for the moment the Allies had all they wanted. 

The Navy, therefore, deprived of the only legitimate objective 
of a naval offensive and without any means of forcing its enemies 
out to sea, was doing all it could while it maintained communication 
between the British forces in France and their base in England, 
while it kept open the ocean paths by which the all-essential supplies 
of raw material and food reached England, by which the contingents 
from overseas reinforced the armies of the Mother Country. So 
long as it could accomplish this, it was laying the foundations of 
eventual victory. It was denied direct contact with its own enemy. 
Its influence could, therefore, only be indirectly exerted. It could 
feed and maintain armies, but the armies had to win their own 
victories by their own means, the Navy could not win them for them. 
It could exercise the even more indirect influence of economic 
pressure. But the economic pressure exerted by sea-power, even 
when not hampered by Declarations of London and by diplomatic 
necessities, works at best but slowly ; the railway has substantially 
weakened its influence and has diminished the old-time advantage 
of sea transport as a means of moving troops. Moreover, Captain 
Frothingham points out that the failure to adopt at once the two 
principles of “‘ continuous voyage ” and of rationing neutral nations 
according to their normal consumption, for which the American 
Civil War supplies precedents (p. 120), very much reduced the effi- 
cacy of the economic pressure which was exerted by the Allies, 
while the great quantity of goods imported into Germany through 
neutral countries was an important factor in enabling the Germans 
to prolong the war. This again was a matter for politicians ; the 
Navy made the blockade of Germany as effective as it was allowed 
to, but the errors of the Allied policy greatly diminished the 
efficacy of sea-power. Here again one fails to find support for 
the claim that sea-power was the main factor in the overthrow of 
Germany. 

But the use made by the Germans of their naval forces pleases 
Captain Frothingham little better than that made by the British. 
But he is again far from explicit as to their correct course. Admit- 
ting that it was not ready to try conclusions with the British in 
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1914, as a “‘ fleet in being ” the German Navy was certainly far from 
ineffective. That efficacy Captain Frothingham largely overlooks. 
Had there been no High Seas Fleet there could have been no threat 
of invasion to keep the 4th Division back so long that it fought at 
Le Cateau without its signal company, its divisional cavalry and 
cyclists, its field companies, its four heavy guns and its field 
ambulances. The 6th Division, too, was detained until it not 
merely missed the Marne where it might have done much, but 
did not even reach the Aisne till the front had become stabilized, 
though on the 14th of September its presence might well have 
turned the evenly-balanced scale. If the German High Seas Fleet 
be reckoned to have done nothing more in the war, it has still 
left a big mark on it. But it did more, it lent substance to the 
threat of invasion about which Captain Frothingham is so very 
scornful, regarding it as a mere scare by which British strategy 
was unduly influenced. What he overlooks completely is Britain’s 
military weakness in the autumn of 1914 after the B.E.F. 
had gone abroad. This was really a very vital element in the 
question, for the prevention of invasion is not in reality a purely 
naval matter. It must always depend largely on the size of the 
force which, if not intercepted, can do serious damage in the invaded 
country. Naturally the larger the force to be transported, the 
greater the difficulties of getting it across undetected and unhampered. 
The war against the French Revolution provides sufficient instances 
of the impossibility of preventing small detachments from landing 
on our shores, and the French Navy of revolutionary days was not 
of the calibre of our opponents of 1914-1918. ‘The ease with which 
the German battle-cruisers appeared off Lowestoft and Hartlepool 
suggests that if the Germans had cared to cram 20,000 men on three 
or four of the largest and fastest of their laid-up “‘ Atlantic grey- 
hounds,” they too might have reached the shores of England. 
Whether they could have landed with enough guns and ammunition 
to achieve anything is another matter ; undoubtedly the vast increase 
in the impedimenta of a modern army has diminished the efficacy 
of ‘‘ sea-power ”’ by making the possession of a good port a 
paramount necessity as the story of the Dardanelles shows. Such 
a landing-party must sooner or later have been overwhelmed, but 
how long would it have taken to force it to surrender when 
there was hardly an 18-pounder field gun in the country and 
none too much ammunition for the ancient 15-pounders of the 
Territorials ? What effect, too, would the landing of 20,000 Germans 
in England have had on the dispatch of drafts and munitions to 
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France? It would have been a gambler’s risk, but the Germans 
were playing for a big stake. 

There was another moment when one can hardly understand 
German naval inactivity. When the Third and Fifth Armies were 
being pushed rapidly back from St. Quentin to Amiens or when the 
April offensive was imperilling the Channel Ports, a simultaneous 
movement by the High Seas Fleet backed by every submarine that 
could have been collected from its normal vocation of sinking 
passenger ships should surely have been risked? The Allied 
successes of the autumn of 1918 were greatly facilitated and made 
more effective by being simultaneous ; one of the German blunders 
was that their ‘“‘ hammer-strokes ”’ were delivered not together but 
in succession ; there could have been no more effective simultaneous 
blow than a German naval offensive, even if coupled with only the 
simulation of an intended invasion. Jutland, the Germans have 
assured us, was a German victory ; if such was the case, their naval 
inactivity in March and April, 1918, condemns itself—perhaps the 
reason is that the German Navy knew the real truth about Jutland, 
it was the sort of victory they were in no hurry to repeat. 

There are perhaps grounds for arguing that the Germans should 
have risked much to interfere with the B.E.F.’s passage to 
France; but it must be remembered that the British Navy’s 
dispostions were based on the assumption that the attempt might 
be made. The threat was there, even if it remained a mere 
menace. The German error lay in miscalculating the forces 
needed to achieve victory on land, in under-estimating the value 
of the B.E.F., in von Kluck’s belief that he had disposed of 
it, in over-estimating their early successes and detaching troops 
to East Prussia who really could not be spared from the Western 
Front. It is difficult to see how the German Navy could 
have done more to avert the German check at the Marne, 
certainly Captain Frothingham’s suggested occupation by joint 
naval and military action of the Channel Ports would have been 
admirably calculated to produce the opposite effect. ‘The Germans 
were checked at the Marne—they were not defeated there as they 
were at Ypres—because they were just not strong enough. Had the 
IV Reserve Corps, for example, been diverted to secure Calais and 
Boulogne, Manoury might have been getting the best of his tussle 
with von Kluck when the latter found his position imperilled by the 
British advance across the Marne, and then our First Army might 
have been hard pressed indeed to extricate itself. The Channel 
Ports in September, 1914, were the prize of victory, not the decisive 
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spot where victory might be secured, their seizure would have done 
nothing to help the Germans to achieve victory. Captain Frothing- 
ham’s view is in curious contrast to his condemnation of the British 
Navy’s neglect to make the enemy’s forces its main objective. 

The early part of the war then supplies little ground for the con- 
tention that either side might have achieved more by a naval offensive 
and not much more for the claim that sea-power was the “‘ greatest 
factorinthe German defeat.” Admiral Custance in his recently issued 
‘* Study of War ”’ has deprecated the use of the phrase “‘ command 
of the sea’; it has, however, passed into currency and will not be 
driven out by a more accurately coined expression. ‘‘ Command of 
the sea ”’ has both a positive and a negative aspect. Positively it 
is the ability to utilize the ocean routes for the passage of one’s 
trade and military expeditions ; negatively it is the power to deny 
their use for these purposes to one’s adversary. From the negative 
standpoint the British Navy’s command of the sea was unshaken 
except in the land-locked Baltic and Black Seas ; positively it was 
distinctly impaired by the German submarines. They made it 
more difficult to conduct distant overseas expeditions, indeed one 
of the main arguments against Salonika was the strain it imposed 
onthe Navy. At one time our losses of cargoes were a grave menace 
to our whole position, but, on the whole, we may be said to have 
enjoyed “‘ command of the sea.” But “‘ command of the sea ”’ is 
not an end in itself. Control of the ocean routes is valuable 
because it means ability to get to the other side. Sea-power 
is limited in its efficacy: it can defend, but it cannot attack the 
land. For victory successful defence is at once indispensable and 
inadequate ; there must be a positive achievement also, and, for a 
positive success against a land Power, it is not fair to look to the 
Navy. We read into the Gospel according to Mahan more than we 
should have read, more perhaps than he ever claimed or intended to 
claim for sea-power ; we have therefore less ground for criticizing 
the Navy for what it did not do than for revising our estimates of 
what can reasonably be expected of sea-power. 


SIGNALS AND THE STAFF 
SOME IMPRESSIONS OF ARMY MANCUVRES, 10925 


By ‘* MERcury ”’ 


THe Army Maneeuvres of 1925 probably provided a more realistic 
test of ‘‘ Signals,” under conditions approximating to those of 
war, than of any other fighting troops ; and it is for this reason that 
it is important to study the experiences of the manceuvres, especially 
with regard to the relations between Signals and the Staff. It is 
inevitable that the absence of shot and shell must detract greatly 
from the value of manceuvres, as far as actual fighting is concerned ; 
and the impossibility of carrying out demolitions and the constant 
fear of compensation renders imaginary a great deal of work which 
would actually be carried out in time of war. A salient example is 
the blocking of roads against armoured cars; the blocks were 
represented by pieces of tape and notices, the latter specifying the 
type of block and signed by umpires. Friendly trafic was not 
impeded by these blocks, which were extremely numerous, and which 
would, in practice, have constituted a serious impediment to friend 
as well as to foe. The task of Signals, however, could not be facili- 
tated by the writing of notices ; messages had to be delivered just 
as in war time. In fact, Signals were called upon to “ deliver the 
goods,” under conditions which were undoubtedly realistic, so far 
as signal traffic and movement of units and formations were con- 
cerned. No doubt communications were simplified by the lack of 
certain administrative echelons (e.g. the organization for ammuni- 
tions supply), but this was more than balanced by the fact that a 
war-time task had to be undertaken with a peace-time establishment, 
a very serious consideration in mobile warfare, where large numbers 
of despatch riders are required and where it is difficult to reel up cable 
once it has been laid out. Also, the rate of movement, admittedly 
greater than it would have been on active service, threw an additional 
strain on Signals. One’s general impression was, therefore, that 
the work was remarkably realistic, and that full scope was afforded 
for the exercise of that close cooperation between the Staff and 
263 
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Signals, which was found so necessary during the Great War, and 
without which communications will undoubtedly break down. As 
a part at least of all staffs had been collected a very short time before 
the start of the manceuvres, there was little chance for signal officers 
to become well acquainted with all the staff officers of their formations, 
a fact which probably increased the value of the operations as a test 
of Signals. 
& & & & . 

The manceuvres were of great interest to officers of the Royal 
Signals as providing the first real test, since the Great War, of the 
methods and materiel now in vogue. A brief outline of the general 
system of communications, as employed by one of the “‘ Mercian ”’ 
divisions, will be given, so as to indicate the results obtained by these 
methods. As is well known, the greater part of the operations 
consisted of long marches, during which any cable communication 
in front of divisional headquarters was quite out of the question. 
Infantry brigade commanders were normally moving with their 
brigades, usually accompanied by the field artillery brigade com- 
manders ; so that the only possible method of communication was 
by motor-cyclist despatch riders, sent out if possible so as to 
arrive during the regular halts. Wireless sets were moved, either 
with brigade headquarters, or else well forward in the main body, 
ready to come into action as soon as contact was obtained with the 
enemy and it was necessary for brigade headquarters to become 
established in some definite place, instead of keeping on the move 
with the troops. By this means, wireless communication to infantry 
and artillery brigades was ensured at an early stage of the operations. 
If there was any prospect of the halt being a prolonged one, cable 
was immediately run out from divisional headquarters to the leading 
infantry brigades, thus providing another, and the most rapid, 
means of communication. The value of this system was exemplified 
when the northern Mercian division was forced to form a defensive 
flank, facing north-west, on the afternoon of the first day of the 
operations, owing to a threat of a flank attack by the “‘ Wessex ”’ 
forces. Divisional headquarters were immediately established 
well forward, wireless sets erected at the headquarters of the two 
leading infantry brigades, and cable lines followed rapidly, thus 
providing thoroughly satisfactory communications in a short space of 
time. Artillery communications down to brigades were included 
in the above system, as the artillery brigade commanders remained 
with the infantry brigadiers. 

When the advance was resumed, the original system was adopted 
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again ; cable lines, except those of value to corps signals, being 
reeled up, wireless sets being put “‘ on wheels,” and despatch riders 
became the order of the day. This system was maintained until 
the orders were issued for the final attack on the last day of 
manceuvres, when there was only time to establish wireless commu- 
nication with the leading infantry brigades. This appears to be 
inevitable when an attack is delivered at such short notice ; in war 
it would probably have been necessary to wait till the next morning, 
by which time more adequate communications could have been 
established. 

Within infantry and artillery brigades, the same methods held 
good as a general rule. All communications on the move were 
carried out by despatch riders and orderlies; when it became 
a question of taking up a defensive position, lines were laid out. In 
addition, infantry brigades were able to establish wireless com- 
munication to forward signal centres, situated so as to serve one 
or two battalions in each brigade. In the closing stages of the opera- 
tions, the first news of the successful attack on the extreme left flank 
of the enemy’s position was received by wireless from the forward 
signal centre of one of the attacking brigades. 

Communications behind divisional headquarters were normally 
supplied by a telegraph line, supplemented by wireless, to corps 
headquarters. Owing to the distance between divisional and corps 
headquarters, and to the bad weather, it was often impossible to 
speak on the telephone, although telegrams could be sent. This 
condition of affairs must be considered normal in mobile warfare, 
so the absence of really good telephone communications must be 
regarded as being beneficial, rather than otherwise, from the point 
of view of training for war. One great drawback was the absence of 
good direct communications between divisional headquarters and 
the covering Army Cooperation Squadron R.A.F., when this 
was definitely placed under divisional control, especially in the 
absence of a suitably placed forward landing ground. Divisions 
cannot very well spare separate wireless sets for communicating with 
the R.A.F.; special telegraph or telephone lines will seldom be 
available in mobile warfare ; and it seems of little value to place a 
squadron under the orders of a division when all communications 
between the two have to be carried out through corps headquarters. 
One of the main lessons of the manceuvres was that great improve- 
ment is required in liaison between Army and R.A.F. formations, 
but for liaison to be good, adequate communications are essential. 
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In reviewing the Signal system as outlined above, two questions 
naturally leap to the mind, viz.: Is the system sound ? and are the 
means adequate’? With the exception of the communications 
between the Army and the R.A.F., the experience of manceuvres 
certainly confirms the belief that the system is sound. Nearly all 
the mistakes that were made were due to lack of training or similar 
causes, not to faults in system. The means are no doubt improving. 
This is no place to go into technical details ; but one may mention 
that there are still obvious improvements required in the field wire- 
less sets, and that the cypher problem still presents considerable 
difficulties. These matters are undoubtedly receiving full considera- 
tion by the technical experts, in conjunction with the Staff; 
manceuvres were not required to bring them to light. The great 
value of work with the troops is the test of method afforded, and 
in this respect the results may generally be considered satisfac- 
tory, with the exception, already mentioned, of communications 
with R.A.F. 

Possibly the most striking feature of the operations was, to the 
signal officer, the reduced amount of signal traffic as compared with 
the traffic in schemes carried out by Signals alone, without 
troops. One or two of these schemes, held during the summer of 
1925, must have given rise to grave doubts, in the minds of staff 
and signal officers, as to the capabilities of Signals in dealing with 
the number of messages which might be originated in war. The 
delays in wireless messages were appalling, and whole fleets of liaison 
officers appeared to be necessary, during mobile operations, to 
expedite the issue of orders. The only consoling reflection was that 
the volume of traffic was greater than during the busiest periods of 
trench warfare on the Western Front; so one could hope for the 
best when Signals were put on their trial in actual practice with 
troops. On manceuvres the signal traffic immediately assumed 
reasonable proportions, and there was little difficulty in dealing with 
the numbers of messages originated. ‘To give an idea of the actual 
traffic, it is sufficient to mention that the General Staff office of one 
division originated, on an average, thirty to forty messages a day ; 
and of these a considerable proportion could not be telegraphed, and 
had to be sent by despatch rider. This return to sanity was very 
welcome, at least to signal officer, after the shocking experiences of 
paper schemes. 

The weakest point of the system as already outlined is that com- 
munications are often most meagre when they are most urgently 
required. When a formation is on the march, and information 
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arrives necessitating a rapid change in plan, as occurred more than 
once during the operations, the only method of signal communica- 
tion is normally by despatch rider. The commander cannot telegraph 
or telephone a short warning order to his subordinates to prepare 
them for his detailed orders ; either an officer must be sent out with 
verbal instructions or despatch riders must be employed. This 
difficulty will be referred to again ; it is enough to say here that no 
immediate solution appears likely. It is absolutely impracticable to 
maintain cable communication between the component parts of a 
division on the move, except under very special circumstances ; the 
ultimate remedy appears to be the provision of wireless sets, mounted 
in slow moving track vehicles, and designed so as to be able to 
communicate while on the move. Even so considerations of secrecy 
may restrict the use of wireless, so one must always expect situations 
in which urgent messages can only be conveyed by hand, or by 
word of mouth. 

With regard to artillery signals, the unsatisfactory state of the 
technical equipment (especially the lack of a suitable wireless tele- 
phone) is well known, and needs no further mention here; as to 
method, the experience of manceuvres was that the decentralization 
of divisional artilleries during mobile operations, by the allotment 
of field artillery brigades to infantry brigades, greatly facilitated 
the task of Signals. In point of fact, the peace establishment of 
divisional signals does not permit of separate communications 
between the C.R.A. and his brigades (except by D.R.), unless the 
stablization of the situation for a few days allows of special R.A. 
communications being established. 

e e & e e 

We now come to the handling of Signals by the Staff, and in this 
connection manceuvres were of special value. Possibly the chief 
lessons affecting Signals to be drawn were the time taken in the 
issue of operation orders and the value of ‘iaison officers. Schemes 
without troops had rather exaggerated the delays in transmission 
of messages, but had made quite clear the value of liaison officers 
for mobile operations. 

The general system of issue of operation orders appeared to 
be that the Commanders’ intentions were given verbally, usually 
by Staff officers, during the course of the day, and confirmed later 
by detailed written orders. Signals benefited to a certain extent 
by the absence of warning orders, these being replaced by personal 
visits by commanders and staff officers, but on the other hand 
the issue of operation orders at a late hour each day entailed a 
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great deal of night work, and consequent delay, for despatch riders. 
The advent of aircraft as one of our main sources of information has 
the effect of orders being kept till the last air reports are received ; 
and staff and signal officers must realize that orders sent out at night 
are likely to be delayed. Further, the delays due to mechanical 
processes, such as duplication of orders and insertion of large 
numbers of copies into envelopes, were clearly brought out. This 
is a question requiring careful consideration, and the value of short 
telegraphic orders is immediately emphasized. 

A feature of the manceuvres was the use of liaison officers, pro- 
vided with motor-cars or cycles. These officers provided the 
necessary additional strength in the weakest link of the signal system, 
namely, that communications are most scanty when formations are 
on the move, and it is often at such times that they are most urgently 
required. On the first day of operations orders were issued to the 
leading brigades of the northern Mercian division to take up a defen- 
sive position in view of a threatened attack from the north-west. 
Great speed in issue of the orders was essential, nearly all units were 
on the march, and only a portion of the divisional staff was available, 
as divisional headquarters were actually in process of moving. The 
orders were issued verbally to one brigade by a staff officer, to the 
other by a liaison officer ; as a result brigade commanders received 
their orders earlier and were better “‘ in the picture ” than if warning 
orders had been sent out by despatch rider. Liaison officers were 
also of great use in keeping the higher command informed of the 
progress of moves, especially night marches. The value of the 
liaison officer depends largely, however, on headquarters being kept 
well forward, otherwise too much time is spent on the road. One 
cannot predict whether it will be possible to provide liaison officers 
in war time, with suitable transport (the motor-cycle being obviously 
the best) ; but there is no doubt that their provision will be of the 
greatest assistance in dispelling the fog of war and in preventing loss 
of touch between formations, a common occurrence during the Great 
War and not unknown on Army manceuvres. One thing is clear, 
that the liaison officer requires training in staff duties; he must 
be able to convey his commander’s orders clearly and succinctly, he 
must keep thoroughly au fait with the general situation, and he must 
have powers of observation. Otherwise, he merely becomes a 
despatch rider, and does work which Signals should be able to carry 
out with their own resources. It is probable that, in future, staff 
officers of higher formations will have to be used more for liaison, 
and less for office work, than in the past. With plenty of motor-cars 
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available, one can foresee a continual flow from higher to lower for- 
mations of staff officers sent out as the situation changes according 
to the latest air reports. In fact, we shall see the logical development 
of Napoleon’s system of retaining a large number of experienced 
aides-de-camp, through whom he was able to control the battle. 

From what has been said, it should be clear that liaison officers 
in no way replace Signals, but provide additional links between 
formations when these are most urgently required. It is to be hoped 
that, with Signals organized on present lines, but with improved 
equipment, combined with a system of liaison officers throughout 
the army, commanders will be able in future to control modern forces, 
with their ever-increasing elaboration and speed of movement. 


SOME NOTES ON DESERT WARFARE 
(With Diagrams) 
By CapTaIn F. A. S. Ciarke, D.S.O., The Essex Regiment 


In view of our extended responsibilities in the Near and Middle 
East involving the administration of large desert and semi-desert 
areas and the defence of their frontiers, some thoughts on desert 
warfare may not be out of place. 

Napoleon said that a desert frontier was the most difficult to 
surmount. At one time it was stated that this maxim was no longer 
accurate owing to the advent of the railway, and there are some to-day 
who are of the opinion that the areoplane and the tank have con- 
quered the desert, so far at any rate as small wars are concerned. 
The present writer, however, submits that owing to the lack of water 
and the absence of communications in desert countries, Napoleon’s 
remark is as true to-day as when he made it. 

Water limits the lines of advance to routes of which the defender 
igs quite well aware ; it limits, too, the number of troops who can 
be employed and affects the composition of a force. The Turkish 
advance on the Suez Canal in July, 1916, was confined to the 
caravan route El Arish, Bir el Abd, Katia, and it was known that 
large forces could not move farther south at that time of year as 
there would be insufficient water. The G.O.C.-in-C. was able, 
therefore, to concentrate the bulk of his troops in the neighbourhood 
of Kantara and Romani, leaving only one division to watch the rest 
of the Canal. 

In the past actions fought in order to gain possession of water 
have been a feature of desert warfare,* and expeditions have been 
obliged to turn back owing to lack of water and not from any action 
on the part of the enemy. t Water, then, may be said to exercise a 
dominant influence in this form of warfare. 

Again, as communications do not exist, and the multitudinous 

* E.g. Abu Klea, 1885 ; Kassassin, 1882 ; Katia, 1916 ; Romani, July, 1916 ; 


and Beersheba, October, 1917. 


t Eg. the ‘column from Krasnovodsk during the Russian campaign against 
Khiva in 1873. 
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wants of a modern army cannot be supplied without a railway, one 
has to be built for a campaign of any magnitude, thus preventing the 
attainment of strategic surprise. 

It is apparent that the preparations and arrangements necessary 
for a small column which can move by caravan routes and subsist 
on local water are vastly different from those required for a large 
force. The writer proposes, therefore, to discuss separately the 
problems connected with the movements of a large force operating 
in desert country against an enemy with a Regular army, and those 
of a small expedition directed against a more or less savage enemy. 


I. OPERATIONS ON A LARGE SCALE IN A DESERT COUNTRY 


In a desert country there are usually but a few groups of wells 
which can support a large number of troops for any length of time ; * 
it follows, therefore, that a force has usually to be supplied with 
water in addition to its other normal requirements. The two 
essential considerations in working out a strategic plan of campaign 
in such a country, therefore, are: (a) suitable water bases, and 
(6) railway communications. The water bases are of paramount 
importance, as they not only determine the strategy to be adopted, 
but also may be said to be the deciding factor as to the feasibility 
of a campaign. ‘This was amply apparent in the Turkish attempt 
to secure the Katia—Romani oasis in 1916 as a base for an attack on 
the Suez Canal, and again in our policy of invading Palestine after 
the battle of Romani in 1916. Although at one time we met with a 
check, by holding the line in front of Gaza—Beersheba we denied to 
the Turks the only possible water bases for an attack on the Canal. 
Moreover, we were out of the desert with a shorter line of front to 
hold, thirty-five miles against the ninety miles we were holding the 
year before. Although the Turks were at this time in possession 
of the Hedjaz Railway, which ran roughly parallel to our lines of 
communication, they were unable to threaten them, largely on 
account of lack of water. ‘The water base of the E.E.F. at this time 
was the Sweet Water Canal at Kantara. Our troops in the line in 
front of Gaza thus drank Nile water, which was partly pumped 
and partly carried in tanks on the railway. Local supplies after- 
wards helped, but the pipe line was always necessary. 


® The two cavalry divisions and four infantry divisions based on Beersheba 
for a short time in November, 1917, required 400,000 gallons per diem. 
Thus paving the way for the Arab prophecy (or was it inspired by our own 
Intelligence Branch ?): ‘‘ When the Nile flows into Palestine a prophet (E/ Nebdz) 
will drive out the Turks.” 
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Although the actual construction of a railway in a desert 
country may not present great engineering difficulties, the difh- 
culties of the water supply have always to be taken into con- 
sideration. If sufficient water can be found locally for the covering 
troops, engines and labourers, as is possible when a line happens to 
follow a good caravan route, the railway can be quickly constructed. 
But when the water for the troops, engines and labourers, in 
addition to material, has to be carried on the railway, the pace of 
construction becomes slower and slower as the length of the line 
increases. ‘The building of the line from Wadi Halfa to Abu Hamed 
in 1897 was delayed i in this manner, and it has been stated that the 
discovery of water in two wells sunk fifty or sixty miles from the 
starting point accelerated the completion of the line by at least a 
month.* The same difficulty was met with in the construction 
of the railway across the Sinai Desert as the local supplies, in addition 
to being insufficient, were unsuitable for troops and engines. The 
difficulty was partly overcome by the construction of pipe lines 
through which water was pumped from the base, but, as the con- 
struction of the railway tended to outstrip that of the pipe line, the 
forward troops had to be supplied with water carried in trains. 
During the advance and the first and second battles of Gaza water 
trains were much in evidence until the pipe line arrived, and local 
supplies, which were of good quality, were developed ; this threw 
a heavy strain on the capacity of the railway just at the time it was 
urgently necessary to push forward railhead. 

The delivery of water at railhead does not complete the service ; 
the water has to be distributed to the troops. "When the operations 
are mobile this work of distribution entails the use of an enormous 
number of pack animals,t and any movement from railhead beyond 
the limit of the capacity of the animals available can only be made 
by bounds from one water-bearing area to another.{ It 1s easy, 
therefore, for an adversary familiar with the positions and the 
capacity of the wells in the district to gauge with tolerable accuracy 
the lines of advance. Thus, although the Turks had advanced by 
three routes for their attack on the Suez Canal in 1915, it was known 
to be impossible for them to do so in July, 1916, when they made 
their second attempt. The first expedition was made in winter 
after heavy rain, at a period in the year when there were pools in the 

* See “ The River War.” 

+ A camel carried twenty gallons, or one day’s supply for twenty men. Lack 
of such transport greatly hampered our commanders in Iraq in 1914-1916. 


} Field companies, R.E., belonging to the E.E.F., carried twelve complete 
sets of pumps, water troughs, tube wells and linings for shallow wells. 
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wadis, and when the rock cisterns in the hills were full of water.® 
It is noteworthy that Napoleon crossed the Sinai Desert in the 
winter with little trouble, but on his return, in spite of the small size 
of the force and his use of the best caravan route, his troops suffered 
terribly from sickness and thirst. 

Terratn—The surface of a desert country varies considerably. 
It may consist of barren tracts of stony plains or of mud flats, of 
undulating areas of sand and scrub, of sand dunes up to two or three 
hundred feet in height, of hills and mountains of naked rock scoured 
with the beds of dry torrents—watercourses, generally known as 
wadts, which spread over the lower ground sometimes being lost 
in the sand, sometimes extending to the sea. Wheeled vehicles 
in such countries are usually out of the question, and the transport 
has to be carried by pack animals, the use of which of course increases 
the quantity of water required. Marching in heavy sand and dunes 
is very fatiguing to infantry, but the difficulties can be overcome to 
some extent by good training and by the employment of suitable 
formations. In Sinai during the late war wire roads consisting of 
two layers of rabbit netting laid on the sand were constructed on the 
lines of communication, and these enabled the infantry to march 
in comfort in column of route. These roads can be rapidly con- 
structed and can be used by Ford light vans and ambulances. It 
appears even possible that they might carry the new 30-cwt. lorries. 
It should be noted also that the Turks succeeded in bringing 6- and 
4-1inch howitzers to Romani in 1916 on the caravan route, moving 
them on mats and palm branches laid on the sand. In the same 
campaign the British used pedrails for the 60-pounders and a wide 
tyre known as a sand tyre for the field guns. 

The tactical difficulties of desert fighting vary, of course, with 
the nature of the surface. Thus the flats of Iraq, with their dry 
irrigation channels and mirage, intensify the difficulties of the 
attack, whilst a different problem is presented by the deep sand 
and dunes of Sinai and the Libyan Desert. In sand the con- 
struction of trenches requires enormous labour, and sometimes 
breastworks are really the only possible form of cover. A change of 
wind may destroy a night’s work, filling the trenches with sand and 
stripping a parapet to the revetment.f It would appear that the 


* In the Wadi Muksheib, thirty miles east of the Suez Canal at the Little 
Bitter Lake, a large cistern, wells and pools were discovered and emptied early in 
1916; they were estimated to contain 5,000,000 gallons of water. 

+ In certain desert posts before the advance into Palestine commenced, it 
was found that drift sand continually buried the entanglements. Knife rests had 
to be substituted, as they could be lifted clear of the sand at intervals. 
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defenders in an area of sand dunes can achieve their object better 
by holding their line with mobile troops, for an attack will always 
be a difficult and disjointed undertaking against which a vigorous 
counter-attack by fresh troops may well prove successful. A sandy 
country favours a delaying action, particularly if the available water 
supplies are some distance apart. ‘The pursuing force will soon be 
in difficulties for water, and, unless it includes a strong camel corps, 
self-contained as to food and water for some days, is not likely to 
prove very effective. 

The Defence of the Suez Canal.—There could be no better method 

of summarizing methods of defence in desert warfare than by a 
short résumé of the various defence schemes for the Suez Canal in 
1914-1917. The defence of the Canal was conducted in four 
phases : 

(1) In the first instance the Canal itself was utilized as an 
obstacle. The first attack by the Turks was beaten off, 
but they were allowed to withdraw unmolested with guns 
and baggage intact. 

(2) The decision was next made to construct an almost con- 
tinuous line of trenches and strong posts from the Mediter- 
ranean to Ayun Musa—about ninety miles—far enough 
east of the Canal to prevent artillery fire from being brought 
to bear upon it. This was another form of passive defence, 
requiring about 250,000 men and an immense outlay in 
wire, revetting material, etc., in addition to roads, light 
railways and water pipes. 

(3) In the third phase of the defence a continuous trench line 
was abandoned. But strongly entrenched posts were 
maintained covering possible lines of attack, and troops 
were gradually concentrated at the northern end of the 
Canal opposite the principal route from Palestine, and the 
dangerous Katia—Romani oasis, twenty miles from the 
Canal, was definitely occupied. During this period 
occurred the second Turkish advance, the battle of Romani, 
and for the first time we made a counter-attack and pursued 
the enemy. 

(4) From this pursuit emerged the deliberate advance across 
the desert into Palestine and the occupation of the water- 
bearing areas on the far side of the desert. 

In the early days of the war when we were unprepared the desert 

saved the Canal, and, later on, it prevented the Turks from striking 
at our lines of communications with Palestine, just as it had enabled 
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the followers of the Mahdi to prolong their power in the Sudan 
and the tribesmen of Central Arabia to maintain their independence. 
The Turkish attempts on the Suez Canal certainly are deserving of 
admiration, but, nevertheless, it is difficult to see how the enemy 
could have maintained himself near the Canal, had he been suc- 
cessful in his attacks, without either a railway or the command of 
the sea. 

The conclusions which it would appear to be possible to draw 
from the foregoing notes are : (1) that a large force in desert country 
can only make a deliberate advance. Small columns can of course 
move quickly, but their line of advance can be foreseen by the 
enemy, unless the troops are mounted on camels, when they can 
march for several days without being dependent upon wells ; 
(2) that a force preparing to cross a desert must have a good water 
base, and for that an immense amount of material is required ; 
(3) that reliable information as to the water resources and nature of 
the country is most essential ; and (4) that for a large force a railway 
is an absolute necessity. Even with the aid of a river this has been 
found to be the case, as, for instance, in the Nile and Tigris 


campaigns. 


II. OPERATIONS OF A SMALL Force IN A Desert COuNTRY * 


General Considerations—The chief difficulties presented will 
normally be those of climate and terrain, unless some leader arises 
who can form a combination of the hostile tribes. It is obvious 
that the conditions are vastly different when it is a question only of 
a punitive expedition against a particular tribe from those which 
arise in dealing with a combination of tribes. Although the object 
and magnitude of any expedition must vary in detail, there are 
certain factors which are common to all such operations, and which 
must be taken into consideration before deciding.on the objective 
of the expedition, the composition of the force to be employed and 
the tactical methods to be adopted. ‘These are: (a) the tactics of 
the enemy, his habits, numerical strength and form of government ; 
(5) the theatre of the proposed operations, its topographical features 
and water supply ; and (c) the arrangements for transport and supply. 
From a knowledge of the first two factors a decision can be arrived 
at as to the objective of the expedition. It will generally be such as 
to bring the enemy to battle in defence of his capital, sacred town, 
flocks, wells or crops according to circumstances. When it is 
apparent that the policy of the enemy will not be to risk a battle, 


* This article was written before the French operations in Morocco and Syria. 
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the object of the expedition must be the capture of his flocks or 
the destruction of his date groves or crops, etc. ‘The topographical 
features of the country will be the deciding factor as to whether or 
not armoured cars and mechanical transport can be used. A know- 
ledge of the water supply is imperative, as on the amount procurable 
depends not only the number of troops which can be employed 
without deliberate arrangements, but also the type of animals to be 
taken with the expedition. The amount of water available will 
affect supply and transport, as if sufficient water does not exist at 
convenient intervals in the country to be visited, it must become an 
article of supply. The choice of the objective is affected by the 
water supply and the amount of transport required, but the strength 
of the force to be employed must be suitable to the task in hand.* 

It must always be borne in mind that savage races are particularly 
susceptible to moral influences, and that a success on their part, 
however small, will be magnified into a great victory which invariably 
Means an accession of strength to the enemy.f We are rightly 
warned against hesitation and delay, and reminded that a vigorous 
offensive is the best policy. The British Army has proved the 
truth of this statement over and over again, but there are recorded 
“regrettable incidents,” not by any means confined to our Army, 
where columns have been defeated or forced to turn back through 
lack of preparation, of water or of supplies. Cases have even 
occurred where punitive columns have lost their way.{ The risk 
of dispatching a hastily organized and ill-prepared force into a 
little known country is very great, and some delay at the outset, if 
followed by a strenuous offensive, is certain to produce better results 
than a hasty advance followed by a retreat. A retrograde movement, 
even for purposes of supply, is always interpreted by the native as a 
sign of weakness. 

Composition of a Force-—We have seen that this must depend 
on several factors, one of which is the terrain to be traversed. 
Armoured cars in certain desert areas, such as the plateau between 
Siwa and the sea, can cover great distances with rapidity, and their 
ability to move at short notice makes them useful for dealing with 


* Henry IV of France said in regard to campaigns in Spain in his day: 
““ Invade with a large force and you are destroyed by starvation, invade with a 
oo one snd you are overwhelmed by a hostile population.” See ‘ Small 

ars,” p. 60. : 

t The rout of the two companies of Egyptian troops sent to arrest the Mahdi 
at Abba, 1881. The destruction of Baker Pasha’s force at Trinkitat. 

} (a) The annihilation of Hicks Pasha’s Army at Shekan in 1883; (5) the 
defeat of the Italians at Adowa, 1896; (ce) the fate of the Krasnovodsk column in 
the Khiva Campaign, 1873. 
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raids, or as counter-raiders, and in reconnaissance. But their use 
is limited to hard desert; sand dunes, heavy sand and mountains 
are practically impassable to them. Armoured cars and camel 
corps were used in the desert west of the Nile in 1916 and 1917 for 
clearing the oases of Senussi; the combination appears to have 
worked well. 

Aircraft are of great value as a reminder to the natives that 
authority exists and is watchful, and also for certain classes of raids 
or reprisals. Airmen cannot, however, hold territory or land 
anywhere in the desert ; moreover, their aerodromes require pro- 
tection and have to be on or near a railway or road capable of bearing 
mechanical transport. Aircraft will assist a commander of a 
column in defeating the enemy and in keeping up his communica- 
tions. Aerial reconnaissance should also confirm the intelligence 
as to the country gathered from other sources, and furnish details 
of topography not shown on existing maps, information which 
formerly had to be laboriously collected, or was only obtained by 
an actual penetration of the enemy’s country. It appears, however, 
that aircraft are not particularly well fitted for the location of an 
enemy who moves in small groups, especially in scrub-covered 
desert.* The Turks in their second attempt on the Suez Canal in 
1916 succeeded in moving about a division across a hundred miles 
of desert before the movement was reported from the air. Their 
advanced troops seem only to have been located by the cavalry. 
It may be assumed, therefore, that mounted troops are still necessary 
for protective work, particularly with a small column. 

There appears to be a possibility that in the future small bodies 
of troops may be transported by aircraft for such purposes as the 
denying of an oasis to the enemy or for the searching of a small area. 
But in these circumstances the troops would be immobile as soon 
as they left their machines, and would be dependent on aircraft 
for supplies or even for their eventual withdrawal. 

The only other arm which can undertake raids or reprisals at 
any distance unaccompanied by transport is a camel corps. Such 
troops mounted on desert-bred trotting camels can carry water, 
food and ammunition for five to seven days, and for that time are 


* E.g. the operations against the Sultan of Darfur in 1916. See ‘* Small Wars,” 
by Lieut.-Colonel Vickery, C.M.G., D.S.O., Army Quarterly, July, 1923. 

The following also appeared in the R.U.S.J. Journal for May, 1924: “In 
January aircraft carried out two reconnaissances from Beersheba towards the Dead 
Sea in order to locate brigands, whose presence had been reported in that area. 
These flights were unsuccessful. It should be noted, however, that this is not a 
normal use of aircraft, as the location from the air of very small bands in wild 
broken country is practically impossible” (p. 393). 
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independent of communications. They are, of course, more vul- 
nerable than armoured cars, but can operate where these machines 
cannot move. 

The use of cavalry will depend on the water supply ; its value 
is undoubted, and the moral effect of its presence is enormous. 
Small forces of cavalry supported by riflemen on camels were 
constantly employed with great success in Egypt and Sinai in 1916 
and 1917, and in Somaliland mounted infantry and camelry, working 
together, were used to advantage in the campaign of 1903 and 1904. 
The Italians at Adowa had no cavalry ; presumably this was the main 
reason for their ignorance of the strength and position of the enemy. 

Although infantry is essential for operations of any magnitude 
and for work in hilly or mountainous country, it is perhaps less 
useful in small punitive expeditions owing to its lack of speed and 
the amount of transport it requires for water, etc. We-may assume 
that artillery will be added to a column whenever possible for its 
moral and material effect. Pack artillery—carried by camels or 
mules—is the most mobile in such country. 

Tactical Considerations—The general characteristics and the 
fighting capacity of the native races inhabiting desert countries 
vary a great deal. Tribes of Arab origin, whose warriors fight on 
horseback and hover round a column always avoiding action, are 
most difficult to deal with unless they can be forced to action in 
defence of their flocks or water. Closely allied to these are the camel- 
owning tribes which travel long distances mounted, leave their 
camels in some place of safety, raid a post and then disappear. 
Natives of this type—"* Poor benighted heathen but a first-class 
_ fighting man ’”—may appear again, and El Nejd may yet disgorge a 
horde of fanatics burning to cleanse Islam or to free their com- 
patriots from the Beni Israel. 

It is certain that in campaigns against enemies of this description 
small columns are likely to play a considerable part in the operations, 
their composition and size depending on the terrain and objective. 
It is an established principle in savage warfare that whether on the 
move or halted all-round protection is needed, the force in fact 
moves either in an elastic or in a rigid square, the latter formation 
being adopted when the enemy is numerous and prone to use shock 
tactics. Now the weakest parts of a rigid square are the corners, 
whether halted or on the move, not because of the angle so much as 
from the lack of fire effect from them. ‘The enemy knows this and 
of course makes his main attempt on one of them. The ngid 
square is slow, difficult to keep together on the move, and requires 
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a large number of men to enclose even a moderate amount of 
transport. The writer suggests that, owing to the fire-power of 
modern weapons, the elastic square can now take the place of the 
rigid formation. If companies in front, flanks and rear move in 
a diamond formation of platoons in fours, one hundred yards’ interval 
and distance between platoons, all the weapons of the company can 
be brought to bear, and in such a manner as to protect the flanks of 
the outermost platoons and to obtain the maximum fire effect. 
This is a comfortable formation for marching, and, whilst fulfilling 
the requirements for which the square was adopted, admits of faster 
movement and adjustment to the ground. At times columns will 
have to enter hill country, where methods similar to those in use 
on the North-West Frontier of India will be advisable, and should 
be put into force immediately the column arrives at the edge of the 
hills. In broad valleys, or where the terrain is merely sharply 
undulating, the elastic square will probably be suitable, but often 
defiles in the form of dry wadis have to be. negotiated. In such 
circumstances it is as well to act on the North-West Frontier maxim : 
*‘ Never move in a nullah or ravine the heights on either side of 
which are not piquetted.” ‘The side wadis should be held as well, 
particularly if dealing with an enemy who makes fanatical rushes. 
The greatest vigilance is of course always necessary in operations 
against a native race, and a suspicious mind a great advantage, 
especially when all seems quiet and a column is on its way back.T 
The dispositions adopted by a force at night depend upon the 
characteristics of the enemy, but in most cases the rigid square 
should be adopted and a perimeter constructed, not only as an 
obstacle, but as a definite line of defence. When thick scrub exists 
it is necessary to clear a field of fire, using the material collected as 
an obstacle. When there is no scrub, a parapet of sand or earth 
should be constructed. The situation of the bivouac is important ; 
a good field of fire and no covered approaches which the enemy can 
use are the first considerations. The shape of the perimeter should 
be a rough square with the corners rounded, so that fire can be 
produced at what is the weakest point. Even with one battalion 


* These wadis often have precipitous sides, are of varying width, and are in 
some cases thirty or more feet deep. 

t In September, 1916, a small column of cavalry and infantry was sent out 
from the Suez Canal defences to attack a post manned by a few Turks and hostile 
Bedawin at Bir el Tawal in the hills. Whilst on the return march two days after 
the enemy’s post had been scattered, the rear-guard was attacked in the Wadi el 
Haj by Bedawin just as it was leaving the hills. Here occurred the only casualties 
the expedition suffered, and that a regrettable incident did not result was due to 
the vigilance of the rear-guard and to the fact that part of it was moving on the 
high ground on either side of the wad. 
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its eight machine guns will be sufficient to put up a belt of fire 
roughly parallel to all sides of the perimeter, using the Lewis guns 
to fill any gaps caused by irregularities of the ground.* This is 
particularly important when there is no obstacle other than the 
perimeter. Every one in the column should know his alarm post 
and should be practised in taking it up as soon as possible after 
arrival in bivouac. It will probably be better to dispense with 
Piquets at night, as they are bound to delay the opening of fire ; 
their place can be taken by a section of each platoon told off for the 
perimeter, with, in addition, a sentry over each machine gun to 
ensure prompt opening of the fire flanking the perimeter.f Bivouacs 
should be near to, and facing the side of the perimeter which is to 
be held by the occupants. In the event of an attack they should 
be pulled down by the last man to leave them. 

Cooperation between ground troops and aircraft needs careful 
arrangement.{ If aircraft are attacking a locality occupied by a 
leader such as the Mad Mullah, or some personage whose capture 
is urgently required, the ground troops should be in positions to 
prevent his escape before the air attack is launched. Aeroplanes 
may successfully attack a locality, but there is no guarantee that 
their bombs and machine guns will kill the right people. It would 
appear advisable, therefore, to employ ground troops to “‘ mop up ” 
any locality after an air attack. 

Transport and Supply.—For a force of all arms the question of 
supply affords considerable difficulty. It can be supplied in the 
three following ways : (a) it can move as a flying column, taking with 
it supplies sufficient to last for the period of operations ; (6) stores 
can be pushed forward under guard to points on the proposed line 
of advance ; or (c) convoys can be brought forward from a base. 
The first of these methods is suitable for small bodies for short 
periods in guerilla warfare, particularly when used in conjunction 
with the second method. For a large force, however, this mode of 
supply would involve the use of an enormous train of animals, 
especially if water had to be carried.§€ Surprise is impossible if 


@ See Fig. 1. 

+ If a hill or other feature exists from which fire can be brought to bear into 
camp, it should be occupied by a post or piquet. In the event of attack this piquet 
must maintain its position, as is done by similar piquets in operations across the 
North-West Frontier. 

t The operations against the Mad Mullah in Somaliland in 1920 by aircraft 
do not seem to have achieved the success claimed in some quarters. See Journal 
of the U.SJ., India, April, 1923. 

§ The British expedition to Abyssinia in 1868 consisted of 10,000 men, 
26,000 animals, 12,000 followers. Sir F. Roberts marched from Kabul to 
Kandahar with 10,000 men and 8,000 animals. ‘ 
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(5) alone is employed, but in conjunction with a deliberate advance 
and a railway, the establishment of posts form a nucleus of the lines 
of communication. The third method (c) is the normal system of 
supply, but, for forces of any size, requires a large number of animals 
and the necessary troops to guard the convoys. In future it will 
probably be used in conjunction with an advancing railway or along 
a river such as the Nile or Tigris, but in an important campaign 
all these methods of supply would doubtless be used as circumstances 
might dictate. | 

Transport with a column ‘must be protected by the fighting 
troops, and consequently the presence of a large number of animals 
with a fighting column is a great burden and a source of anxiety to a 
commander whose liberty of action is limited by their presence. 
This difficulty was particularly noticeable during the Nile Expedition 
of 1884 and 1885. 

The actual protection of a convoy when moving to join a fighting 
force, even if a regular line of communication does not exist, may 
be secured not only by its actual escort, but also by the general 
dispositions of the expedition. Thus the occupation of some 
particular group of wells may make it impossible for the enemy to 
break through in any great numbers, although small parties of camel- 
men may be expected to do so if there is any surface water about. 
The strength of an escort, therefore, should vary with the situation 
and the nature of the enemy, but, in every case, mounted troops 
and armoured cars, if the terrain is suitable, should be included. 
A convoy when halted should be in rigid square, the animals in one 
square and the escort in two smaller squares at opposite corners, 
by which means fire can be brought to bear on all faces of the central 
square.* A small escort with a large convoy would otherwise find 
difficulty in defending a perimeter large enough to contain the 
whole. 

It is clear that the use of mechanical transport must greatly 
simplify the problems of transport and supply, and, where it can be 
used with armoured cars and a few infantry as escort, convoys 
should be able to move for long distances at a good speed and to be 
adequately protected. But in sand and dunes, or in mountainous 
country intersected by wadis, lorries and tractors cannot yet be used, 
so that now, as always in the past, a knowledge of the terrain over 
which an operation is to be conducted is necessary before the method 
of transport and supply can be determined upon. 


® See Fig. 2. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF EAST AFRICA, 
1914-1918 
By CoLoneL G. M. Orr, C.B.E., D.S.O., Indian Army (retired) 


WHEN war broke out in August, 1914, I was within two months of 
completing my tenure as Staff Captain at A.H.Q. India, in charge 
of railway mobilization, and, like many another, was very anxious 
to get to Europe. However, October saw me bound for East 
Africa on board the P. & O.8.s. Karmala, along with the headquarter 
staff of I.E.F. “ B,”’ the commanders and staffs of the two brigades, 
the Loyal North Lancashires and several small units. Meanwhile, 
August and September had naturally been busy months at A.H.Q. 
It was very early days when Simla rang with the news of a great 
naval victory in the North Sea. The news was understood to have 
originated from a private telegram to Viceregal Lodge. We were 
still unused to the vagaries of rumour in those days! Nevertheless, 
the story had a wonderful piece of corroborative evidence in a letter 
to a brother officer from some one in the Orkneys. The prosaic 
details of mobilization as viewed from Simla had humour concealed 
in them sometimes. I remember being awakened during one of 
my “nights on duty ” in the Q.M.G.’s Branch, to read an urgent 
telegram : it came from the Army clothing depot at Shahjahanpur, 
and read, ‘‘ Should brassards for sweepers be issued with or without 
safety-pins.” We may have been ready to the last button, but 
apparently not to the last safety-pin ! 

The question of secrecy was very harassing. The destinations 
of the formations which were being mobilized were of course very 
secret, and the various expeditionary forces were labelled with 
alphabetical letters. ‘That for East Africa was “ B.’’ When it was 
known where we were going and I broke it to my wife that I was 
off to the war, I was conscientious enough to say that the desti- 
nation was secret, but that it was overseas, and the expedition was 
called “‘ B.” The next day she told this to some women friends 
at a luncheon party, and one of them at once said, ‘‘ Oh, I know 
where they are going—it is Dares Salaam”! It was not quite 


accurate, but near enough. 
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The ships carrying I.E.F. ‘‘ B” were part of a convoy of 45 
ships, of which one batch was taking a brigade to Basra and the 
remainder were bound for Egypt, Marseilles and East Africa. It 
was a wonderful sight to see them all in Bombay harbour, and still 
more wonderful when we began to move out at 5 p.m.on the 16th 
of October, two by two, spreading out later into nine columns 
abreast. Our escort was the battleship Gohath and the cruiser 
Swiftsure in the van, while the Royal Indian Marine ship Dufferin 
brought up the rear. The first to part company from us were the 
transports for the Persian Gulf, then we went off with the Golath, 
and the rest went on up the Red Sea. We had several lame ducks 
in the convoy, which brought our pace down to seven miles an hour. 
The Karmala put into Kilindini harbour on the south side of 
Mombasa Island on the 31st of October—the remainder of the 
convoy staying out of sight. We were allowed to land that after- 
noon and visited the club and town of Mombasa, which is on the 
north side of the island. We sailed again on the 1st of November 
and were off Tanga on the morning of the 2nd. 

One never mentions having been in East Africa for the war 
without the question being asked, ‘‘ Were you at Tanga, and what 
happened there?” The pity of it is that instead of accounting for 
the reverse, an official veil has been allowed to fall over the events 
of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th of November. It is only the “ Powers 
that were and those that are ’’ who have the knowledge to lift the 
veil, and it is due to the troops—long overdue—that the circum- 
stances which led to a reverse should be honestly stated by those 
who are in a position to know the whole truth. All I know is that 
headquarters did not expect any resistance, that we lay off Tanga 
for twenty-four hours because the captain of H.M.S. Fox, which 
had preceded us, had given a time limit of some sort to the Chief 
Civil Authority in Tanga to surrender the town, and that when 
we did land, first the covering party was driven back with heavy 
loss from the town to the cliffs on the 3rd of November, and 
then, on the 4th, two brigades were similarly treated, and 
that the force re-embarked on the sth, leaving the wounded 
in the hands of the enemy. The Senior Naval Officer on the 
coast, in H.M.S. Fox, had met us at sea on the 30th of October, 
and there had been a conference with the G.O.C. our force. 
There is no doubt the delay was fatal to our achievement. It 
is only fair to say that although headquarters did not expect 
any resistance on the 3rd of November, the troops forming the 
covering force were not allowed by the commander of their brigade 
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to think there was going to be no resistance. They landed under 
the expectation of resistance, and advanced on the 3rd with full and 
proper precautions. My own part at Tanga was, as Staff Officer 
for disembarcations, to land at midnight of the 2nd-3rd with the 
covering party, and, on the 5th, to help in the arrangements for 
re-embarking the two brigades; during the 3rd and 4th I, along 
with other staff officers who had no definite duties to perform, was 
used to fill the gap caused by casualties among the staffs of the 
fighting troops. I remember thinking that the terrain over which 
the troops fought must have been most difficult for them to adapt 
themselves. It was practically all rubber plantations—that is 
trees laid out after the manner of an orchard, with high grass. On 
the outskirts of the town there were many large-stemmed baobab 
trees, and it was from platforms in these, unknown to us at the time, 
that the enemy raked our troops with machine-gun fire. The heat, 
too, in spite of several showers of rain, was very oppressive. Many 
of the troops had been confined to board-ship life even before the 
16th of October ; eighteen to twenty days or more of that sort of 
life were not a good preparation for the physical exertions which 
had to be undergone on landing. The circumstances that occurred 
after the first landing made, I fancy, the supply question a difficult 
one. Certainly the two days on shore were very hungry and 
thirsty ones, and food and drink were hard to come by. ‘The force 
had come without any transport. It was to be supplied with the 
transport of the country—African porters—on its arrival. Large 
lighter loads of these wretched individuals were towed over from 
Zanzibar, and the troops made their first acquaintance with them 
after landing. In a few hours these unfortunate people were 
subjected to the actualities of war. None of them had ever before 
been under fire, nor had any of them ever had the advantage of 
discipline, which in trained troops gives confidence and helps to 
master fear even in a first action. They were naturally helpless and 
terrified. 

A ridiculous belief was current in East Africa for fully two years, 
and is in print to this day, that the enemy had cunningly contrived 
to let loose hordes of bees from the outskirts of ‘Tanga, and that 
under cover of the demoralizing effect of this attack, he was able 
to push his advantage. ‘The bees were there right enough and their 
onslaught was certainly inopportune, but that the enemy had any 
preconceived idea of the happening is simply absurd. Nor is there 
any reason to believe that he was able to take an advantage of the 
temporary confusion thus caused to our force. In fact, in 1917, 
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Tafel’s staff officer, when a prisoner in my hands, told me that 
he was at Tanga, and that one of the German companies was 
so much terrified by the self-same bees that it fled back into 
the town, leaving all three of its machine guns unattended. 
In the midst of the grim realities of the day, there were some 
who found humour in the situation created by the bees, when a 
certain very senior officer was seen to charge through the grass 
frantically waving his arms round his head and then to fling himself 
face downward into the earth. Another officer had to thank the 
bees for saving him from falling a prisoner into the enemy’s hands. 
He was lying wounded and unconscious when he was stung into 
consciousness, and managed to crawl down a cutting to the harbour’s 
edge, where he was seen and taken on board one of our ships. 
Those of us who traversed German East Africa in the succeeding 
years had many adventures with bees. Three times in 1917 the 
column which I was commanding had misadventures with bees 
which might possibly have been serious if an action had been in 
progress, or if we had been in touch with the enemy. Once, we 
had settled into bivouac in a nice open space with large trees all 
round it. My staff and I were at work when we noticed a curious 
movement of men on one side of the camp. ‘Then there arose a 
loud hum of voices, and we observed individuals breaking into a 
run and wildly waving their arms. Soon there were scores and 
scores of men rushing about madly, and it did not take a couple of 
minutes for us to realize that bees were the cause of their behaviour. 
By the time we got hold of our mosquito nets and were among them, 
the bees were also upon us. In a few minutes a thousand or more 
men must have careered through the camp to seek shelter elsewhere. 
The column transport officer was so badly stung that he became 
quite ill, and had to be evacuated, and a porter died as a result of his 
stings, as did also one of our few mules. On another occasion, 
when on the march, the column had to make a big détour because 
swarms of bees had been interfered with by the advanced guard. 
In a third instance, I had had the intention of camping the column 
on the further side of a river bed. The advanced guard battalion 
(there were five battalions in the column) had gone well ahead to 
covering positions, and the leading battalion had also crossed and 
deployed, to take up the further perimeter face. I was watching 
the crossing when a steady retrograde movement became noticeable. 
It was the leading battalion being remorselessly driven back by 
bees. In the end we had actually to take up a new bivouac on the 
hither side of the river. 
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One certainly met with many unpleasant insects during the 
course of the campaign. The Jigga flea, which laid its little bag of 
eggs under your skin, generally of a toe, and if you were careless in 
extracting the bag and it burst, blood poisoning was the result ; 
the Bott fly, the sting of which meant the extraction of a maggot in 
a day or two; the Tick, which produced a fever; the Tsetse fly, 
whose stiletto-like prod would only produce a swelling in a man’s 
skin, but brought death to an animal. After passing through a fly 
belt, horses used to die in about two, and mules in three, months. 
When the first East African Division was some fifty miles inland 
from Kilwa and just south of the Rufiji river in January, 1917, we 
were in great difficulties with transport. Some 6000 donkeys were 
sent to us. They came up in droves of two or three hundred at a 
time, and had to pass through a fly belt on the way. The result 
was that each batch was dead, or too much emaciated to work, in 
exactly six weeks. 

The period from November, 1914, when the Indian Expeditionary 
Force landed at Mombasa after Tanga, to November, 1915, when 
it was known that large contingents were to come from South 
Africa and an advance was to be made into German East Africa, 
was a heart-breaking year for the troops. Ai frontier of about 
nine hundred miles had to be guarded, and the only line of com- 
munications was a vulnerable railway parallel with the frontier, at 
an average distance of fifty miles from it. The number of troops 
was quite insufficient if the enemy had elected to push an invasion 
of our territory. 

I spent the year 1915 as Staff Officer at Mombasa. I was much 
struck by the inconsequent way in which Mombasa was growing 
up—there seemed to be no plan, and the buildings did not appear 
to be in the least suitable for the climate. When I subsequently 
saw Dar es Salaam, the comparison was very much in favour of the 
German port. In spite of multifarious duties, and alarms of various 
sorts, the year at Mombasa was a terribly monotonous one. An 
interesting change took the form of a reconnaissance of the German 
coast in company with the Chief Naval Transport Officer. It was 
undertaken while the Navy was prosecuting an attack on the German 
cruiser Konigsberg, which had embedded itself in one of the creeks 
in the delta of the Rufiji, south of Dar es Salaam, and had the double 
object of a feint on Dar es Salaam and a reconnaissance for a landing 
place near Dar es Salaam in the event of an eventual attack on that 
town. After doing our work we ended at Mafia Island and saw 
the monitors Severn and Mersey come back from their attempt 
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to sink the Komigsberg with their 6-inch guns from the main 
mouth of the Rufiji, observation being carried out by aeroplanes 
flying from Mafia Island. The Komigsberg was rendered in- 
capable of ever putting to sea again, but its armament was not pre- 
vented from being utilized later on by the German land forces. 
Two years later Tafel, who had been Lettow’s Chief Staff 
Officer in 1916 and who commanded the western forces in 1917, 
told me that he thought it was a fatal and unnecessary policy on 
their part to let the Konigsberg put itself out of action in the Rufiji. 
Apparently in his opinion its speed and armament, superior to 
anything we had in those waters, would have caused more damage 
and been of more help to them than were its crew and armament 
acting with their land forces. From other things Tafel said, it was 
evident to me that he had small opinion of the representatives of the 
Imperial Navy in East Africa. 

A good deal of spy hunting took place at Mombasa during 1915, 
not without success. It was not until the autumn of that year that 
the civil authorities of British East Africa could be persuaded to 
allow the military authorities to introduce a measure of restriction 
to the comings and goings between Mombasa and Zanzibar. 
Zanzibar Island from its position close to the German coast was 
very easy of access from German East Africa, and the Germans were 
not slow to seize their opportunities, using the Arab population of 
Zanzibar and Mombasa, and in some cases Indians in Mombasa, 
as their intermediaries. Our relations with the Chief Commissioner 
at Zanzibar, from a military point of view, did not seem at all satis- 
factory, and the traffic was never adequately stopped. 

When the decision was made to use South African forces, set 
free after their success in German South West Africa, for an invasion 
of German East, previous experience in working out concentration 
plans was the means of my being translated to Nairobi in November, 
1915. It was a delightful change from the tropical coast to the 
invigorating and pleasant uplands. The first South African forma- 
tion to arrive was a Boer mounted brigade commanded by General 
Vandeventer (who in 1917 became Commander-in-Chief). He and 
his staff dined the first night in the headquarter mess at Nairobi. 
It was rather a remarkable party and brought home the curious 
relationships of the British Empire. I was sitting next the staff 
captain whose name was Curran. He was, I believe, a descendant 
of an Irish Fenian who had settled among the Boers. In the course 
of conversation he mentioned Colombo, and I hazarded the question 
whether he had been globe-trotting in those parts, and had possibly 
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been to India. ‘“* No,” he replied ; ‘‘ as a matter of fact, I was cap- 
tured during your war in South Africa, and was sent to the prisoners- 
of-war camp in Ceylon.” The fellow opposite, who I think was 
the orderly officer, overheard this and remarked with a cheery 
smile that he himself had been sent under the same circumstances 
to Bermuda! It also transpired that the brigade-major, Nussey, 
who it had been noticed walked lame, had been severely wounded 
in that war ; and we all knew that the reason of Vandeventer’s husky 
voice was that he had been shot in the throat. I came across another 
case in 1917. A Colonel Breitenbach was commanding a mounted 
column which for a time was working with the column I com- 
manded. He had come to East Africa in 1916 in a South African 
infantry battalion, had been wounded and evacuated, and had 
returned in 1917 with a mounted corps. While talking to him one 
day he referred to the time he had spent in the United States cavalry. 
I asked him how this had come about, and he told me that he had 
been sent as a prisoner to Bermuda, and that, being a hot-headed 
young fellow, he had got into some sort of trouble, with the conse- 
quence that, when peace came, he was not allowed to return to 
South Africa for two years, and had put in the time as a cavalry 
soldier in the United States. 

After the preliminary movements in March, 1916, by which 
General Smuts cleared the Kilimanjaro area, two Indian generals 
who had not come up to General Smuts’s standard of leadership 
returned to India. We were sorry to see General Tighe also leave 
for India, but for very different reasons. He had come out in com- 
mand of the brigade formed chiefly of Imperial Service units and 
had borne successfully the brunt of the fighting at Tanga. He 
later succeeded to the chief command in East Africa after the two 
more senior officers had been withdrawn. He was essentially a 
fighting commander and chafed at defensive measures forced on 
him by the conditions in 1915. He was a different man when he 
led his division into the field in March, 1916, and left Nairobi 
behind with its uncongenial frictional elements. He was almost 
childishly pleased when the indisposition of a subordinate gave 
him the opportunity of leaving the comparative aloofness of a 
divisional headquarters in order to do battle with a brigade at 
Reata Nek, in front of Taveta. 

The force which invaded German East Africa in 1916 must 
have been remarkable among our armies for the variety of peoples 
of our Empire of which it was composed. India was represented 
by both Regular units and units of Imperial State troops. From 
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South Africa came men of English stock, Boers of the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State, and Cape boys. There were men from 
Rhodesia, and settlers from British East Africa. In the King’s 
African Rifles, there were various tribes from East Africa, Uganda 
and Nyassaland, and some Somalis and Sudanese. From the 
West Coast came the Nigerian Brigade and the Gold Coast Regiment, 
and there was a regiment from the West Indies. The old British 
Army was represented by the Loyal North Lancashires, who had 
been in Southern India some years and were already full of malaria 
before they found themselves in a country where no one could escape 
it. The New Army was represented by the 25th Battalion of the 
7th Fusiliers, recruited from the Legion of Frontiersmen. They 
were a remarkable collection of men from whom it was possible 
to select a man for every conceivable job from “ king making ”’ to 
“‘ cinema photography.” Their tough old battalion commander, 
Driscoll of Driscoll’s Scouts of Boer War fame, had a disconcerting 
habit of making and unmaking Commissioned officers which could 
not be brought within the broadest-minded interpretation of regu- 
lations. The outstanding personality of the battalion was the 
famous hunter, F. C. Selous. Brave as a lion, a true leader of men, 
and yet of a modest and retiring disposition, he was indeed an 
inspiring example of an English gentleman. In spite of his sixty 
odd years, and the very real hardships which an infantry officer 
had to face in such a campaign, he stuck it out, and finally met a 
soldier’s death on the battlefield. Another personality, since dead, 
whom one recalls, was Major Willoughby, Jamieson’s friend and 
companion in misfortune in the well-remembered events which pre- 
ceded the Boer War. He came out in command of some armoured 
cars, but even his energy could not get them through bush and swamp, 
and so he unshipped his maxims and brought them along without 
the cars. The Indian units, with the notable exception of the Indian 
mountain batteries, succumbed to the climate and malaria more 
easily than one expected. The moral of an Indian, whatever his 
class, depends in very great measure on his knowledge of, and con- 
fidence in, his British officers. Units in East Africa were much 
handicapped in that they were under-staffed in British officers, 
the casualties among whom were replaced very slowly, if ever, from 
India. The African battalions—from both east and west—had a 
great advantage in being officered throughout by British officers. 
But apart from this advantage, the material from which they are 
recruited is extremely fine, and, in my opinion, equal to the best of 
the Indian classes. Nothing could rival the soldierly spirit of such 
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units as the 1st Battalion of the 3rd King’s African Rifles, recruited 
on the border of East Africa ; the newly raised 2nd Battalion of the 
2nd King’s African Rifles, recruited from the Nyassa border ; and 
the Gold Coast Regiment from West Africa, all three of which served _ 
under my command in 1917 alongside such well-known Indian 
battalions as the 33rd Punjabis, 129th Baluchis, 55th Rifles (Punjab 
Frontier Force). The 33rd Punjabis were the unfortunate victims 
of an official bungle ; they arrived from Aden 1000 strong for the 
1917 campaign, and were landed at Kilwa, a notoriously unhealthy 
place, without mosquito nets. About a month later they joined my 
column with the effects of malaria already showing ; within another 
month they had dwindled to just over 100 men, and had to be 
drawn out of the column to recoup in the healthier uplands. 
General Smuts himself has commented in no measured terms, 
and yet with no exaggeration, on the physical, transport and supply 
difficulties of a campaign in which climate, geography and disease 
fought more effectively against us than the well-trained forces of 
the enemy, and he makes especial references to the marches, pressed 
on by him, often on much reduced rations. The 1st East African 
Division, in which were the British, Rhodesian, Indian and East 
African units, began the big advance on the 18th of May, and 
moving forward every day, including a sharp action on the 29th of 
May, had covered one hundred and fifty-two miles when it halted 
at Buiko on the 31st of May—an average of eleven and three-quarter 
miles a day on thirteen consecutive days. Starting again on the 
7th of June it covered another one hundred and ten miles by the 
24th with two actions. Owing to the breakdown of transport, 
reduced rations had begun on the 27th of May. In spite of a halt 
for the whole of July, the transport had not been able to make good 
deficiencies, and the Division moved forward on the 12th of August 
and marched another one hundred and seventy miles to the Mgeta 
river by the 12th of September, still on reduced rations. By that 
time it had walked itself to a standstill, and it was a physically 
worn-out force that fought a difficult two-days’ action on the 12th 
and 13th of September. As A.A. and Q.M.G. of the Division 
I have reason to remember our anxieties and the privations which 
the troops were called upon to endure. When the advance was 
rather unexpectedly continued south of the Central Railway on the 
28th of August, the 1st E. A. Division was in a parlous state. It 
was known that heavy rain had completely washed out our com- 
munications some thirty miles north of the railway, and that supplies 
could not reach us for several days, and we knew that the number of 
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lorries scheduled for our supply could not give us more than half 
rations when they arrived. Luckily we were in a country which 
supported a few farms and where beans grew, and so we were able — 
to organize a round-up which gave us beans and millet for two or 
three days. There was reason to believe that General Smuts did 
not fully appreciate our position, so I was sent back to Morogoro 
on the 31st, and had a personal interview with him. When he 
heard the facts, he was prepared to halt the Division till supplies 
came up; but I was in a position to saythat the Divisional Commander 
was confident that the troops could be counted upon to press forward 
cheerfully in the hope that the end was in sight. We all were 
optimistic then. General Smuts’s method of command was to 
advance with a very small headquarters of, if I remember right, 
three staff officers, of whom two belonged to the General Staff. 
In the special conditions this was a sound enough policy, but the 
administrative side of the staff was not adequately represented. 
The General Headquarters with the heads of the administrative 
staff branches and directorates, and all the subordinate officers had 
been left at Nairobi in May ; they moved to Tanga after its capture 
in July, and then to Dar es Salaam in September. 

General Hoskins, who had in former years served in the Sudanese 
Army and on the Headquarter Staff at Cairo and had in recent years 
been Inspector-General of the King’s African Rifles, was sent from 
France and commanded the 1st East African Division from April. 
He was peculiarly well fitted for such a command and it was with 
confidence and high hopes for the future that the Force saw him 
take General Smuts’s place when the latter was called to England. 
When General Hoskins was summoned in January, 1917, to take 
over from General Smuts, he was with his division near Kibata 
south of the Rufiji. He left at 10.30 a.m., and rode twenty-one 
miles to where a Ford car could meet him. This took him forty 
more miles to Kilwa, and he then flew across the Rufiyi basin to 
the Mgeta, one hundred and sixty miles as the crow flies. This 
was an unusual episode at that time, and was attended by more 
than ordinary risk, when one remembers the type of machine that 
the Flying Corps had to put up with in East Africa. The un- 
expected withdrawal of General Hoskins from the chief command 
in May, and his replacement by General Vandeventer came as a 
great surprise. It is with no intention of belittling Vandeventer 
that many of us thought that Hoskins would have brought Lettow 
to book before he slipped into Portuguese East Africa.§ It was 
General Hoskins’s insistence on making drastic changes in the 
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organization of the transport which made it possible for Vandeventer 
to carry out the 1917 campaign. We were at last provided with 
the transport of the country—carriers ; and on the lines of com- 
munication light cars, carrying four or six hundred pounds, replaced 
the heavier type. 

The whole country between the Rufiji and the Rovuma in which 
the 1917 campaign took place was sparsely populated, waterless, 
and covered with bush. The bush was as high, or higher, than a 
man. It consisted of scrub with dense patches ; or forest, sometimes 
close and impenetrable, more often open with high grass or under- 
growth ; and in the basins of the so-called rivers there was high 
thick elephant grass and areas of bamboo thickets. The general 
effect gave one the feeling of working in the dark ; and, as in night 
operations, close touch and movement by compass was usually the 
only safe procedure. Communication took the form of winding 
paths usually from one scattered collection of native huts to another, 
and generally along the edge of river courses. Paths known as 
main tracks were broader—columns could move in file—and were 
what remained of old slave caravan routes. The Germans had 
improved a few of the main routes so that they were capable of 
taking wheeled traffic without further broadening, though no animal- 
drawn wheeled traffic existed. There were of course no bridges, 
nor was there any attempt at metalling. We had very little know- 
ledge of the country in 1916; in the campaign of 1917 we had no 
knowledge. ‘Tracks were believed to exist because they were marked 
on the maps, or because, though not shown, they were reported to 
exist. The maps used by the Army were reproductions of a German 
series on a scale of 1 : 300,000 (about five miles to one inch). We 
had had experience of their inaccuracy in 1916, but in 1917 their 
inaccuracy made them a hindrance rather than a help. It was 
obvious that large areas had not been surveyed, and it was found 
that, even where a considerable amount of detail led one to believe 
that at least those parts were reliable, they were hopelessly inaccurate. 
Thus, in the area between the Lukuledi and the Rovuma, Newala, 
an important mission station, was shown about ten miles south of 
the edge of the Mkonde plateau. It was not until we were within 
two days’ march of Newala that it was authoritatively reported that 
Newala was on the top of the plateau, and that Luatala was the name — 
of the place hitherto marked as Newala. Subsequently, it became 
evident that Luatala was incorrectly placed and was at least five 
miles farther away. 

It was down in this area that an amusing example occurred of 
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the effectiveness of the “‘ pigeon English ’? commonly used among 
the West African soldiery. The story goes, that General Vande- 
venter had sent his young brother forward to see the Nigerians, and 
he was lunching with their brigadier. Machine guns had evidently 
come up as a subject of conversation, but the brigadier found young 
Vandeventer’s English not equal to understanding what he was 
saying. He therefore tried Gold Coast English and said, “ You 
no savvy them little guns that go pop, pop, pop, killing plenty men 
one time?” “ Ja, ja!” said Vandeventer at once. A lot of mis- 
sionary work takes place in the Gold Coast, and I believe a Bible 
has been printed in this language which refers to Eve, in the Creation, 
as “one fine mammy”! I did not come across a copy, so regret 
that I cannot vouch for the accuracy of my statement. 


THE FUTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
BRITISH INFANTRY 


By CapTAIN DouGLas WIMBERLEY, M.C., The Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highlanders 


THE fostering of that keen spirit of esprit-de-corps, always so notice- 
able as animating officers and men alike of the regiments of the 
infantry of the line, has throughout the history of Army admuinistra- 
tion, for at any rate several decades, been treated as of the first 
importance. 

The Cardwell system, of the two linked battalions forming the 
one regiment, has stood the test of time, and by their adherence 
to its general principles our post-war military administrators have 
shown that it is still considered the most suitable for our needs. 

In coming to this conclusion, it may be conjectured they were 
fully conscious of the consequences resulting from any damage to 
the probably narrow, but nevertheless intensely alive, valuable 
and peculiarly British, trait of love of regiment which any basic 
alteration in organization might well involve. 

Esprit-de-corps and moral are in the infantry regiment inextricably 
mingled together, and moral must by its nature always be a delicate 
plant whose welfare is of the utmost concern. 

With the present organization of one or two Regular battalions 
to a regiment there appears little doubt that the great bulk of infantry 
officers are also completely satisfied. 

We are, so we are constantly informed, in all things conservative, 
but there is much more in our outlook on the matter than this : 
it is human nature to have more intense feelings about small affairs 
than great. 

We are proud of the British Army, but in our heart of hearts 
this feeling is exemplified by, and concentrated on, that portion of 
the whole to which we ourselves belong, in which our fathers may 
have served, and in which we can each play our part, be we ever so 
junior, for good or ill—our regiment. 

The annoyance felt in a good regiment when an outside officer 
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or sergeant-major is brought in, or when it 1s ordered to alter 
a peculiar custom or idiosyncrasy of uniform, is not a mere sign of 
pettishness, but rather the conscious or unconscious knowledge that 
such things may have a bearing on the unit’s esprit-de-corps and 
moral, 

A first regiment, like a first love, can never be forgotten, and the 
sergeants’ mess may resent bitterly the loss of some trifling distinc- 
tion of dress or routine which marks them out as not as other 
corps. 

With this comfortable knowledge that individual regimental 
esprit-de-corps was approved by those in authority, and that the 
history of many battles and the experiences of the recent war had 
shown that it had been, and still was, a powerful factor in making 
British infantry what it is, the first years after the Armistice 
passed by. 

Suddenly in 1922 the bombshell—for it was a bombshell to 
many an officer and still more to non-commissioned officers 
and men—fell. It was officially announced that certain regiments 
were to be disbanded. 

Thus, owing to hard necessity, the fine traditions built up in 
many a battle in the Empire’s history were to be destroyed. The 
feelings of the bulk of officers and men throughout the Army when 
this news was first given out were full of uneasiness, only modified 
by the feeling that no one would dare to tamper with their own 
particular units. Then, when the doomed corps were made known, 
there was a feeling of real sympathy for those unfortunates whose 
regiments had fallen under the axe. 

The presentiment that what has happened once may perforce have 
to happen again, has induced the present writer to put down the 
facts, as they strike him, and to hazard certain suggestions which 
may be helpful should further reductions be found necessary. 


PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS OF THE FUTURE 


It is common knowledge that our post-war Regular Army is 
even smaller than its predecessor of 1914 and that its composition 
has been considerably altered. 

Moreover, although it is smaller, it contains new and additional 
fighting branches such as the Royal Tank Corps and Royal Corps 
of Signals, while technical corps already existing have been con- 
siderably expanded. 

Now new and technical arms are expensive to maintain, and it 
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was presumably this very matter of expense which in 1922 sealed 
the fate of the disbanded regiments. 

Again, we are told frequently in the Press, and in addition by 
a considerable section of military experts of the day, that the new 
arms, and in particular the new third fighting Service of the Air, will 
be certain to increase year by year, while at the same time the speeches 
of our masters in Parliament hold out no encouraging prospect of 
a corresponding increase in funds wherewith to provide for our 
national defence. 

We are faced then surely by the uncomfortable conclusion that 
given no great war in the next decade, it is only a matter of time 
before a further reduction of the establishment of the older arms 
maintained in peace is inevitable, if room is to be made for continual 
experiment with, and expansion of, the new. Of the two principal 
older arms, the cavalry and the infantry, it can hardly be expected 
that a further decrease of establishment will be borne entirely by 
the former which has already been reduced to twenty regiments, 
excluding the Household ‘Troops. Our Empire will for many years 
yet contain terrain where the horseman will presumably be re- 
quired, even if his réle in European war has already passed or is 
rapidly passing. 


Tue NECESSITY FOR REDUCTION 


Having advanced the argument to this stage, certain opinions, 
unappetizing as they may be, emerge ; let us reiterate them to ensure 
that we realize their full significance. 

When the annual Estimates appear, it seems reasonably certain 
that more money will be demanded for the Air Force and that this 
will preclude any prospect of more for the Army ; while the same 
amount of money for an army, which is forced by international 
competition to keep abreast of modern invention, will, as the years 
go by, allow even less for distribution to the infantry with which 
less experiment is required. It appears, therefore, that sooner or 
later the War Office will be faced with the alternatives during peace- 
time either (1) of making the infantry cheaper ; or (2) of reducing 
still further the number of infantry battalions of the Regular Army 
maintained in peace-time. 

As every shilling of expenditure has been scrutinized year after 
year it does not appear probable, despite the economies affected or 
visualized by cost accounting, that the solution will be found in the 
reduction of the cost of upkeep. 
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Similarly, it is improbable that the fighting man’s pay can be 
reduced sufficiently to alter materially the financial situation and at 
the same time attract sufficient recruits to the Colours. Again, 
though a reduced peace establishment might lead to substantial 
economies, it must be remembered that a battalion which falls much 
below the present establishments would lose rapidly in efficiency, 
for general maintenance fatigues would absorb most of the energy 
which should be expended upon its military training. 

Finally, it should be remembered that an Army of Occupation, 
whose upkcep on the Rhine is understood to be largely borne 
by the recently defeated enemy, will not continue in existence 
indefinitely and that sooner or later, therefore, another burden will 
fall on the dwindling Army Estimates. 

Enough has been said to show that it is unlikely that a solution 
could be found in reduced cost. 

At no distant date, therefore, the problem of how, with the 
least possible loss of efficiency to the Army as a whole, to effect 
reductions in expenditure, will become an acute one; and as 
infantry is still the decisive arm in war—witness our official training 
manuals of to-day *—its reorganization is of the first importance. 


METHODS OF EFFECTING THIS REDUCTION 


Without a general reorganization there appear to be but three 
courses : (a) to transform regiments into the expanding technical 
corps, thereby retaining their names and traditions but changing 
completely their character as fighting troops; (5) to reduce the 
number of battalions in any one regiment; (c) to remove whole 
regiments from the Army, as has been already done since the war 
in the case of certain Irish regiments. Let us consider these courses 

in turn, 

(a) To turn regiments of infantry bodily into more technical 
arms for which science decrees that a place must be found in the 
up-to-date military machine, is an attractive thought and by no 
means a new or original one. 

For instance, it is understood that after the Armistice this very 
proposal was put forward, though not finally adopted, in a scheme 
for transforming certain regiments into the since disbanded Machine- 
Gun Corps; while a similar practice has been actually carried out 
in the case of several yeomanry regiments. 


© See F.S.R., Vol. IT. (1924), para. 13: “‘ Infantry is the arm which in the end 
wins battles.” 
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By this method the old name, the tradition and the esprit-de- 
corps are preserved, and the long-matured and vintage wine is 
thereby merely re-bottled to the benefit of all; for the regiment, 
instead of fading into a memory, continues in a new form, while 
the new corps at once inherits an honourable record. 

Unfortunately, examination will show that this method cannot 
usually be adopted, because the necessity for the reduction of 
infantry will only arise during time of peace, whereas it has 
generally required war and not peace to give birth to new corps. 

It is true that after a war is over a reduction in the infantry will 
be called for, but it is probable that in the fighting that has taken 
place, new corps, like the Royal Tank Corps in the Great War, will 
have won its spurs and will be unwilling to lose its young, but 
nevertheless already renowned, identity. What is likely, therefore, 
is that it will be the gradual expansion of the existing fighting 
arms, other than the infantry and cavalry, not forgetting the Air 
Force, which will push these older arms to the wall and thereby 
cause their reduction ; this being so, the idea of grafting the old 
infantry name and tradition into a new unit, already part of a well- 
known corps, becomes at once a matter of extreme difficulty. 

(6) Of the two latter horrid alternatives there is no question 
which is the more acceptable to the regiment concerned ; to lose an 
arm is preferable to being executed ! 

But in our line regiments, since the Geddes cuts of 1922, with 
their two battalions at moet, to lose an arm is to upset the whole 
balance of the body—to leave but one battalion in existence in regi- 
ments is to upset the Cardwell system, whereby the home unit is 
the feeder of the foreign. 

To continue its existence satisfactorily, therefore, the surviving 
battalion must by some method be linked up—this implies a general 
reorganization. 

It will of course be remembered that it was by leaving one 
battalion in existence that the tradition and esprit-de-corps of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers and the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers has been 
saved for the Army and the nation, but what can be done as an 
exception would become disastrous if indulged in too freely. 

(c) Should the time come when once more the axe must take 
its toll of our remaining battalions, to be maintained in peace, to 
divert yet more expenditure into other links of the country’s chain 
mail, it seems a thousand pities that other famous regiments should, 
in the process, become but a name of the past. 

When the time comes it is surely far better that a compromise 
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should be effected by a further linking and amalgamation of existing 
battalions of the regiments selected for reduction. 

But whether disbandment, or partial retention by amalgamation 
be decided on, the selection of the five or may be ten regiments to 
be profoundly affected by the changes, will not be an enviable task. 

A Free State may not then be in the process of formation to 
help the choosing, and, at best, it is bound to be an invidious 
choice. 

All three courses being impracticable or undesirable, the time 
would then appear to be ripe for a complete reorganization of the 
whole machinery of the British infantry on the lines of the upheaval 
of 1880 in substitution for a continual bickering parties by parties, 
regiment by regiment, with the unavoidable misunderstandings and 
heartburning which this would entail on each occasion. 


REORGANIZATION 


Before indulging in somewhat fascinating general conjectures 
as to the form which the new model might adopt, it would be as 
well to make quite clear the principles to be kept in view in its 
structure by setting out a few of the most obvious requirements. 

1. First and foremost, our organization must be flexible in the 
extreme. We who are counted by thousands to-day, may in future 
war again require to be counted in tens of thousands. 

Those who serve the King-Emperor may be called upon to 
fight savages in untracked country, or to engage a scientific enemy 
over the industrialized areas of Europe. 

2. The organization must, as far as possible, be of a territorial 
nature, to facilitate mobilization and thus avoid the price paid by 
France owing to her faulty mobilization schemes of 1870.* To 
link closer the ties between the Regular and his Territorial com- 
rade, so that the latter may bring with him to the Colours the feel- 
ing of pride which he harbours for the district of his birth- or 
dwelling-place, on which can the easier be grafted devotion to his 
corps. 

Thereby also to ensure that the same people, who recruited 
the men into the Army in a great war, should be responsible for 
putting them back into civil life.t 

® When the French mobilized, the fact that the dwellings of the reservists 
were in very many cases long distances from the unit entraining stations added 
enormously to the difficulties of carrying out the railway time-tables and resulted 
in much confusion. 


t See remarks by F.M. Sir Douglas Haig on General Sir Herbert Miles’s 
lecture reported in the ‘“‘ Royal United Services Journal,”’ February, 1923. 
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But it must be a territorial system which is not too narrow, 
which 1s based on a rational scheme, and which remembers the 
strain caused by the heaviness, and more particularly the uneven- 
ness, of casualties inseparable from a great modern war. 

3. The Cardwell system must be adapted to new conditions 
rather than cast aside, for the problem of meeting our Imperial 
obligations by the provision of overseas garrisons shows no signs 
of becoming less vital than in the days of its inception. 

4. The recent Haldane Commission was but echoing the feeling 
of the age when it emphasized the fact that promotion by merit 
must more and more replace that by seniority, as the principle of 
promotion by seniority, tempered by selection, has in its turn replaced 
the days of purchase. 

5. Finally, as has been already pointed out, every endeavour must 
be made to preserve intact, so far as we are able, the intense spirit 
of regimental esprit-de-corps and pride in the peculiar traditions built 
up through many years by each British regiment, a spirit which 
has so frequently elicited admiration from foreign military critics. 

To draw up a workable scheme of reorganization would be 
altogether beyond the scope of this article and also beyond the 
knowledge and capacity of the writer, but, bearing in mind past 
history and the principles enunciated above, we may consider some 
aspects of the changes involved which most readily suggest 
themselves. 

The history of past military administration reveals the fact 
that generally whenever reorganization of the infantry was mooted 
it was to assume some form of the group system of battalions. Card- 
well is reported by Lieut.-General Sir Herbert Miles to have intended 
a wider link than the two battalions, but to have abandoned the idea 
in the face of regimental feeling at the time. 

Again, we learn from the same source that under Mr. Arnold- 
Forster in 1904 an Army Order was actually drafted to organize the 
Army into groups of battalions, but once more opposition was too 
strong. 

As has been already stated, our commitments abroad are not 
so very dissimilar from those existing in the ’eighties, and it would 
seem likely that what seemed presumably the best reorganization 
before, to those best fitted to judge, would seem the best again. 

It is worth noting, therefore, that in each case it was this peculiar 
spirit of strong esprit-de-corps in each regiment which clashed 
successfully with any scheme tending to destroy its individuality. 

Since Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme was debated affairs bearing on 
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the question have, however,in two respects profoundly altered, though 
regimental esprit-de-corps is probably as strong as ever it has been. 

In the first place, we have recently seen our Indian infantry 
reorganized on these lines, and, though it is early to venture too 
definite opinions, the general contemporary impression appears to 
regard the change as for the better. 

Secondly, the shoe of economy has never pinched the infantry 
harder than it has done of late and as it will in the future. In the past 
it was a question of whether to risk the destruction of esprit-de-corps 
to ensure a more efficient organization ; in the future it will be rather 
a question of the destruction of a portion of this existing esprit-de- 
corps by an enforced disbandment, or by a grafting of the whole 
on to a new and better organization—a very great difference. 


THE Group SYSTEM 


It may be conjectured, therefore, that a general reorganization 
would assure the group system in some form or other whereby 
the infantry would be formed into the Highland, Lowland, York- 
shire, Western, etc. groups. 

Directly details as to the actual method of grouping are con- 
sidered the problem becomes a most difficult one, though one not 
necessarily unsurmountable. 

A regiment frequently combines a locality such as Durham 
with a distinction such as being designated Light Infantry—is it 
to form a part of a composite light infantry regiment or of the 
North-East England Group regiment ? 

Here the principle of “ territorialization ”’ appears to indicate 
the latter solution. 

‘The light infantry regiment, if formed, would have to be given 
a block of counties as its district—no easy matter, as the bugle-bearing 
corps are widely dispersed. 

If controversial details of this nature, highly important as they 
would be, are to be avoided, it is best to confine our attentions 
to the general advantages and disadvantages of the system in the 
light of the principles recorded. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE GROUP SYSTEM 
a) Flexibility. 


A reorganization on these lines would have the great advantage 
of flexibility. 
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Each of the composite corps would not necessarily have the same 
number of battalions in being ; the number maintained would of 
course depend on the size of the Standing and Territorial Armies 
and the population of the district. This could seemingly be 
arranged without destroying the Cardwell Scheme—there is the 
precedent of certain regiments such as the Rifle Brigade and the 
Worcesters having in pre-war days consisted of more than two 
Regular battalions. 

The one essential of the scheme would be that there must always 
be one battalion in each of the group regiments to represent and 
to carry on the tradition and spirit of each of the present-day 
regiments. 

As almost every regiment to-day possesses two Regular bat- 
talions this would allow for the existing peace number of units to 
be reduced by almost one-half, before the calamity of the disband- 
ment of any regiment became again necessary. 

After each existing regiment in the Army had been allotted 
its place in one of the groups, they would presumably be enlarged, 
up to the maximum number of battalions the Estimates allowed, 
by the inclusion of present 2nd battalions. 

For instance, to quote at random, a place for the 52nd as well as 
the 43rd might be found in, say, the South Midland composite group 
regiment. 

At a later date, if still further reduction became unavoidable, 
these 2nd battalions would then be the first to go. 

It will, of course, be maintained by many that to disband, 
say, the 93rd Highlanders and to leave the grst, each with its long- 
inherited but widely different tradition, is on a par with disbanding 
the regiment: those holding this view must, however, remember 
that the conditions envisaged are of the nature of Hobson’s Choice ; 
is it to be regiments or is it to be battalions ? 

But, apart from this fact, it is the writer’s contention that this 
cannot now be said. 

The Great War, while breaking down the tradition of the old 
numbered units, raised that of the regiments, as it did of mere 
temporary formations such as brigades and divisions. 

Were it ever necessary to disband a fine old corps such as the 
93rd, the tradition of “ The thin Red Line” would yet remain 
in the Argyll and Sutherland battalion of the composite Highland 
regiment. 
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(6) Recrutting. 

Every regimental officer knows something of the difficulty of 
obtaining sufficient desirable recruits to-day, and happy is the regi- 
ment which can obtain its men in its own area. 

Even with the introduction of the Maxse scheme,* Lowland 
and even Highland regiments have to supplement the numbers from 
the great pool town of London, and many an Ulsterman finds his 
way into the Engligh county regiments. 

The reasons for this shortage of local men are various and not 
far to seek 

Population fluctuates from decade to decade and the arbitrary 
regimental recruiting areas are already in many cases out of date. 

Thus a state of affairs has arisen whereby certain parts of the 
country, and in particular the Highlands, are now hopelessly over- 
regimented as regards population, and, as a consequence, these 
regiments must needs go south to Edinburgh and Glasgow if not 
farther, to obtain their men who, through changed conditions, have 
been forced to migrate south in search of employment. 

The Maxse scheme by grouping regiments for recruiting did 
something to remedy this state of affairs, but, while doing good in 
most respects, it has created a new difficulty. 

Under this system a regiment has often the mortification of seeing 
local recruits, whom it covets, enlisting in its own barracks and 
passing from there to the ranks of a rival corps, because it cannot 
itself absorb them having already had its recruiting turn. 

As is only natural, this state of things influences each regimental 
area recruiting officer and his pensioners to reserve their main efforts 
for the period when their own old corps is open to recruit a standard 
squad and not to over-exert themselves to find recruits for their 
neighbours. 

During the general reorganization inseparable from the institu- 
tion of the group system, the new group regiments could once more 
be distributed according to present-day population, thus eliminating 
what might be termed “rotten borough” areas, and thereby 


® Under this scheme each infantry regiment in turn is opened for recruiting 
in its own regimental area and in that of its neighbours, during which time all 
men enlisting who have not a claim on any other corps enter its ranks ; when it 
has obtained a batch of men, it is closed for recruiting except for men who have a 
claim on it, and another regiment is opened. 

This replaced the old scheme whereby each regiment recruited in its own area 
throughout the year, being supplemented where necessary by outside sources. 

The advantage of the new arrangement has been that a dep&t now receives a 
batch of men in a short period to train, as against driblets of men who must hang 
about doing little but fatigues while waiting for others sufficient to form a squad 
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greatly aiding military efficiency by setting up a real territorial 
system on a broad basis, the advantages of which have already been 
discussed. 

While similarly the petty jealousies of to-day as regards recruits 
would gradually disappear by confining recruiting for the infantry 
to the group regiment alone inside the area allotted to the group. 


(c) Expense. 


To compare the probable expense of the group system against 
that existing to-day is hardly feasible without considering the two 
systems in detail; thus, for instance, the latter would presumably 
be more expensive as regards uniform, if each battalion in the group 
regiment maintained considerable differences in uniform and inter- 
group transfers became common. 

Presumably, however, each group regiment would maintain one 
depdét, and one big establishment is usually cheaper to maintain 
than a number of smaller ones. 


(d) Efficiency. 

Directly the group were adopted one of the biggest obstacles 
to promotion by merit would be removed. 

At present it is the type of officer who is keenest on his regiment 
who usually most merits accelerated promotion. 

Owing to this very keenness he is loath to receive advancement 
in another corps and his C.O. is as loath to part with him. Were 
the group system in existence “ esprit-de-group ” would gradually 
grow with ‘‘ esprit-de-battalion ’’ and the wrench of parting, always 
provided it was a move inside the group, would become lessened, 
while similarly C.O.’s would take more kindly to the moves. 

It will be remembered that, when first single battalion regiments 
were linked, in many cases transfers between the new linked 
battalions were often unpopular in the extreme, as to give an instance 
between the Cameronians and Scottish Rifles, yet all this has long 
been forgotten. 

It can thus be argued that in due time a move between, say, the 
‘‘Devon and Cornwall Battalion” of the ‘‘ West Country Group 
Regiment ” would be thought perfectly natural. 

As with officers, so with warrant officers and non-commissioned 
officers, it would become easier to obtain a good regimental sergeant- 
major or efficient specialist tradesman non-commissioned officer by 
transfer within the group, and the new arrival, instead of being an 
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utter stranger, would come ready equipped with at least the customs 
and methods common to the group. 

At present the C.O. of one of the two battalions of a regiment 
will usually spare his best if it be for the good of the sister battalion, 
and therefore for the regiment as a whole, while, unless he is decidedly 
altruistic, he will not be willing to give him up to another corps, be 
their need ever so pressing. What he will do for his two-battalion 
regiment to-day, he may well do for his several battalion regiments 
in the future. 

The one big depét, as well as being cheaper, should reach a higher 
average standard of efficiency than in the case of several smaller 
establishments, and, in any case, supervision to note any signs of 
deterioration would become far easier for the higher command. 

Direct drafting abroad, which is now found impracticable owing 
to the immaturity and scarcity of the recruits enlisting during the 
short drafting season, might become the rule, as the big depdts 
with their correspondingly big intake of recruits would appear to 
be more likely to supply enough suitable men on any given date 
to meet the drafting demand. 

The benefit which direct drafting would confer on home 
battalions need hardly be discussed. 


(e) Esprit-de-corps. 


It is on this matter of esprit-de-corps that the introduction of 
the new system would meet with the fiercest opposition and expose 
itself to real objections. 

This is entirely natural; however sympathetically it were 
administered at first, every regiment would rightly feel that it was 
losing much of its own individuality. 

Regimental customs and idiosyncrasies must needs give way 
to group customs ; regimental journals to group journals ; regimental 
dinners to group dinners. | 

The very thought jars on any one brought up with a love of his 
regiment. 

The process of grouping, therefore, would have to be very 
gradually brought about. The inevitable changes would have to 
come by degrees, every effort being made to maintain, so far as 
possible, the individuality of existing regiments. Were direct 
drafting brought in, the bulk of normal engagement soldiers would 
pass their whole time in the one battalion, so it might well be 
possible to allow each battalion to maintain at least a part of the 
distinctive uniform of the old regiment it represented. 


20 
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Thus the “ Royal Welch Fusilier Battalion ” in the ‘“‘ Composite 
Welsh Regiment ’”’ could maintain their flash, the Cameron High- 
landers the red Erracht tartan kilt, officers and non-commissioned 
officers when moving from one battalion to another changing that 
part of their uniform which differed in each. 

Again, there is no reason why all existing regimental customs 
should die out in the battalion or battalions which remained to 
represent existing corps. Each regiment in the Brigade of Guards, 
for instance, has its own peculiarities, but, nevertheless, the 
Brigade has its own common regulations superimposed upon them. 

But while esprit-de-corps would undoubtedly suffer in some 
respects, the fact must not be lost sight of that in some ways 
the new composite corps would allow more scope for this valuable 
characteristic. 

One of the factors most damaging to regimental esprit-de-corps 
in the last war was that, owing to the inequality of casualties, 
individual regiments were often unable to fill up with their own 
men; thus Welshmen were put into East Anglian regiments, and 
north country miners found themselves in South Coast units. 

With the much larger pool available for the group, based on a 
home recruiting area with a present-day population sufficient to 
maintain it, it is thought that this should not re-occur. 

To-day, it not unfrequently happens that an officer on promotion, 
or even a commanding officer, is brought into a regiment with which 
he has had absolutely nothing in common. 

Thus an Englishman may be brought in to command a Highland 
corps. Under the group system the necessity of moves of this 
nature should become much rarer, as it would be possible to fill 
the appointment within the group by one who had already much 
in common with this new unit, and whose men were akin to those 
whom he had left. 

‘* Esprit-de-group ”» would undoubtedly gradually spring up 
alongside the “‘ esprit-de-regiment ” carried on in the representative 
battalion of the group. 

The writer served for a period in the late war with the 51st 
Highland Division, and was much struck with the keenness of 
the men of the Division for the Division. 

Highland regiments have probably as intense regimental feeling 
as any corps in the Army, but if a “‘ Jock ” in, say, the Seaforths or 
Black Watch were asked what he were in, he would usually answer 
not the 4th Seaforths or the 6th Black Watch but the 51st Division. 

These men were of course Territorials, not steeped for years 
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in regimental tradition, but it showed that a division of no less than 
twelve battalions was not too large a formation for the private soldier 
to take to his heart. 

In conclusion, let it be repeated that the introduction of the 
group system for British infantry, as a substitute for our existing 
organization, is by no means advocated at present. Should, how- 
ever, the circumstances outlined above come about, it is felt that, 
provided we wipe away blind prejudice, the group system has much 
to recommend it as an alternative to the further blotting out of 
existing gallant corps. | 


NOTES ON CONCEALMENT FROM THE 
AIR OBSERVER 


By FLIGHTeLIEUTENANT R, L. STEVENSON, M.B.E., R.A.F. 


THE increase in scope and application of aircraft has added very 
greatly to the importance of the question of concealment from 
aircraft of troops on the ground. In spite of this, very little has 
been written on the subject since the war. The subject has not 
been approached scientifically, nor have ‘‘ concealment schemes ”’ 
on a large scale been carried out, which might give results of value 
to all ranks. 

Major B. C. Denning, M.C., R.E., in a recent article,* asks 
many questions of the air observer, and it is mainly in response to 
his inquiries that this article has been written. Whilst not 
authoritative, the statements are drawn from experience gained in 
concealment schemes which were carried out with troops of the 
3rd Division in the open country in Salisbury Plain, and particularly 
with the 2nd Cavalry Brigade. 

During the Great War, the concealment of fortifications and 
positions was brought to an appreciable state of efficiency; the 
greatest efforts were made to defeat the interpreter of air photo- 
graphs, and manuals were written to show how the enemy’s methods 
of concealment differed from our own. But under these conditions, 
where troops had almost unlimited time and material at their 
disposal, the matter was easier to approach. 

The solution of the problem of concealment must be applicable 
to the conditions of a war of movement, when little time, material 
or labour can be expended upon it. 

Also, during the war, the concealment of troops actually on the 
move was rarely necessary, since the greater part of the movement 
in forward areas was carried out at night or under the cover of 
communication trenches. From the airman’s point of view, in 
this respect, the contrast between the Allies and the Germans 

* See ‘‘ The Concealment of Forward Communications from the Air in Moving 


Warfare,” Journal of the United Services Institute, India, July, 1925. 
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was very striking. Ona“ peace time ”’ front of the German forward 
area he would see very little more than trenches and battery positions, 
whereas our own lines would show little white tents, football in pro- 
gress in the shell holes, and a noticeable carelessness regarding 
the movement of transport in the forward areas. 

The concealment problems of to-day are more difficult and 
pressing, and they fall naturally into two categories : (1) the con- 
cealment of troops, halted or on the move, by day or by night ; and 
(2) when movement has been betrayed, the concealment of strength 
and intention. 

The observer in the air is generally far more limited in the 
amount he can see than might be expected. The first thing which 
limits his field of vision in the present-day machine is the lower 
wing. He sits above and behind it, and consequently his view all 
around is much what he would see of the floor if he were to sit at 
a long, narrow table. He can see things ahead very obliquely until 
they are obscured by the front edge of the lower main plane, after 
which they are invisible for a while, depending upon the height of the 
machine above the ground, until they reappear, vertically below him. 

Now, while this vertical view is obviously the best, he has only 
a very limited area under observation in a given time ; and, more- 
over, he is travelling over the ground at a great speed. Consequently, 
he may well miss things which he would be able to see if he were 
to circle round, his attention having been drawn by some unusual 
object. 

And not only does his speed make it more difficult for him to 
see things, but, in an aeroplane, the vibration and the “‘ slipstream ”’ 
make it far harder for him to focus his eyes. The vibration not 
only produces slight and rapid changes in the distance between 
the eye and the object, but also is transmitted to the component 
parts of the eye itself. 

The “ slipstream ” of air caused by the propeller is another 
very disturbing element to observation, and that, coupled with 
vibration, makes it impracticable to use binoculars whilst in the 
air. All who have used a telescope or binoculars will appreciate 
immediately the necessity for steadiness in distant vision, and will 
realize how much more, therefore, an observer could see were he 
suspended at the same height, motionless, in a kite balloon. An 
instance of focussing the eyes on an object is given when looking 
for a golf ball among chalk cobbles—the ball is not seen until the 
eye is actually focussed upon it. Thus it is with the observer 
from an aeroplane—a fleeting glance at a patch of gorse where 
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men and horses are concealed will reveal nothing to him, but a 
concentrated effort to focus his eyes on the area may enable him 
to see everything. 

Added to these purely mechanical difficulties, is the unexpected 
but considerable difficulty of being able to discern objects when 
seen from an unusual, it might almost be said from an unnatural, 
view-point. The air observer has, for the most part, a plan view 
of many objects which, under the normal conditions of life, he has 
been accustomed to recognize from their elevational view. 

Obviously, therefore, from his position alone, the air observer 
is at a disadvantage and, apart from conditions of colour, shadow 
and movement, it may be taken that he can see most easily those 
things which, on the ground, he is accustomed to view from above. 
He will recognize with ease flower beds, roads or pathways, but 
his fellow man will be distorted to a mere head and shoulders, and 
will probably be only detected by his movement, or by his shadow. 
And this is the first factor which should be taken as a guide in 
concealment from the air. Upon this factor of familiarity will be 
found to depend various secondary considerations of the greatest 
importance, such as the elimination of shadow, which will be 
considered later in this article. 

Thus, although the effects of visibility and light upon observa- 
tion from the air are generally understood, it is not a matter for 
surprise that various conditions, in themselves unusual, should 
combine with the difficulties to which allusion has already been 
made to produce remarkable optical effects. For instance, a low- 
lying stratum of ground haze, which may not be visible, or 
appreciably limit observation from the ground, often renders air 
observation of the ground in the direction of the sun impossible. 
This is brought about by the reflection of the sun’s rays from the 
haze to such an extent that the observer’s vision is dazzled by them. 
It was for this reason alone that British pilots, during the war, 
were accused of staying abed late into the morning, while the German 
pilots were very active from dawn to noon. The people who made 
the accusation, however, do not seem to have noticed that, as the 
day wore on, British pilots became active, while the Germans retired. 
The reason for this was that the line ran generally north and south, 
and that the ground haze and position of the sun made observation 
very difficult for the British in the morning, and for the Germans 
in the afternoon. Opposition in the air at this period prevented 
observation from being carried out by our machines from the 
enemy’s side of the line. 
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Again, there is the extraordinary phenomenon that it is almost 
impossible to see objects on the ground for about an hour after 
sunrise, even on a morning when there is excellent visibility, with 
no haze or clouds. The reason suggested for this is that the 
brightest of the sun’s rays strike the aeroplane first, owing to its 
height, though they have not yet reached the ground, and thus 
give to the observer in the aeroplane the effect of looking from 
comparative light into comparative darkness, having the same 
effect as looking out into the darkness of the night from a room which 
is brightly illuminated. 

This explanation is only confirmed by the fact that, if there 
are clouds in the sky, the light is reflected on to the ground, which 
is then more easily seen. Also, this peculiarity is not so noticeable 
in the evening when there is more refraction of light, owing to 
condensing water vapour near the ground. 

A third, and most striking, phenomenon is the contrast in bright 
sunlit visibility at home, and in Baluchistan, which is a sub-tropical 
desert country. It would seem natural to expect that the reading 
of a device such as the ‘‘ Popham Panel ”’ in the excellent visibility and 
brilliant sunshine of the sub-tropical country, would be as easy 
from a given height as it is at home. Yet such is not the case, and 
in actual fact it is necessary to fly from 500 to 800 feet lower in 
Baluchistan to obtain the same visibility as at home. This may be 
due to the dazzling effect upon the observer of the sun’s rays 
reflected from the sand, or possibly to distortion caused by con- 
vection currents of air from the hot sand. Further, there are about 
three hours, at noon, when the vertical sun, and the absence of 
shadow make observation very difficult. The native houses are, 
in addition, composed of the very earth on which they stand, thus 
rendering them even more difficult to see. 

Apart from these striking variations from the expected, and 
from the natural course of events, there are certain maxims in 
connection with visibility from the air which may be mentioned. 
The air observer must compromise between the radius of his field 
of vision, which increases as he ascends, and the size and distinctness 
of objects on the ground, which decrease as height increases. If 
he comes down to a 1,000 or to 500 feet, he can distinguish between 
friend and foe, and can see into woods and trenches ; from 3,000 
feet, which is the airman’s best height, he can distinguish the 
various arms of the enemy; while if he observes from 5,000 feet, 
it is only possible to pick out the movement of large bodies of troops 
in the open. With conditions of good visibility, it is possible, up 
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to a great height, to see movement along well-defined routes, such 
as canals, roads and railways. 

There are two main factors which contribute to the identification 
of objects on the ground when viewed from above; they are 
(i) familiarity, and (ii) contrast. 

(i) Familtarity—If an airman is familiar with an object and 
thus knows its elevation, he can recognize it more easily when 
viewed obliquely. Shadows also are familiar, because they are the 
silhouette of the elevational view of an object. A camel, for 
instance, being of the same colour as the sand over which it moves, 
is extremely difficult to recognize when viewed from above ; but 
its shadow is unmistakable. 

Shadow may be concealed in three ways : 

(a) by hiding it in another shadow, #.e. in the shade of a wall, 
or a cliff, or a tree; or (5) by projection on to a vertical surface, 
1.e. by standing so that the shadow falls on to a wall *; or (c) by 
obliteration, #.e. by interposing the body itself between the observer 
and the shadow. For instance, a man can obliterate his usual 
shadow by lying down. 

Under certain conditions of light, in the morning and evening, 
it is possible to see tracks from the air of which nothing is visible 
on the ground. For instance, an observer in a balloon on Salisbury 
Plain saw a battery come into action in the open, fire ten rounds 
per gun, and retire. Several days later, from the same balloon, 
he was surprised to notice its tracks and blast marks, unobliterated 
during the interval ; yet nothing could be seen of these marks by 
walking over the ground. Many times during the war did battery 
commanders make aerial reconnaissance of their carefully concealed 
positions, only to return disappointed at the sight of a piece of 
camouflage, made perfectly obvious by being in the centre of 
several converging tracks. On the other hand there was a noticeable 
instance of a German battery which escaped destruction for a long 
time because, being situated in a ploughed field, its commander 
took care to plough up each morning the tracks made overnight 
by the ration and ammunition parties. It is very difficult to say 
how tracks may be concealed effectively from the air, but results 
will certainly be achieved if care is taken to move troops over wide 
areas of ground in small or open formation, and, as far as is practicable, 
tracks should follow lines of demarcation, such as roads, hedges, 


* In this way a troop of cavalry remained unobserved for a long time by an 
sir observer who was looking for it, because all the men turned their horses’ heads 
to the sunny side of a wall and remained perfectly motionless. 
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lines of poles, etc. The movements of tractors and tanks are 
more easily detected from the air than are those of horse-drawn 
vehicles, by virtue of their very distinctive tracks. 

(ii) Contrast —The other main factor contributing to identifica- 
tion from above is contrast. There are two kinds of contrast, 
colour contrast and movement, which is a contrast with the relatively 
motionless. 

The colour contrast needs no explanation. The general 
principles and the importance of background must be obvious 
to all, and broadly speaking, the darker the background over which 
troops are passing, the more difficult are they to pick up. In this 
connection it is worthy of note that, at present, no effort is made 
to camouflage the tops of limbered wagons, G.S. wagons or tractors. 
The usual covering for such vehicles seems to be some light-coloured 
khaki canvas, and this is invaluable to the air observer, as it shows 
up like a ground signal on a green background. Future conditions 
of warfare will undoubtedly demand some attempt at camouflage 
for the vehicles which accompany the soldier in the field. 

Too much care cannot be exercised in guarding against any 
unusual colour contrast which will attract the ait observer’s attention. 
For instance, the reflection of rays of direct sunlight from a bright 
part of a man’s equipment may bring an observer down to investigate 
a position which otherwise might have afforded excellent concealment. 
On one occasion a whole brigade of cavalry was spotted, after 
half an hour’s fruitless search by an air observer, because a faint 
wisp of smoke was seen rising. They had used the fire to heat 
coffee for the morning meal, and it had not been damped out 
properly. The observer argued, in this case, that something 
unusual must have been the cause of the fire as the hour was 
too early even for farm labourers to be lighting fires in the 
open. 

The contrast afforded by movement attracts immediate attention 
from the air observer, especially if such movement is of masses 
in close formation, throwing a massed shadow. Movement in war 
in unavoidable, and a compromise between rapidity and conceal- 
ment will have to be effected. Formations must be split up into 
the smallest bodies that will yet allow subordinate commanders 
to exercise control. After all, the first aim of all camouflage painting 
was to split up regular shapes. 

A squadron in line of troop column would be a squadron at a 
glance, to any air observer, but, even at 3,000 feet, it would be 
exceedingly difficult to pick up were it to move in an irregular line. 
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While, were it to proceed at a walk, in the South African commando 
type of formation, it would in all probability be mistaken for a 
herd of cattle. 

Thus the first rule is open irregular formation, and this can be 
followed, with the object of concealing strength, by the second rule, 
irregular movements of irregular numbers at irregular intervals. 
The following is an example of concealment of strength. A 
squadron of cavalry has to move from a wood to another cover half 
a mile away. If the squadron commander divides his troops into 
unequal portions and sends them to the cover in different formations 
at different speeds and time intervals, unless the air observer remains 
over the area during thewhole timethat the movement is taking place, 
it is extremely unlikely that he will have definite ideas as to the 
numbers of cavalry moving in that area. The observer’s difficulties 
will be appreciated if these tactics are carried out on a large scale. 

There is still a third rule for the concealment of movement, 
and that is to follow in single file the natural lines of demarcation 
on the ground, such as walls or hedges. Even what is merely the 
border between two green fields will afford some protection. 

The subject of night reconnaissance is very interesting, probably 
because very little is known about it. It is bound to increase in 
importance as time goes on, but, as usual, progress is slow in times 
of peace. Here, also, the idea prevails that the observer can see 
far more than is actually the case. On a night of the brightest 
moonlight it is doubtful if he would be able to observe movement 
to any useful extent. But the development of flares should make 
it possible to achieve very effective forward reconnaissance by night. 

When a parachute flare is dropped, the whole landscape is 
thrown into the most brilliant relief, so that those who are on the 
ground think that the most insignificant detail on the ground must 
be visible to the observer overhead. Yet thiis is very far from 
the case, and the observer himself suffers from a similar delusion, 
and imagines that every part of his machine as it shines in the 
bright light below must be visible to those on the ground. The 
parachute flares do not become useful until they are 2,000 feet from 
the ground, and they cease to be of use at about 200 or 300 feet, 
as their lighting radius is so small. _ 

Objects directly under the flare as it falls are the least conspicuous 
presumably from dazzle and the absence of shadow visible to 
the observer. On the other hand, objects on the outskirts of the 
field of illumination throw deep shadows, which afford excellent 
concealment, 
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Every one knows that colours are not rendered truly in artificial 
light. The result of this is that grass is seen to be so brilliantly 
green by the light of a flare that, as a background, it affords excellent 
concealment for troops. On one occasion a battalion of the 
K.S.L.I. was doing an outpost scheme at night on Salisbury Plain, 
when four evenly spaced flares were dropped along its line of out- 
posts. The troops naturally felt that they had been discovered, but 
in reality the observer saw nothing because the men remained 
motionless, lying down extended in the grass. On this occasion 
low-power flares were used, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
more recent, higher-powered flares would have given better results. 

On the other hand, if a flare should drop over a road, everything, 
whether moving or stationary, would be visible to the observer 
because a road provides such a good background under these 
conditions. 

There are, however, two outstanding factors of which it will 
be well to take immediate advantage when flares are dropped : 
(1) there are ways of concealment from the flare ; and (2) there is 
a period of grace before the flares become effective for purposes of 
observation. 

In future warfare it is going to be very difficult to conceal large 
bodies of troops, either halted or on the march, unless each private 
soldier knows at once what to do, without being told. An iron 
discipline must be enforced, for a single soldier will, by his 
disobedience, attract the observer’s attention and so betray the whole 
situation. And if troops are not taught the principles and methods 
of concealment by schemes carried out in time of peace, they will 
not be able to move with confidence in the presence of hostile aircraft 
during war. 

It is laid down that staff officers must be skilled in estimating 
the concealment value of an area, and yet nowhere is anything laid 
down for their guidance. 

Only those who, from the air, have seen troops operating without 
attention to concealment, can appreciate the results that are possible 
by careful thought and training. It is surprising how difficult the 
work of the air observer can become if concealment rules are 
enforced, and, although it may be irksome for troops to carry them 
out, it will be well worth while in the long run to pay attention to 
them. 


A DIARY OF LORD RAWLINSON’S TRIP TO 
THE NORTHERN OUTPOSTS OF INDIA, 
JULY—AUGUST, 1923 * 


(With Map) 


August 24th.—Our new host of Hunza we found a most cheerful 
companion. He breakfasted with us, talked fluent Urdu, and was 
as natural and pleasant as could be. On arrival the Chief had been 
received with a more or less organized “‘ furious joy ” by the guard 
of honour, consisting of the bodyguard ; the front rank with carbines 
and the scalliwags in the rear rank with queer old matchlocks. 
When the ranks turned about, the scalliwags evinced some doubts 
as to the capacity of the bodyguard to hold the muzzles of their 
carbines well in the air. To reach Hunza we had to cross a tributary 
of the river, the path down to which was so steep that we walked 
to save our ponies, and crossed a bridge at the bottom. It was a 
tearing torrent and the icy cold spray off it covered us as we walked 
across. After a climb up a steep bank we found ourselves in Hunza 
territory proper. The country is wonderfully cultivated. From 
high up on the slopes of the mountains down to the cliff of the river 
bank were thousands of small terraced fields, the drop of each small 
field being buttressed up with stone walls. Groves of apricot and 
walnut trees were everywhere, with the graceful slender poplars 
dotted about at intervals. We passed through a series of villages, 
receiving a tremendous welcome and presents of fruit outside each 
of them. The Hunza folk took a great interest in us. The men 
are a fine, well-set-up lot, the faces of the elder ones being much 
lined as the result of sitting and gazing into big fires during the 
winter. The children and even the women crowded the little 
housetops, and we often passed within a few feet of them. The 
women welcomed us with a curious inward circling movement of the 
arms and hands. The track turned into a long lane between stone 

* The first two instalments of this Diary appeared in the Army Quarterly, 
July and October, 1925. The party left Simla on the 27th of July, 1923, and 


reached the valley of Hunza Nagar on the 23rd of August, where they became the 
guests of the Mir of Hunza. 
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walls, and from this we emerged on to a pathway running along a 
small canal with an avenue of poplars beside it, and glorious fields 
of hay, nearly ready for mowing, running down to it. The canal 
was apparently made by an enlightened Mir 140 years ago. Spades 
being unknown, the work was done with ibex horns. Soon we came 
to our destination, and turning up some rambling steps we passed 
through a doorway into the walled courtyard of a small rest-house, 
with tents pitched on the grass. Apple trees and various flowers 
grew all around. We had one more cup of tea with our host, and 
he showed us, hanging on the wall, the skin of a black wolf, a very 
rare beast in those parts. ‘The black wolf is occasionally seen in 
the Pamirs, but this particular one suddenly appeared in the Hunza 
Valley from nowhere and was hotly pursued by the men of Hunza. 
It eventually fell to a sword cut from one of its stout-hearted 
pursuers. He also showed us a photograph of two Germans taken 
by him during the war. They had wandered into this country 
through Russia and Afghanistan. Some cunning Hunza men had 
offered to direct them back to Afghanistan, but had brought them 
into Hunza, and so on to Gilgit, and into India, where they were 
duly interned. When our host departed, the Chief and I went 
down to a meadow below the house to take a look round and sketch. 
To the south the clouds had rolled away, and the Lady of the Snows 
was very fair to look upon, gazing down on us in cold disdain. 
Hunza and Nagar are certainly in one of the most shut-off corners 
of the earth. The only way in, except for mountaineers, is up the 
river by the way we had come, and the only other way out is up the 
Hunza river and over the Kulik Pass. The valley is enclosed by a 
marvellous triangle of everlasting snow. ‘Taking the most eastern © 
point of the great Hispar glacier, the peaks of the Kara Koram run 
in a westerly direction for about one hundred and forty miles just 
north of Hunza and Nagar, peak after peak between 20,000 and 
25,000 feet high. From the same point and nearly as high just to 
the south of Hunza and Nagar runs the Khilas range to Rakaposhi 
and beyond. The base of the triangle, about forty miles in length, 
is also a continuous mass of mountains and glaciers. Even the 
so-called road we had come up is only a temporary affair, for in 
winter portions of it are torn to pieces or completely obliterated by 
avalanches and falling rocks. It is small wonder that the men of 
this valley are so simple and uneducated. Entirely self-supporting, 
both their imports and exports are nil. Farming and cattle provide 
food for the population, and if it is a bad harvest they just tighten 
their belts. Little money is exchanged and clothes are made by 
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their women folk as required. The men carry the most delightful 
whips, but if you want one it has to be made for you. Until the 
Expedition of 1891 the Hunza and Nagar valley was merely a robber 
stronghold, and the inhabitants lived by raiding the caravans of 
Yarkhun and Khirgiz, to the annoyance of both the Russian and the 
Chinaman. Up to 1891 China had been considered the greatest 
Empire, Russia the next, and we came a bad third. Until our 
expedition Hunza and Nagar had, moreover, been a thorn in the 
side of Kashmir. In those days the population was checked by the 
simple method of selling the women, and sometimes men, as slaves 
outside the valley, the women fetching the higher price. Under 
the present strong ruler the habit is supposed to have ceased, but 
probably surplus women are still sold on the quiet. There is quite 
a marked Mongolian look in many of the Hunza men, and it is even 
more noticeable in the women, due, no doubt, to the Tartar raids 
of the past from Khirgiz, and the women brought back from the 
counter-raids. Up till recently the Hunza people, who are Mulais, 
suffered from the vice of drinking a very potent wine made of 
mulberries, but the present despot has firmly stopped the making 
of it. Possibly there will be difficulty with the population before 
long, as they are a strong and cheerful race who do not emigrate, 
and the women all have large families of six to twelve. Just north 
of us, across a thickly wooded hollow, and against the hills, stood the 
Mir’s house. It is on the top of a mound, with hundreds of little 
houses clustered round it, and at the mouth of a very narrow gorge 
through which we had a glimpse of snow peaks some 22,000 feet 
high seemingly quite close and towering over the valley. Among 
them is a pinnacle of rock looking as sharp as a needle, and too steep 
to hold the snow. They told us that in days gone by a certain 
Mir had married a fairy maiden from this range, and another from 
the snows to the south of the valley. Apparently the northern lady 
possessed a very glad eye, and fearing she might be as frail as she 
was fair, the Mir resorted to the simple expedient of sewing her up 
in a chicken’s skin and depositing her on the summit of the needle 
peak whenever he went to have tea with his southern fairy. Another 
tale we were told was that when a big avalanche occurs down the 
gorge it is accompanied by a terrific hurricane, and that when a few 
years ago there was a larger avalanche than usual, the resulting 
storm of wind picked off a cat that was washing its face on the roof 
of the Mir’s house. It was carried over the valley and deposited 
unhurt on the Nagar side of the river! After lunch we rode up to 
see the Mir’s house, and we were proudly shown his three reception 
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rooms. There was practically nothing in them save carpets, no 
chairs or tables, and on the walls a few photographs of past Residents 
and other officials, a photograph of Lord Curzon, a fearsome-looking 
oil portrait of the Mir’s father done by General Lockhart, and a few 
odd pictures cut out of newspapers. There is a wonderful view 
from the house across the valley to Rakaposhi, and one looks down 
on to the roofs of the houses below. These are built of stone and 
mud and have only one exit, a square trap door in the centre of the 
roof which is kept open at that time of year. The remainder of 
the roof was taken up with apricots drying in the sun for winter 
consumption. In the winter the trap door is shut down and the 
entire family hibernate inside. We went on down to the polo 
ground where there was a great gathering to welcome the Chief’s 
arrival. The entertainment opened with the usual shooting the 
popinjay, and the master of the revels had an anxious moment when 
the first shot brought down the popinjay, a silver ibex, as it was fixed 
on a pole on a tree and could not conveniently be put up again. 
However, the game of 7tr koman was substituted. A small silver 
mark was placed on a low pile of earth and the competitors galloped 
past shooting at the mark with bows and arrows. It took some 
time before any one hit the mark, and the arrows frequently flew up 
off the ground in the direction of the spectators, who did not seem 
to mind in the least. Next came polo, and our team played the 
local one. Our chukker was a hard scuffle between the narrow 
walls and lasted for half an hour, during which time every possible 
rule known to us was broken. We started off with a goal, they then 
got two, but we equalized and were pressing hard when time was 
called. The pipes and tom-toms played the whole time, rising to 
most appalling squeals when anything exciting happened, and the 
crowd, which included some women, enjoyed themselves enormously. 
The Mir dined with us, and was in great form. After dinner he 
insisted on bringing in four boys dressed as girls to dance. They 
shuffled round wriggling their bodies and it was a relief when they 
went. They would no doubt have been more entertaining if they 
had been in the habit of taking baths more frequently. Outside 
the sky had cleared up completely and the snow peaks looked weird 
and wonderful in the moonlight. Two of us shared a large tent. 
One decided to sleep out and the other to sleep inside. The Fairy 
of Rakaposhi must, however, have spotted the bed outside, for at 
3 a.m. down came a steady rain, and the frantic endeavours of its 
owner to drag the bed under cover were no doubt watched with 
satisfaction from the heights above. 
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August 25th—The rain had stopped when we started, but it 
was cloudy and damp. We had to walk down to the river by a 
steep path escorted by the Mir and a crowd of followers which 
increased at every village we passed. We crossed the Hunza river 
by a home-made suspension bridge under a steep cliff, over which 
Mirs in the past used to push unpopular subjects, and then rode 
across a spit of land to the Nagar river which joins in here from 
behind a hill. There was quite a crowd out on either bank to see 
the fun, for the only bridge was one of three ropes of twisted twigs, 
one for each hand and one at a lower level in the centre for one’s feet. 
It was about 80 to 100 yards across, but was broken half-way by a 
big rock over which the bridge passed. ‘The Mir of Nagar had come 
over to meet us, and was obviously fussed, for he knew that if the 
Chief fell in, his face would be blackened for ever. He therefore 
insisted on having a man going backwards just in front of each of us. 
We bid the Mir of Hunza good-bye, and off went the Chief and got 
over without difficulty. The rest of us followed. The hand-ropes 
were kept apart by sticks placed across at frequent intervals, and 
these had to be climbed over. The men sent to walk backwards 
in front of us went very slowly at first, and we found ourselves 
constantly catching them up. There was nothing in it really, but 
one could not look down at the rushing water too much, or one got 
the impression that the whole bridge was swinging. We clambered 
up a very steep bank to breakfast, while the first of the orderlies 
began crossing. He did not like it much and went very slowly. 
This amused us as the orderlies had all got splendid heads on a cliff 
side. Later, when twitted with it, he grinned, and replied, “ God 
made the mountains, but man had made that infernal bridge.” 
Breakfast over we pushed on and reached Nagar after nine miles of 
good road. Passing through the village we came to the polo 
ground where all Nagar was assembled to greet the Chief. It 
was only 9.30 a.m., and we sat under a shamiana to watch the sports. 
The first turn was another form of shooting the popinjay, a thin 
silver plate on wood about the size of an ordinary plate being put up 
on the bank to shoot at. Two of us decided to have a go. Out of 
politeness, I suppose, they gave me a shot gun with which I peppered 
it. Next time I took one of their rifles, a sort of musket with an 
enormous hammer at full cock, and missed by yards. This was too 
much for the Chief, who came down and had a try, and only missed 
the mark by inches. It was finally hit by one of the bodyguard. 
We then tried our hands at tent-pegging at small silver shields about 
three inches long stuck in the ground. Fortune was kind, and 
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amid yells of applause the Chief got his, as did all of us, the hawk- 
eyed Hissam-ud-din getting two. Dances followed, the dancers 
being more gaily dressed than ever, and a grand turn was provided 
when a posse of the Mir’s sons danced. We then rode up a hill to 
the rest-house. Here we found ourselves very much shut in by 
the near hills, so at noon we went off to ride up to a place called 
Hupar, where we could get a good view of snows and glaciers. 
A ride of a mile through a smiling valley of corn brought us to a 
stony slope with a jagged ridge at the top beyond which we could 
see nothing. When we reached the top of the ridge we looked 
over, and there below us was a cliff of 150 feet, and below that again 
the Buwaltar glacier coming down for miles through a gorge from 
the right. At the top of the glacier we could see the outline of a 
huge snow mountain dimly visible through the mist and cloud. 
Immediately below us the glacier was covered with mud and small 
stones, streaks of ice showing in the hundreds of fissures, crevasses 
and holes which scarred the glacier lengthways down its course. 
The higher up the glacier the cleaner it became, and the larger the 
fissures and masses of broken blue-white ice. Beyond the next 
low-lying hill we could see the tips of the Bursu glacier, then came 
a higher range of hills, beyond which is the end of the great Hispar 
glacier, possibly the biggest glacier in the world, which comes 
slowly down from over a hundred miles from the east. The Mir 
had arranged a large carpet with chairs to siton. Under the Chief’s 
firm direction we pulled up the carpet, and with the help of a large 
rock, a wooden pole, some chairs and heavy stones we made a 
covering from the sun under which we lunched. By the end of 
lunch the mist and cloud had lifted and the snow mountain was 
revealed in all its glory, but as usual had no name. The weary 
but patient Mela Ram had arrived and was busy taking photographs, 
and the Chief settled down to sketch. We were back in Nagar by 
5 o’clock and, after a cup of tea, went down to the polo ground to 
play the Nagar team. To our horror we found we were playing 
the same ponies on which we had ridden up from the river, had 
shot at the shield and tent-pegged, and afterwards had ridden on up 
to Hupar and back. The Chief’s would not go, and the others 
crawled along at a sad slow trot; while the Nagar team galloped 
lightly past us and beat us 4 to1. ‘These people were certainly the 
best we had seen, and played with considerable dash. The proudest 
man in Nagar that night was one of the polo players. In the course 
of a scuffle he received a severe rap over the head from the Chief’s 
polo stick which laid his head open an inch or two, and bled pretty 
21 
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freely. It did not affect him in the least, and the Chief’s apologies 
were quite unheeded, as he spent the rest of the afternoon running 
round all his friends proudly showing them the cut he had got on his 
head from the hands of the great Lord Sahib himself. We dined 
at the Mir’s house, having sent on our cooks and pots and pans to 
prepare the dinner. The large room in which we dined had a 
curious dark painted ceiling, and was empty save for the dining- 
table, some heads and the usual photographs. The P.A. said its 
greatest objet d'art was a huge double brass bedstead, complete with 
bed-clothes and mosquito curtain, that was always pointed out 
with great pride. However, it had been removed before our arrival. 
After dinner there was dancing, but it was a pleasant relief to find 
it was in the form of a sort of pantomime in which a herd of markhor 
and ibexcamein. The players were very well got up in blankets and 
real heads and horns. Then came the shikaree to spy them with a 
glass. The herd then settled down, and presently back came the 
shikaree with an amazing sahib with a gun. At this moment down 
a pole from the roof slid a man dressed as a snow leopard, and after 
a careful stalk, he sprung on a markhor. The sahib then shot the 
snow leopard and the play was over. After this we managed to 
break away and go to a well-earned bed. 

August 26th.—We left Nagar at our usual hour along a good 
road on the opposite bank to that by which we had entered Hunza, 
the Mir coming part of the way to speed the parting guest. It was 
a lovely clear morning, and after rounding a hill half-way, we had a 
wonderful view of Rakaposhi, clear and glistening in the sun. The 
road to Minapin after the Tashot Bridge was the same as the one 
we had come up by. In the afternoon the Chief and I went up a 
hill near Minapin, thinking we should get a view of a particularly 
clear glacier we had seen from the road. ‘The local experts said 
there was a path we could ride up; needless to say there was not. 
However, we struggled up only to find a great mud-covered glacier 
and our further view impeded by the big cliff edge of the glacier. 
The Chief settled down to sketch, and I determined to go a little 
way on to see the glacier. The little way took me till 6 o’clock 
steady climbing, but it was worth it, for the glacier came round a 
sharp bend from behind a mountain, the first few miles of it being 
of the cleanest blue-white ice, all broken into the most fantastic 
shapes of mounds, minarets and spiky towers. There was also a 
wonderful view of the continuation of this range, to which Rakaposhi 
belonged, up to where it joined Bawaltar and beyond. I scrambled 
down again in a hurry just in time to join the Chief and reached the 
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bottom of the hill before dark. Where the stream finally ran out 
in the Minapin Glacier a woman came down to the edge of the 
stream with a basket, and after waiting a moment or two, stepped 
into the stream and took something out that was floating down. 
On going to see what she was doing we found she was taking out 
round balls of ice that were floating down stream. Apparently she 
had a sick husband and wanted the ice for him. The curious thing 
was that these lumps of ice were completely round, and about the 
size of a small football, apparently formed by chunks of ice breaking 
off into the stream under the glacier and in the process of being 
washed down becoming perfectly round. 

August 27th Our journey down to Gilgit was uneventful. We 
halted at Chalt and got our last view of Rakaposhi on the way. The 
Lady of the Snows on this occasion was again apparently having 
her bath, and so was shrouded in mist. We halted at Noma! for 
breakfast. Here the Chief turned off to Naltar where he was going 
to shoot. Hissam-ud-din and I rode on with a view to shooting 
elsewhere. It was a lovely morning with a cool breeze, so we 
cantered in the eighteen miles into Gilgit from Nomal in 2} hours. 

August 28th.—Hissam-ud-din and I had our shoot; a failure 
as far as shooting went, but a wonderful experience. There was 
some muddle over where to go. The Wazir had apparently arranged 
for us to go to the Shingai Nullah, but all his myrmidons had rushed 
to Naltar with him, and there was no one to tell us what the bandobast 
was. Eventually we started off at 6 a.m., with an Agency shikaree 
for the Jotial Nullah, but had to dismount soon after reaching the 
nullah, which was only wide enough for the stream and a few rocks, 
up which we clambered. After breakfast under a mulberry tree, 
we scrambled up the most amazing dry nullah filled with rocks of 
all sizes and shapes from the size of a three-ton lorry to an apple cart, 
piled one on the top of the other in weird shapes. We frequently 
used both hands and feet. At last the top came in sight, but it only 
looked like the head of a fall of rocks and stones, and it was another 
couple of hours before we reached it. Just near the summit, we 
could hear the roar of a waterfall, but could not see one, and eventu- 
ally found it was under the rocks over which we were climbing. 
On the top was a field of grass covered with flowers, and low hills 
all around ; the rest was hidden in mist. From our map we made 
out we were at 14,000 feet, and had come up 9,000 feet in six miles. 
We sat down and realized we were not likely to get any kit at all. 
A strong wind got up, and at six it began to rain persistently and 
pitilessly. We had climbed up in thin clothes, but luckily had our 
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mackintoshes. At 8 o’clock one tent arrived, and we crawled into 
it and shivered inside. At 9.30 the kit turned up. I personally 
put on two woolly waistcoats, a fur waistcoat, a choga, and Gilgit 
boots, and got into bed, boots and all, which made me a little warmer. 
When in bed our miraculous cook brought us hot bovril and roast 
chicken, which we swallowed and fell asleep. Hissam-ud-din 
slept on the other side of the tent, and an odd orderly and other 
creatures curled up on the floor. 

August 29th.—When we looked out early next morning we were 
lost in a cloud, and it was raining steadily. However, off we went 
our different ways. My shikaree took me higher and higher, and 
with two rests of half an hour I went on clambering the whole day 
over enormous wet rocks in and out of nullahs. Once the mist 
lifted for a moment and we saw an ibex on the tip of a spur miles 
below us, but the mist then swallowed him up, and when we went 
down to where we had last seen him we could find nothing. I was 
back in camp wet to the skin by 5.30, but was soon warm and fed. 
Hissam-ud-din had seen nothing. Next morning I climbed up the 
nullah again and on to a spur up the valley. It had been misty, but 
suddenly cleared, and there below about a mile off were some big 
ibex grazing. We scrambled over the spur and pushed on so as to 
get behind them. I then wanted to go down and give battle, but 
the shikaree said I must give them longer to settle down as there 
were a lot of females about. We waited for an hour, when up came 
the mist again in great rolling white clouds and obliterated everything. 
At the end of another hour the clouds rolled by and there were no 
signs of the ibex. We found we were on a long rocky ridge which 
divided two valleys. Encircling it, about three miles away, was a 
horseshoe-shaped ridge, a little higher than the one we were on, 
covered in snow and rising in one place to a sharp rocky peak. At 
the head of each valley below me were two lakes of a lovely colour, 
though it was difficult to say whether blue or green. But the snow 
reflections in them were beautiful, and a stream trickled from the 
higher to the lower ones, then on down each of the valleys. The 
shikaree suddenly announced he could see the ibex, though of course 
I could not, for he pointed at the distant ridge on the left about 
three miles away. With the aid of a powerful telescope and the 
shikaree I spotted them. The small ones and the females had gone 
on, but through the telescope I could see six ibex walking slowly 
along one behind the other, and five of them were big heads of over 
40 inches. The shikaree explained that they were coming round 
to the right valley and would come down in the evening to feed, so 
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we lay and watched them. On they went up to the high peak, on 
to the very tip of which they each in turn jumped, and after gazing 
superciliously round dropped down on the far side. In about two 
hours they had worked round to the ridge on our right across the 
valley, where they settled down, all six of them close together. 
It was great fun watching them scratching their backs with their 
great curly horns, and finally settling down to sleep, all except the 
smallest one, who remained alert watching up and down the valley. 
The shikaree said I must wait till they came down to graze in the 
evening. I did so, but when the evening came, they got up and 
wandered away from us straight up a nullah towards the top of the 
distant ridge. ‘To add to my annoyance, Hissam-ud-din returning 
from that direction passed within half a mile of the nullah they were 
going up, but could not see them. Neither could we let him know ; 
and finally I saw them pass over the ridge one by one against the 
setting sun. 

August 30th.—The next day was our last, and I wanted to be in 
by nightfall, so I sent the camp down to the mulberry tree, where 
we lunched the first day, in case we were benighted coming down. 
Hissam-ud-din went off in the direction the ibex had gone the day 
before, and I tried the same way as the first day, my shikaree saying 
that two men had come in and swore to having seen lots of gigantic 
ibex. For a change the morning was absolutely clear, and, in the 
dim light, an endless chain of snow was just visible to the north. 
I found myself committed to the same struggle as on the first day, 
but under pleasanter conditions. We reached our ground at about 
16,000 feet by nine o’clock and crept along a ridge with great 
caution, expecting to see the ibex. At the end of an hour and a 
half we arrived at the end of this high ridge, and the ground sloped 
steeply away on all sides, but there were no ibex. The shikaree 
went off to have a further look round, and I settled down to have a 
good look at the snows, surely a most wonderful sight. There 
was not a cloud in the sky, and to the north across the Gilgit Valley, 
in the form of a crescent, stretched everlasting peaks of snow as far 
as the eye could see from east to west. To the west of this crescent 
the Hindu Kush and Tirich Mir stood out quite clear though very 
distant. Then came the Karakoram, clearly defined behind the 
Hunza Nagar Valley, some distance off. This range was abruptly 
finished by Rakaposhi rising straight in front of me on the other 
side of the valley. Being close she looked much the highest, and is 
in fact so, with the exception of Nanga Parbat. Numerous glaciers 
in the gorges and nullahs ran down into the Gilgit Valley. Very 
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few are named. Dubani was there with its curious cone shape, 
ending with a gigantic finger pointing straight to the sky. Further 
on Haramosh, and at the end of the crescent to the right and behind 
me, Nanga Parbat over 26,000 feet. It was all very wonderful and 
amazing. Presently small clouds began to form, and this was 
especially interesting as they did not merely arrive with the wind, 
but were formed by evaporation off the lower snow, very still and 
small at first, and then gradually increased androse. About 12 o’clock 
I was disturbed by the shikaree, who said there were no ibex, and 
we had better start back, as we should have to go back round by our 
camp. This was unwelcome news as it meant several miles over 
horrible going, and I asked if we could not make a short cut down 
one of the nullahs. He looked surprised, but said he once came 
up over the very hill we were on, but that it was not good going. 
At first the way down seemed too easy, for we slipped down over 
soft grass covered with masses of wild flowers, Canterbury Bells, 
London Pride, small yellow poppies and countless others. It ended 
abruptly in a rock face of about 30 feet, down which we had to climb 
with some care. ‘Then followed some easier going, and we reached 
a wood of silver birch. The shikaree and the two men tore off 
strips of bark and explained that they wrapped up their “ ghi”’ in 
it when it was buried, as it gave it a good flavour. Apparently ten 
or twelve years was long enough in those parts, though Chilas way 
there was no man of standing without his vintage “‘ghi’”’ of thirty and 
forty years’ burying. We left the birch and slid down a shale slope, 
at the bottom of which were a dry nullah on one hand and cliffs 
on the other. The shikaree stopped, appeared perturbed, and then 
announced that his rasta (Indian path) had been carried away by a 
landslide and that we would have to climb the cliff. The men took 
off the leather wrappings which served them as boots, and off we 
started. It seemed to me absolutely perpendicular, but by using 
cracks in rocks and cutting steps in the conglomerate part, with a 
man ahead, and one behind, I eventually scrambled up to the top 
with a sigh of relief. The last man slipped near the top, but hung 
on hard and merely let my mackintosh go to the bottom. However, 
he cheerfully deposited my other kit, undressed a bit more, and 
clambered down and up again. Next we climbed down a rocky 
spur, and from the point of it saw the bottom of the Jotial nullah 
and a tiny little camp. It was our camp by the mulberry tree, and 
the simplest way of getting there seemed to be to step off from where 
we were standing. We actually reached it two and a half hours 
later, having climbed, scrambled and slid down some 7,000 or 
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8,000 feet from the start. My feet were a little sore, my hands still 
sorer, my cigarette case inside a puttoo coat was badly scratched, 
and I felt that even if I had not shot a markhor or ibex, I had at 
least experienced some of the attendant difficulties. The excellent 
Said Ali Jan had a boiling cup of tea waiting for me, also hot shaving 
water, a pointed attention that was very welcome, not having shaved 
for three days. Having reached camp at 3.45 there was time to 
pack up and reach Gilgit before dark, so at 4.15 we started off, and 
found the badakshan ponies waiting at the bottom of the nullah. 
The saddle seemed as comfortable and restful as an armchair, and 
the green fields and trees of Gilgit looked lovely bathed in evening 
sunlight. We cantered along an avenue of willows and were in 
by 6.30. 

August 31st—Next morning the Chief and his party came in. 
They had had bad weather in the Naltar, but one day the Chief 
had got within 300 yards of some good markhor when the mist came 
down, and he lost them. He had started up to the ibex country, 
but was again caught in the rain. One of the party eventually, after 
a good climb, shot a 454-inch markhor and wounded another which 
he was unable to get. 

September 1st—In the evening the Chief, Hissam-ud-din and 
I went off after the trout again. I worked up stream and clambered 
out on to a rock in the stream. Here I tried a “ Black Butcher ” 
and a ‘‘ Dandy Lure,” and with my second cast I was into a good 
one. After a glorious quarter of an hour my fish was beaten lying 
up beside the rock, but no one was in sight ; my henchman, sup- 
posed to be with me, was nowhere to be seen. In vain I shouted ; 
I had no net and the trout was too big to pull out. Eventually, as 
I was trying to hold his head up near the rock, he flapped against it 
and got off the hook. Swearing horribly, I retrieved my man, and 
went on fishing. Another delightful hour’s fishing resulted in several 
nice fish, and between us we had a basket of a dozen, which we sent 
in quickly, as there was a dinner party at the Residency that evening. 

September 2nd.—We left Gilgit in the evening and reached Pari 
in about three hours. It was a long seventeen miles through bleak 
and rather uninteresting country, and there was a small dust-storm 
blowing. 

September 3rd.—From Pari to Doyen was a long march estimated 
at thirty-five miles, but by the new road it was three miles longer. 
As far as Bunji the road was good, and we pushed along between 
bare rocky hills streaked with quartz. Presently we reached the 
Indus Valley, where the Gilgit River joins the mighty Indus. There 
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is a fine flow of water after the two have joined. After riding up 
the right bank a little way, we turned down a zigzag path, crossed 
over a good suspension bridge, and cantered up to Bunji and break- 
fast. Bunji is about 4,000 feet and often hot at this time of year, 
but we were lucky and had a breeze in our faces, and the cooling 
spectacle of Nanga Parbat in all its glory practically cloudless.. 
We left the river and struck the Astor River at Ramghat a few miles 
away from the Indus. The Indus where we left it winds off right- 
handed right underneath the precipitous slopes of Nanga Parbat. 
The country through which we had been from Gilgit to Ramghat 
had been peculiarly desolate, even for this district, and there was 
practically no cultivation at all. The reason, we were told, is that 
many years ago, in about 1840, a tremendous landslide occurred 
in the gorge through which the Indus carves its way past Nanga 
Parbat. This made so effectual a dam across that great river, that 
gradually a huge lake was formed reaching practically to Gilgit. At 
that time far away down on the great open bed of the Indus above 
Attock a great Sikh army was encamped. One day the dam burst 
and the huge mass of water rushed down the bed of the Indus 
sweeping the Sikh army to its doom. The story goes that only 
one man of that great army escaped with his life. We crossed the 
Astor by a bridge, changed ponies, and started up the steep climb 
to Doyen. It was a big nullah, all rock and stone, but the road and 
the gradient of it were very good. At the foot we passed a small 
camp which on inquiry proved to belong to an officer of the roth Jats, 
but he was away up the nullah after markhor. It was ten miles 
up to Doyen where the bungalow was perched below a big fir 
forest, and the Astor River looked like a thin silver riband 4,000 feet 
below us. We finished our journey by 12.15, which was good going, 
as it was thirty-eight miles as we had come. 

September 4th—-Next morning on rounding the big spur from 
Doyen we found ourselves in a continuous fir forest, through which 
the road wound up and down. Above us, at the top of the ridge, 
it was clear of trees and looked like a moor with snow on it. We 
reached Astor about 11 after a twenty-five miles ride. 

September 5th—The wind blew harder and colder on the road 
to Ruttu, and we were glad of fires on arrival. The Chief went 
down to see No. 2 Kashmir Mountain Battery. They had first class 
mules, all Americans, and good new equipment. The men were 
of excellent physique, all Dogras, probably. from the Maharaja’s 
own territory. 

September 6th.—It was bitterly cold when we started off at day- 
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light next morning, but we were all in thick suits, and even then the 
Chief stopped and put on an overcoat. We travelled through real 
Kashmir country that day, lovely clear streams, endless grass and 
fir trees with a grand view of Nanga Parbat behind us. Breakfast 
was very welcome at Shankagrah after fourteen miles, and the 
remaining ten and a half miles to Kalpani, up a fresh valley along an 
excellent road, were delightful, with heavily wooded heights to the 
right, and long stretches of grass to the high rocky tops on the left. 
Hissam-ud-din, who was coming along behind us, suddenly saw a 
big female bear with a cub grazing between some trees up the slope 
on the right. He sat down and sent back for his rifle, but, after 
waiting some time, she was eventually frightened by some ponies 
and dashed off up the hill. 

September 7th The hour of dawn felt singularly icy next morn- 
ing, Kalpani being about 10,000 feet, but with sweaters, thick puttoo 
suits, leather coats, to say nothing of Gilgit boots, we found that 
once in the saddle we were very comfortable. We had to cross the 
Kamri Pass, 14,000 feet, about eight miles from Kalpani, but the 
road was good with a wonderful gradient, and we were at the top 
in one and three-quarter hours. We soon mounted above the tree 
belt and then on up through a grass valley with lovely wild flowers 
in profusion, the masses of delphiniums in particular being glorious. 
Luckily another clear bright day, and looking back we still had 
wonderful views of Nanga Parbat. It is a magnificent mountain 
with many different peaks, but not so individual or interesting as 
Rakaposhi. The unfortunate Mela Ram had camped for the night 
and was very busy taking photos when we arrived, though blue 
with cold and his teeth chattering. Once over the col we descended 
into a typical Kashmir valley, perfectly beautiful in the morning sun. 
The fir trees were particularly fine, and we saw our first bracken 
down one of the slopes and bright patches of red millet down towards 
the river. We breakfasted at the Kamri bungalow, six miles below 
the Pass, and changed into cooler clothes before going on again 
down to the river Kishanjunga. After a twenty-eight and a half 
mile march we reached Gurais, our next halt, at noon. 

September 8th—An easy road took us to Karagbal, thirteen miles, 
through scenery that reminded one of the Hartz Mountains. Then 
fifteen miles more up a well-made road through the deodar forests 
to Tragbal, reaching the top of the Pass about 11,000 to 12,000 feet 
after eleven miles. We dismounted on the top and had a look 
round. Below us the Wular Lake and the rivers, and away to the 
left Srinagar indistinct behind a hill, To the left Haramukh, a 
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table-like hill rising above the others and still covered in snow. To 
the right and left below us were endless nullahs and hills covered 
with fir and other forest trees. Down the road a few miles was 
Tragbal, where a good bungalow and an early lunch awaited us, 
also a wonderful present of fruit with pears that could hardly be 
beaten. We finished the riding part of the tour with a really good 
effort. We had twelve more miles to do before reaching Bandipur, 
a total of forty for the day. The kit arrived at Tragbal at 2.45, and 
we had roo coolies waiting for it. They literally charged the 
transport as it came in, whipped the boxes off the mules, and were 
off down the khud by 3 o’clock. Half of them were spare men, 
and between them they humped the baggage down, and had got it 
on the boats by 7 o’clock. We started later and took a steep, rocky 
pathway down the khud. We were soon very hot, and the Chief 
was in shirt-sleeves. We certainly passed through a variety of 
climates between 4.30 a.m. and 7.30 p.m., while changing our altitude 
by 8,000 feet. At last we finished our scramble and were down on 
the road again. It was getting dark as we pushed along the last 
three or four miles of road to the river where our boats were moored. 
Our riding and walking tour of seven hundred and fifty-six miles 
in 32 travelling days ended at a hand gallop through the straggling 
villages tound Bandipur, reaching the house-boats just as it was 
getting dark. A bath, an excellent dinner and a bottle to celebrate 
the finish ended a perfect day. 

September gth.—We were awakened at 4 a.m. by horrible noises 
of shouts and groans. They had started paddling us over the Wular 
Lake, and each humble Hindu mariner was, according to his wont, 
encouraging his neighbour with loud shouts to row harder so that 
he might row less hard himself. We were in one of Hari Singh’s 
house-boats. There was a sitting-room, a dining-room, the Chief’s 
bedroom, and another room beyond his. We were up at 6.30 and 
climbed on to the roof to find a gorgeous morning. Our somewhat 
cumbrous boat was being towed along by two shikaris filled with 
paddlers, who shouted with renewed energy when we appeared. 
We had just crossed the lake and were going up the river to Sopor. 
A few house-boats were dotted about, and the occupants were mostly 
out paddling about in small shikaris. We finished up at the bridge 
at Sopor, where comfortable cars met us and drove us quickly into 
Srinagar through groves of huge poplars, to the Residency. 

September 10oth——We were in great comfort in the Resident’s 
very charming house and heavenly garden. Hari Singh mounted 
us at polo and very well too, and we beat a team consisting of Hari 
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Singh, Mohamed Bahadur and two others. Next day we went out 
to a bear drive where there were unfortunately no bear, the day after 
a trip up to Gulmarg for the day, and then off to Simla, staying a 
night at Murree on the way. 

It had been a wonderful trip, and the Chief’s tour among 
- these seldom visited Chiefs had created a great impression. 
Moreover, we had been lucky in our weather, in spite of the 
bad spell when shooting, for within a week or ten days of our 
passing through Chitral, the two bridges over the river had been 
carried away by a spate. The two orderlies Illam Din and Jagat 
Singh going on ahead of us to Srinagar, were caught going up the 
long rocky ascent from Ramghat to Doyen in the storm we had 
encountered out shooting, and were imprisoned between two heavy 
landslides and could not be got out for 27 hours. So back to the 
office and the daily routine. But the charm of it all remains, the 
glory of the snow mountains, the torrents off the glaciers, the solitude 
of the deep rocky gorges, and the roar of the rushing rivers. 


(Concluded) 


THE DOCTRINE OF CLOSE-SUPPORT 
ARTILLERY 


(With Map) 
By BreveT Lievut.-CoLoney E. C. Anstey, D.S.O., R.A. 


So long ago as January, 1924, a writer in the Army Quarterly * voiced 
the desires of artillerymen for the elucidation of a doctrine to guide 
them in their close support of infantry. No great light appears 
to have been shed on the subject since the appearance of that article. 
Moreover, the uncertainty that hangs round the subject is not felt 
only by gunners. Infantry commanders from company officers 
upwards feel vaguely that the official recognition of close supporting 
guns, the decision to allot normally a pack howitzer battery to each 
infantry brigade in the attack, place on their shoulders added 
responsibilities of an undefined nature. There is a widespread 
feeling in the Army, unconfined to one arm, that the Regulations 
are not sufficiently explicit on the subject. It may be said that 
queries resolve themselves in the main into two generic problems 
centring round the manner of employment of close supporting guns 
on the one hand and the respective responsibilities of infantryman 
and gunner regarding their handling on the other. Yet the doctrine 
is there, in the spirit of our Regulations, and its elucidation is not 
too difficult. 

The ground for discussion will be cleared by a recognition of 
four main categories into which fall guns in battle as regards their 
place in the chain of command. 

(a) Guns which are not supporting any particular troops and 
are under the direct control of the C.R.A. Such guns are those 
employed on counter-battery work, for instance, but are available 
to be switched on to the front of any unit encountering serious 
difficulties ; or guns employed by the C.R.A. for successive con- 
centrations in different parts of the field. 

(6) Guns which are employed in direct support of certain 
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specified infantry units but which remain under the orders of 
the C.R.A. Such guns are sometimes affiliated to the specified 
units, and this implies that their commander maintains the closest 
liaison with the infantry commander to whom he is affiliated and 
meets his wishes regarding the application of his artillery fire so far 
as is possible without conflicting with the orders of the C.R.A. 

(c) Guns which are placed under the orders of infantry com- 
manders either for a special tactical operation, or in the late stages 
of an attack when the advance has carried them beyond the control 
of the C.R.A. The moment when these guns are to pass under 
the direct command of infantry commanders is usually laid down 
in the C.R.A.’s orders for the attack. But when this cannot be 
laid down in advance, the change in command takes place 
as soon aS communication with the C.R.A. breaks down. The 
artillery brigade commander has to decide whether the time has 
come when the C.R.A. would wish him to place himself under 
the infantry commander’s orders, tell the infantry commander 
accordingly, and notify the C.R.A. as soon as possible of what he has 
done. 

(d) Close-support guns, placed under the orders of the infantry 
brigade commander whom they are supporting. Such guns have 
sometimes been known as infantry or accompanying guns. In 
India the General Staff has decided to call them close-support guns. 

The first question that arises is, why are close-support guns 
required? Their réle is to destroy little centres of resistance, 
such as machine-gun nests, only disclosed by the infantry advance 
and capable of stopping or checking it; to engage anti-tank 
guns; and to fire on tanks. It may be fobjected that this is 
exactly the réle of the tank. It is quite true. But for the 
present, at all events, the tank will not always be there when 
required, especially when first contact is being gained and the 
tanks are being held back for the disclosure of important objectives. 
The French have many hundreds of tanks compared with us. Yet 
they call the tank, from the infantry point of view, a weapon de luxe, 
and insist with great urgency that the infantry must be prepared 
to make its way forward with its own accompanying weapons. 
Again, why should not the supporting artillery behind, with assistant 
observing officers pushed well forward, do the work? The answer 
is because the help the infantry requires must be given immediately ; 
it must be fire directed against very small targets possibly quite close 
to the attacking troops ; directed by some one in very close touch 
with the infantry. However good communications may be, it 
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cannot be pretended that they are absolutely reliable Moreover, 
the supporting guns will be firing on more distant targets, perhaps 
on a time programme, and may be suffering from the counter-battery 
fire of theenemy. The rapid and accurate engagement of such small 
targets as the writer is referring to cannot be counted on, whereas 
guns well forward can open fire rapidly on hostile tanks, appearing 
suddenly from smoke, mist or dips in the ground, and on anti-tank 
guns unexpectedly disclosing themselves, targets which guns behind 
cover far back cannot hope to hit sufficiently quickly. Finally, 
the moral effect of guns with the infantry, served by men who are 
known to the troops, is considerable. 

Close-support guns may be considered, in fact, as fulfilling two 
functions. They cement together, so to speak, the covering fire 
afforded to the infantryman by his heavy machine guns with the fire 
of the artillery in rear; they fill in the inevitable gap between the 
two; and, secondly, they form a powerful reserve of fire by means 
of which the subordinate infantry commander can continually 
influence the fight. 

If this is borne in mind, it is possible to understand what is meant 
by an ideal close-supporting weapon. It must be mobile and 
inconspicuous in action and on the move; it must possess both 
curved and flat trajectories, a powerful shell, accuracy, rapidity of 
laying and of fire, and fair range. These characteristics are 
possessed to a considerable extent by the 3.7 in. pack howitzer. 

The above qualities impose three principles of employment : 
(1) economy of ammunition—a close-support gun should never be 
used if the affiliated guns can be utilized in time ; (ii) rapid engage- 
ment of target, t.e. the target must be knocked out before the close- 
support gun is spotted and draws fire ; and therefore (iii), frequent 
changes of position. 

The gun must be got out of action as soon as its work is done. 
This will enable it to be employed at different points of the front 
in succession where it is most required. 

The problem which now has to be confronted is how an infantry 
commander with close-support guns placed under his orders is going 
to put the above-mentioned principles into practice. Where do his 
responsibilities end and those of the gunners begin? ‘These 
questions go to the heart of the matter. 

He can keep, the: guns’ underj;his own hand and switch their 
concentrated fire about his front ; or he can tell them off to support 
certain of his sub-units, still keeping them under his hand for 
concentrations, etc.; or he can distribute them to his sub-units 
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and wash his hands of them ; or finally he can keep them for the 
present in reserve. In country which is much enclosed decentralized 
control is almost forced upon a commander ; in open rolling country 
centralized control will probably be best. The ground generally 
dictates the answer, but, before deciding on what to do, hark back 
to the second of the two functions of close-support guns given above. 
It is to allow the infantry commander an additional weapon with 
which to influence the fire fight. A commander must, therefore, 
be very cautious in distributing these valuable weapons beyond 
his own control until it is unavoidable. 

It is worth examining here the teaching of the Germans on this 
subject. They attach such importance to the subject of accompany- 
ing weapons that they provide their regiments (corresponding to 
our brigades), in addition to their heavy machine guns, with 6 light 
mine throwers, 2 medium mine throwers and 6 guns, which, pending 
the evolution of a satisfactory infantry gun, will be field guns. 
They form part of the heavy armament of the regiment and it is 
believed will join them permanently on mobilization. In addition, 
special heavy anti-tank machine guns, known as the T.U.F., will 
be attached by a division to the leading units. Thus the Germans 
affirm that the art of command for the battalion commander consists 
in concentrating the fire action of different arms as the object of 
attack demands and of switching, or of redistributing, the fire afresh, 
as the situation is modified. Their Regulations then go on to say 
that ‘“‘ The infantry commanders assign them their probable targets, 
the approximate positions where they should remain in readiness 
or come into action and control the manner and the moment of 
their entry into action.” They look to decentralization as generally 
unavoidable and they lay down that all platoon commanders are 
to be trained to handle their platoons reinforced by heavy machine 
guns, mine throwers, and even a gun. The Italians have similar 
ideas, indeed, their organization provides heavy weapons for a 
battalion. The French are not quite so vigorous in their doctrine. 

Now although our Manual provides for close-support guns 
being placed under the orders of an infantry commander, they do 
not specify in the German manner how far these orders should go. 
The spirit of our Regulations, however, seems to be somewhat 
as follows: The senior artillery officer who is placed under the 
orders of an infantry commander fills the same position with regard 
to him as the C.R.A. of a division does to the divisional commander. 
It is laid down in F-.S.R., vol. I, sect. 64, that the C.R.A. prepares 
an artillery plan in cooperation with the General Staff and is 
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responsible for the execution of the divisional commander's 
orders so far as they affect the artillery. Thus the artillery plan 
is accepted by the divisional commander or is modified in accordance 
with his wishes. It then becomes his plan, and the orders issued 
to carry it into effect are his orders. In the same way must the 
senior artillery officer form a plan in cooperation with the infantry 
commander under whose orders he has been placed and the 
responsibility for the acceptance of it lies with the infantry commander. 
An infantry commander must know, therefore, whether an artillery 
appreciation and the plan founded on it is a good one; he must 
be prepared to demand modifications if it appears to him faulty or 
inadequate and must then accept the ultimate responsibility for it. 
It is obvious that this must be so. An infantry commander cannot 
evade responsibility for the tactical employment of the guns under 
his command. In other words, it is his business to decide where the 
shells are to be put, how many of them, and when they are to be 
fired ; the gunner is responsible for the gunnery. 

A little consideration will show that this conception of an 
infantryman’s responsibility is not overdrawn. Supposing a 
company, with a 3.7-in. howitzer attached, is checked by the fire of 
a machine gun which the men, with some trouble and a little delay, 
will be able to manceuvre out of position, whereas farther on a more 
dangerous obstacle can be foreseen for which artillery fire will be 
essential. The gunner, who cannot in this particular case shoot 
from behind cover, offers to run out into the open and knock the 
machine gun out with direct fire. Supposing the company com- 
mander agrees, gets his 3.7 put out of action, and, later on, fails to 
carry the bigger obstacle for want of close artillery support. Is 
the company commander not responsible ? 

It must be remembered, moreover, that in war the artillery com- 
mander of close-support guns may well be, not an officer, but a 
non-commissioned officer. He will probably be quite capable 
of directing his fire on to near targets. But the tactical handling 
of guns may not be his strong point. . 

Before passing on to tactical appreciations, there is one more 
point to notice. Tactics and gunnery will sometimes very nearly 
overlap, especially as regards the position of the guns in action. It 
is not for the infantry soldier to choose the positions of the guns. 
But it will often be necessary for him to decide whether the rapidity 
of direct fire is worth the risk of exposure, or whether he can afford 
the delay and ammunition expenditure possibly required by indirect 
fire from a position of greater safety. 
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The appreciation of an artillery tactical problem is approached 
in exactly the same way as that of any other tactical problem. It 
is only necessary to view the situation through the glasses of the 
gunner and to recognize what factors are of artillery significance. 

For example, the plan of action to be adopted by the artillery 
must depend to a great extent upon the positions and facilities of 
observation possessed by the enemy’s gunners. Attention must 
be given to the nature of the ground along the distant lines of 
approach and the nature of the hostile guns and their ranges must 
be ascertained. The nearer lines of approach and the positions 
of assembly must be studied, while the likely positions for the 
enemy’s machine guns and zones in which hostile tanks and gas 
can be utilized must be noted. The possibilities of counter-attacks 
and attacks from the air must also be taken into account by the 


gunners. 

The infantry plans of attack, of course, must affect the action of 
the artillery, especially the programme arranged for the machine 
guns. The support which may be counted upon from neighbour- 
ing troops or other arms must be considered—for instance, what 
arrangements are being made for counter-battery work and what 
is going to be the action of Air Force ? 

From the artillery point of view “‘ ground” generally means 
gun positions and O.P.’s, together with the approaches to them. 
The lines of approach for forward movements, therefore, must 
depend to a great extent on the tactical features on the battlefield. 

From the consideration of such points, and of many more like 
them, a commander will be faced with various alternatives. Should 
all the guns go into action or only some of them? or for the 
time being none? Should batteries take up positions of readiness 
or observation? How much direct support and how much close 
support should be given? Is fire to be observed or predicted ? 
Can it be registered or must guns remain silent until zero hour to 
gain surprise ? 

To make the matter clearer the writer suggests the following 
example. (See map.) 


OPENING SITUATION 


A White Force, consisting of an infantry brigade with attached 
troops (including 2 pack batteries), has moved eastward down the 
Ebble Valley and has anticipated Red troops coming from the 
north at the Longford Castle crossings over the river Avon. In 
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order to carry out his task of holding a bridgehead through Alderbury 
for forty-eight hours, the White infantry brigade commander has 
allotted three battalion sectors as under : 

Right Sector—1st Battn. : Witherington Ring to Hightrees Wood 

(excl.). 
Centre Sector—2nd Battn.: Hightrees Wood (incl.) to Hole 
Farm (incl.). 

Left Sector—3rd Battn.: Hill go (B 1885) to Belmont. 

Field batteries, not available when the White infantry brigade 
was hastily dispatched on its special mission, are following but 
cannot arrive before 15.00 hours. 

At 10.15 hours the White Force commander, who was with 
his advanced guard commander (O.C. 2nd Battn.) at Home Farm 
(B 17), learned that the leading infantry had reached the school 
in B 27 and smithy in B 17 without meeting the enemy. At this 
moment rifle fire is heard from the north. A few minutes later the 
cavalry of the Force (‘‘ A” Sqn. roth White Regt.), dispatched 
northward at 10.00 hours with Ashley Hill (B 09) as its first objective, 
reports its patrols were fired on from the north, and north-east 
on reaching Sand Pit and Saw Pit (B 18). A further message 
states an attempt to move towards the right was checked by hostile 
fire from Hole Farm, which appeared to be firmly held. 

At this time the 3rd Battn. (head of the main body) is visible 
approaching Home Farm from the bridge. The staff captain riding 
up reports that the two bridges have proved too weak to carry tanks. 
The R.E. estimate 4 hours will be required to strengthen them. 

No information from the air is to hand. 

The Force commander orders 2nd Battn. to reconnoitre Hole 
Farm and rush it at once if that appears feasible ; if not, then to 
prepare to attack it under pack artillery covering fire at 11.45 hours 
in concert with an attack directed northward on to their allotted 
sector by the 3rd Battn. supported by the sth Pack (How.) Bty. 
at present halted near Longford Farm. The battery commander 
is at brigade headquarters. Preparations for this attack are to be 
covered by the cavalry remaining on the line it is now on. It is 
now 10.30 hours. 

The 3rd Battn. commander, having studied his map, selects the 
Sand Pit from which to make his reconnaissance and finally issues 
orders to his company commanders from there at 10.50 hours. 
The plan in brief is as follows : to form up under cover of Lower 
Bigmans Copse and Shootend Copse, make Hill 90 and the spur 
running down to Shootend his first objective with two companies, 
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and then pivoting on Hill go, leapfrog another company to capture 
the final objective, namely the main ridge running from Hill go 
to Belmont. ‘Taking the easiest line of resistance regarding the guns 
in a fashion unfortunately not uncommon in the Army, he asks the 
battery commander to support him and to engage any targets which 
appear to be checking the infantry. 

Having been given a free hand in this reprehensible way, the 
battery commander in his turn studies his map. Now he happens 
to be an excellent gunner who has made a considerable name for 
himself as a shot with a battery. Unfortunately, he has had little 
training in the tactical handling of artillery. He notes that guns 
placed on the Downs just west of Longford Park will enfilade the 
first objective at the very comfortable range of 2,500 yards. Canter- 
ing back through the park, he finds that as soon as he gets high 
enough to see over the trees of the Grove, the Shootend—Belmont 
road is clearly marked by the lines of trees above the tops of which 
the whole of the spur forming the battalion objective is in view. 
Impressed by the good observation and remembering the great 
effect in enfilade of the shrapnel with which his howitzers have 
recently been provided, the battery commander places his guns 
without further ado about 400 yards north of Longford Farm,> 
nicely concealed from hostile artillery should any appear, and 
observes from the ridge just above them, sending a reliable non- 
commissioned officer with a couple of signallers to accompany the 
battalion commander and communicate his wishes. He notes to 
his satisfaction that he can just see the chimneys of Hole Farm, 
and reflects that, if trouble comes from there, he will be able to help 
in its bombardment. 

For the battalion commander to abrogate in this manner his 
responsibilities regarding the employment of the guns placed under 
his orders is deplorable. He should at the least have asked the 
battery commander to let him know as soon as possible how he 
proposed to support the attack and, on hearing the plan outlined 
above, he would have required no knowledge of the technique of 
gunnery to appreciate its shortcomings. Thus a justifiable criticism 
by the battalion commander might have been as follows : 

‘* But you are giving me no close support at all. Iam particularly 
anxious that you should be able to knock out for me machine guns 
or other points of resistance situated outside the area of our attack, 
such as near Hole Farm or in the hedges and buildings along the 
road. Further, what arrangements have you made to deal with 
tanks? Surely you do not propose to take them on from behind 
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cover 2,500 yards away ? I quite approve of your using some of 
your guns from west of Longford Park if you think that is the best 
area. But I must insist on at least a section being detailed to act 
in close support to engage rapidly such targets as I have suggested, 
and to act as anti-tank guns in the consolidation. 

‘“‘ But further than this, have you no fire plan? What are the 
guns going to shoot at when the attack opens ? ”’ 

There is no space here for tracing the appreciation leading up 
to a sound and adequate artillery plan in detail which should have 
passed through the battery commander’s mind. The writer is 
only concerned with the manner in which the battalion commander 
fulfils his responsibilities regarding the guns under his command. 
He has assured himself in the above manner before the fight begins 
that he is receiving the nature of support he requires. How does 
he handle the guns after the opening of the action ? 

The fire of his supporting guns (i.e. the 5th Pack Battery, less 
one section) is directed in the first instance in accordance with a 
time-table in which any suggestions offered by the leading company 
commanders were embodied and which was framed to fit in with 
the action of the machine guns, That time-table, being part of 
the artillery plan, has received the approval of the battalion com- 
mander. The section detailed for close support is kept by the 
battalion commander under his own hand in the neighbourhood 
of battalion headquarters. Such targets as have already been 
located are being engaged by the remainder of the battery. The 
attack opens. Hole Farm, a strongly built stone building, resists 
the assaults of the 2nd Battn., and, as soon as “‘ A’ Company of the 
3rd Battn. crosses Sand Pit Spur, it comes under accurate enfilade 
fire from a machine gun covered by solid masonry from the south 
and south-west and invulnerable therefore to the fire of the guns 
on Longford Down. This is a type of target for which the close- 
support guns have been waiting. One gun is pushed into action 
just below the Sand Pit and the enemy’s machine gun is knocked out 
in a few rounds.® 

“A”? Company immediately resumes its advance and Hill go 
is shortly afterwards occupied. One gun is run up on to Sand Pit 
Spur covering Hill 80, ready to engage hostile tanks if they appear on 
the crest, while the section commander reconnoitres on Hill go to 
see whether anti-tank defence can be better assured from the flanks 
or forward slopes of the hill itself. ‘This is an important duty the 


_* Only if it can be accurately located. If not accurately located, it must be 
blinded by H.E. and smoke while the infantry works up to it, 
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officer alone is competent to perform. Notice that the battalion 
commander would be left without any artillery officer with him 
unless the battery commander has handed over control to the senior 
officer with the guns as he should have done. He is the artillery 
adviser to the battalion commander and must watch closely the 
tactical situation. 

The first objective having been gained, “‘ C ’”” Company is ordered 
to pass through “‘ B ”’ and to seize the second objective. ‘‘ B ”’ Com- 
pany has reported that the enemy appears to have prepared hastily 
for defence the buildings and gardens at B 1385 (called High Place) 
and that a patrol working down the road was fired on from St. 
Mary’s Grange. The battalion commander accordingly asks his 
artillery commander whether he can engage High Place for 5 minutes 
from the opening of ‘‘ B”” Company’s attack: whilst one of the 
close-support guns is worked down the road into a position from 
which it can put three or four shells into St. Mary’s Grange under 
cover of which the infantry can rush it. The machine guns are to 
enfilade the Sand Pit—Lodge road. 

No sooner are these points in the hands of the attackers than the 
guns are heard firing rapidly and the smoke of their shells can be 
seen rising beyond Peter’s Finger (B 09). A message from the 
battery explains that motor vehicles coming from the north-east have 
been checked near Milford Farm (800 yards north-west of Peter’s 
Finger), and that casualties have been inflicted on the enemy while 
getting out of them. The battalion commander asks his gunner 
to try and delay the advance of these reinforcements and consults 
with him as to the advisability of using the close-support gun, now 
near Shootend, on the road to engage armoured cars. Meanwhile, 
he is anxious to push on to his final objective as quickly as possible 
before the hostile reinforcements can come up. He orders the 
right close-support gun, therefore, to abandon temporarily its 
passive réle and to help ‘‘ C ” Company to clear the little copse and 
thick hedges east of Belmont. As soon as these are captured, the 
two close-support guns are disposed at once for defence. They 
are to fire on the south exits of Dogkennel Farm which are too 
close to their own infantry for the direct support guns to engage 
with safety. The position selected for them is about the “r” of 
Salisbury in B 18 with alternative positions a few yards to their 
right from which they can command the valley and spurs to the 
north should a tank attack develop from that direction. Meanwhile, 
the battery commander is. working out his artillery defensive plan 
for submission to the battalion commander for his approval. 
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To sum up, this little study seeks to illustrate the following 
points: (i) the difference between affiliated and close-support 
guns ; (11) the use of close-support guns only on targets which the 
affliated guns cannot engage in time; (iii) the importance of the 
infantry commander examining the artillery plan before the fight 
begins and demanding modifications if it does not promise him 
the support which he requires ; (iv) the power of influencing the 
fight at a critical period (e.g. the clearing of the final objective in 
the above example) conferred on a commander who keeps his close- 
support guns in hand; (v) the value of having close-support guns 
well forward to undertake anti-tank defence with the least possible 
delay ; and (vi) the relationship between an infantry commander 
and the artillery commander placed under his orders. 

In the above example it is clear that, had no guns been brought 
up in close support, the attack might have been delayed sufficiently 
by the enemy to allow his reinforcements to arrive in time to secure 
the position his advanced troops were holding. The White Force 
might then have failed to establish an adequate bridgehead and 
the success of the whole operation would have been endangered. 
The responsibility for non-success would have rested in such 
circumstances, not on the artillery commander who failed to 
appreciate the necessity for giving close support, but on the battalion 
commander who abrogated his responsibilities regarding the guns 
placed under his orders and permitted their faulty tactical employ- 
ment. 
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THE TURKISH GENERAL STAFF HISTORY OF 
THE CAMPAIGN IN GALLIPOLI 


(With Maps) 


INTRODUCTION 


THE following pages are an analysis of the more interesting portions 
of the Turkish Official History of the Dardanelles campaign—the 
first official narrative of this phase of the Great War yet published 
by any of the combatants. Certain minor matters form the sub- 
ject of footnotes ; the text gives the Turkish story as told in the 
History itself, and the comments are those of the Turkish General 
Staff. 


I. THE GALLIPOLI PENINSULA AND ITS DEFENCES 


The defences of the Gallipoli Peninsula at the date of first 
mobilization (2nd of August, 1914) were singularly defective. The 
guns were old short-range, slow-firing pieces, and the available 
supply of ammunition was small. In the forts there in all were 
some 103 guns of calibre of 6 ins. or upwards, but of these 
only 12 had ranges of over 10,000 yards, the remainder varying 
between 9,750 and 7,500 yards. During the next six months, 
however, much was done to remedy this state of affairs. By the 
15th of February, 1915, 8 additional 6-in. howitzer batteries had 
been established on the shores of Erenkeui Bay; 9g minefields, 
with light guns on shore to protect them, had been laid down in 
the neighbourhood of the Narrows ; 8 searchlights were installed, 
and a number of alternative battery positions constructed. The 
peninsula was at this time held by the 7th and 9th Turkish Divi- 
sions, with 6 additional gendarmerie battalions, the front run- 
ning from the Gulf of Saros to Cape Eski Stamboul, facing 
Tenedos. 

On the 2nd of November, 1914, Russia proposed to England an 
attack on the Gallipoli Peninsula, in order to draw off some of the 
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Turkish troops from before her hard-pressed Caucasus Armies. It 
was decided that as the force of 100,000 men considered to be 
necessary for a serious attack by land was not available, the Fleet 
alone should act ; 14 British and 4 French ships were allotted for 
this operation, while a French division and a British division were 
held in readiness to occupy the forts after their destruction by 
the Fleet. 


II. THE NavaL ATTACKS, 19TH OF FEBRUARY—18TH OF MARCH 


Between the rgth and 26th of February the Allied Fleets 
bombarded and finally silenced the four forts at the entrance 
to the Dardanelles. The 5th and r9th Turkish Divisions were 
at once sent to the peninsula to reinforce the 2 divisions already 
there. 

From the 26th of February to the gth of March the interior 
forts and batteries and the minefields became the principal objectives 
of attack. Despite incessant efforts, the Turkish guns were never 
effectively silenced, while the mines in Erenkeui Bay remained 
intact despite the constant activity of the Allied mine-sweepers. 
The interior of the channel, however, was swept up to the first 
minefield between Dardanos and the mouth of the Soghan Dere, 
and on the 8th and gth of March the Allied warships for the first 
time entered the Straits and engaged the central batteries at close 
range, but were beaten off. 

On the 18th of March the main attack by the Allied Fleets took 
place; 15 vessels entered the Straits, while others engaged the 
batteries on the Asiatic coast south of Kum Kale. By 2 p.m. 
considerable damage had been done to the defences, and the situa- 
tion had become critical, Shortly afterwards, however, several 
Allied ships were sunk or put out of action, and these losses caused 
the withdrawal of the remainder of the Fleet, after an engagement 
of seven hours. The Turkish casualties amounted to 118 killed 
and wounded; 8 guns put out of action, and several ammunition 
stores and barracks destroyed. The Allies, on the other hand, had 
3 large ships and 2 smaller craft sunk, and 3 other large ships 
seriously damaged. With this unsuccessful attempt the naval 
attack on the Dardanelles ended. 


Comments 


All previous peace-time study had gone to show that the forcing 
of the Dardanelles, which turned out to be a matter of such vital 
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interest to the Entente Powers, could only be ensured by a joint 
naval and military expedition. It seems, therefore, to have been 
an error to entrust to the Fleet alone the formidable task of forcing 
its way through a strongly defended channel 45 miles long and 4 
miles wide under conditions in which surprise was out of the 
question. It might surely have been possible, in the three and 
half months which elapsed between the outbreak of war and the 
opening of the attack by sea, to collect the necessary troops to 
cooperate in the enterprise. Up till the 25th of February, in fact, 
the British would have had to deal only with 2 divisions, 1 on 
either side of the straits, so that their disembarcation and occupation 
of one bank or the other would have met with little effective resist- 
ance and their ships could meanwhile have destroyed the interior 
defences of the channel. 

The penetration of the Allied squadron into Erenkeui Bay on 
the 18th of March, before its waters had been effectively swept 
for mines, seems to have been unduly audacious, and was the 
prime cause of its serious losses. 

The decision of the Turkish High Command to concentrate 
all its energies and resources, after the outbreak of war, on perfecting 
the interior defences of the Dardanelles rather than those at its 
mouth, was justified by events. The latter could not have long 
resisted the superior fire of the hostile ships in the channel which 
were bound to be exposed to the defenders’ fire at medium or short 
ranges, and could not make the best use of their own powerful 
weapons. 


III. THE OPERATIONS ON THE PENINSULA: ARIBURNU AND SEDDUL 
BAHR (25TH OF APRIL—3IST OF JULY) 


1. The Turkish Defensive Preparations (19th of March—2s5th of April) 


On the receipt of information that 40,000 French and 50,000 
British troops were being assembled at Lemnos for the forcing of 
the Dardanelles, the Turkish High Command formed a new Fifth 
Army, under the command of the German General Liman von 
Sanders. When the latter took charge at the end of March he 
found his command organized and disposed as follows: gth Divi- 
sion at the head of the Gulf of Saros; 7th Division Bulair- 
Gallipoli ; gth Division on either side of the mouth of the Straits 
from Anafarta to Yeni Keui on the Asiatic coast; 11th Division 
south of the gth around Yeni Shehr, with one regiment and some 
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gendarmerie battalions covering its flanks ; 19th Division in reserve 
at Maidos. 

The troops were at first disposed so as to oppose from the 
first any hostile attempt to set foot on shore; but von Sanders, 
considering that such a policy would lead to heavy losses from the 
fire of the hostile fleet, decided to hold the coastline with weak 
detachments only, and withdrew the remainder to positions in rear, 
from which counter-attacks could be delivered against any enemy 
who should succeed in landing. His forces were redistributed in 
three groups : 

5th and 7th Divisions, Gulf of Saros, with a cavalry brigade 
watching the northern shore of the Gulf. 

gth Division, southern part of the peninsula. | 

3rd and r1th Divisions, Asiatic coast. 

19th Division (reserve), Maidos. 

The Allied force, 4 British divisions and 1 French division, 
was now ready to assume the offensive. Sir Ian Hamilton’s plan 
was to effect his main landing on the 25th of April around Sedd ul 
Bahr, and to march on Achi Baba, covered on his right by a force 
set on shore at Gaba Tepe and marching by way of Koja Chemen 
Tepe on Mal Tepe. Demonstrations would meantime be carried 
out by the landing of a French regiment at Kum Kale, and by 
naval activity in the Gulf of Saros and Besika Bay. 


2. The Landing and the Subsequent Operations (25th of Apnl— 
8th of May) 


In the Gaba Tepe area the enemy, landing at dawn, drove back 
the single Turkish battalion of the gth Division on outpost duty 
as far as the line Kemal Yeri—Chunuk Bair, but was then forced 
back to the ridge overlooking the beach, which he succeeded in 
retaining, and on the next day even regained some of the lost ground. 

At Sedd ul Bahr the British attempted to disembark at five 
different points from Morto Bay to west of Krithia. In the centre 
they made but little headway at the price of very high casualties ; 
their gains at Morto Bay were greater, but their left detachment 
was repulsed and forced to re-embark. Next morning the single 
Turkish battalion which had held this front was drawn back to the 
new line, Kharab Dam—hill 83, south of Krithia, then being con- 
solidated by the 9th Division. 

In the Kum Kale area the French, after seizing the village and 
repulsing several attempts to retake it, were withdrawn on the 
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evening of the 26th of April. The other demonstrations were not 
sufficiently imposing to prevent the dispatch of the 5th and 7th 
Divisions from Saros, and the 11th and part of the 3rd from Asia, 
to reinforce the Gaba Tepe and Sedd ul Bahr fronts held by Essad 
Pasha’s III Corps. Owing to the presence of the Allied sub- 
marines, only two regiments per night could be ferried across the 
Straits to Akbach, so that the reinforcements came up but slowly 
and the enemy consequently had leisure to consolidate his gains. 

On the 27th of April the 19th Division executed a counter- 
offensive in the Gaba Tepe area which made considerable progress 
on the right wing, and maintained its gains despite fierce efforts 
by the enemy next day to recover them. On the 1st of May the 
attack was renewed; the Turks could now put into line 20 batta- 
lions (18,000 men) and made their main effort in the centre, where 
the bulk of the 5th Division was employed. Fighting went on all 
day, but no success was achieved. Both sides now set to work to 
consolidate their positions in this sector. The Turkish losses here 
from the 25th of April to the 4th of May totalled over 14,000 men ; 
those of the British some 8,000. 

Meanwhile, on the 27th of April, the enemy had pressed forward 
in the Sedd ul Bahr area as far as the line Eski Hissarlik—mouth of 
the Sighin Dere; the Turkish front, held by the gth Division, 
was at one time broken east of the Krithia road, but the situation 
was restored. An attempt, however, made on the night of the 1st 
of May, to expel the British from their positions on the front Yasi 
Tepe—Kharab Dam failed, although it was carried out by the 
18,000 men of the oth and 7th Divisions. The troops of the 7th 
Division secured a considerable initial success, some units pene- 
trating as far as Morto Bay, but they were counter-attacked on their 
right flank and driven back after daylight with heavy loss. The 
gth Division made no progress whatever. 

Two nights later, the 15th Division from Constantinople having 
come into line, the attack was renewed, but with no better success. 
As a result of these expensive failures, Weber Pasha, G.O.C. 
15th Division, took over control of this front vice von Sodenstern, 
and his command was renamed the ‘‘ Southern Group ”; Essad 
Pasha retained command of the Northern Group in the Gaba Tepe 
(Ari Burnu) area. Weber Pasha found that in his sector few or no 
defences had been created, units and formations were much split 
up, officers were short, ammunition stocks were running low, and 
the infantry, numbering 31 battalions, had been reduced by casualties 
to a rifle strength of less than 15,000. So serious did the situation 
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appear, that he at first considered it advisable to withdraw the whole 
front to Achi Baba and actually obtained the approval of the Army 
Command for this move, which would have been carried out, but 
for the protests of the commander of the Northern Group which 
resulted in Weber Pasha being instructed to consolidate and hold 
his existing front. 

Meanwhile, the British had received reinforcements of three 
brigades ® and the French one infantry regiment, and more were 
known to be on the way. Two brigades from Ari Burnu were also 
transferred to the Sedd ul Bahr front for a new attack, which 
opened on the sth of May ; 25,000 Allies assailed the Turkish front 
without success, while, on the 7th, only small gains were achieved 
by the French on the right of the attack, and at once lost again. 
On the 8th, further assaults were delivered along the whole front 
with little success, and at the end of the three days’ fighting the 
Turkish positions had everywhere been maintained intact. 

The Allied losses in these operations had been very heavy— 
over 25,000 men in all. Up to the 5th of May the British losses on 
the Sedd ul Bahr front alone amounted to close on 14,000 men.t 


3. The Period of Trench Attacks (10th of May—31st of Fuly) 


Enver Pasha, having visited the peninsula on the roth of May, 
ordered that a general attack should be delivered on the front of 
the Northern Group on the arrival of the 2nd Division. This attack 
took place early on the 19th, and was carried out by the 19th, 5th, 
and and 16th Divisions, in that order from right to left, some 
42,000 men in all; the main effort was directed by the 2nd Division 
against the enemy’s centre. Qnly on the front of the 19th Division 
was there any success, and such gains as were made were lost again 
in the course of the morning. The 2nd Division suffered very 
heavily, and the offensive was broken off. Subsequent counter- 
attacks by the enemy were repulsed. The Turkish casualties in this 
unfortunate affair amounted to 10,000 men.{ 

On the southern front the Turkish 9th and 12th Divisions held 
the line in face of 3 British (31,000 men) and 2 French divisions 
(22,000 men). Early on the 4th of June, the Allied Fleet and artillery 


* Two brigades only, in actual fact—the 29th Indian Brigade and one brigade 
of the 42nd Division. 

t The total casualties for the period on both the Helles and Anzac fronts 
amounted to less than this figure ; 6,000 would probably cover the losses suffered 
at Helles only. 

{ British casualties were about 600 all told. 
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commenced a heavy bombardment, which was shortly followed by 
@ general infantry advance all along the line. The gth Division 
held its ground, but the two front lines of trenches in the sector 
of the 12th Division were lost. This offensive was continued next 
day on the front from the Krithia Dere and the Kanly Dere, but 
without success. On the 6th, the 9th Division counter-attacked and 
re-established itself in the few trenches it had lost two days before, 
after fierce and prolonged fighting ; the 12th Division’s counter- 
offensive proved, however, costly and fruitless. The Turkish losses in 
the three days’ fighting amounted to 9,000 men ;_ those of the enemy 
to 8,000 on the first day alone. Both divisions were now relieved on 
this front, which from the 15th of June was held by the 11th, 7th 
and 2nd Divisions, in that order from right to left ; while the 6th 
Division from Saros relieved the 15th Division. 

On the arst of June the French, who for the past week had been 
steadily bombarding the 2nd Division’s sector near the Kerevez 
Dere, attacked and seized hill 83. Furious fighting and heavy shell- 
ing continued all that day and the next, only dying down with the 
coming of night on the 22nd. The 2nd Division, whose losses had 
totalled 6,000 men, more than double those of the enemy, had to be 
relieved by the 12th Division and withdrawn to refit. 

On the 28th, the British in their turn assumed the offensive in 
the Sighin Dere sector, where they secured the whole of the Turkish 
front line and penetrated as far as the Ketchi Dere stream. Their 
losses were 1,750 as against the Turkish 2,000. Three fresh Turkish 
regiments were dispatched to this sector on the 29th and 3oth, but 
no impression was made on the enemy. To meet the danger 
threatening the right flank of the Southern Group, two fresh divi- 
sions (the 5th from the Ariburnu front and the 3rd from Asia) were 
brought up for a strong counter-offensive on either side of the 
Sighin Dere. Lack of adequate artillery preparation and shortage 
of munitions prevented any success, and this attack of 13,000 men, 
launched on the morning of the 5th of July, quickly came to a 
standstill. This battle, the bloodiest hitherto fought on the 
peninsula, cost the Turks over 16,000 men, of whom one-third fell 
on the sth of July. It was now decided to refrain from further 
attacks and to send Wehib Pasha’s Second Army (V and XIV Corps, 
8th, roth, 13th and 14th Divisions) to reinforce the Fifth Army. 
Wehib Pasha took over command of the southern front on the gth 
of July ; but before the first of his troops arrived, on the 2oth, the 
Allies had again attacked. 

On the 12th, the British 52nd Division and 2 French divisions, 
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after a bombardment in the course of which 70,000 shells fell on 
the Turkish trenches, assailed the front held by the 1st, r1th, 7th 
and 4th Turkish Divisions between the Kerevez Dere and the Krithia 
road. The 4th Division was driven back along the whole of its 
front, and the enemy, pushing in between it and the 7th Division 
on its right, forced back the left of the latter. During the night 
the 7th Division recovered some of the lost ground, but the 
counter-attacks of the 4th Division were heavily repulsed. On 
the morrow, although the 4th and 7th Divisions preserved intact 
their second trench lines, neither they nor the 6th Division could 
recover their losses of the previous day. The Allies lost in these 
two days’ fighting some 4,000 men, of whom three-quarters were 
British ; the Turks lost close on 10,000 men. Shortly after this, 
the arrival of the troops of the Second Army permitted the relief 
of the shattered 11th, 6th and 7th Divisions. 

During the whole period from the 25th of April to the 31st of 
July, the Turkish losses amounted in all to 58,461 men, those of the 
Allies to 30,079.* 


4. Comments. 


(a) The Assailant’s Operations.—Sir Ian Hamilton’s decision to 
land his troops in the area most suitable for the establishment of a 
base of operations, and to execute two naval demonstrations at Saros 
and Besika Bay to veil his main purpose, was in accordance with 
sound principles ; but had these demonstrations been made more 
realistic by the landing of small bodies of troops they would have 
been more likely to achieve their object of detaining a large part of 
the defending forces from the true point of attack. 

The locality of the second demonstration was well chosen, 
admitting as it did of covering fire from the sea from three sides. 
The troops once on shore, however, were a long way from their 
true objective, the forts commanding the interior of the channel, 
and were also exposed to enfilade fire from the Asiatic shore. 

The landing at Gaba Tepe with the object of cutting the com- 
munications between the northern and southern portions of the 
peninsula was judicious, as was also the subsequent decision to 
transfer the main operations to this front. 

One cause of the lack of success of the first landing at Sedd ul 


* This is unfortunately a considerable under-estimate. The British casualties 
from all causes from the 25th of April to the 31st of July totalled over 50,000 
men. It is probable that the French casualties would bring this up to a figure 
not less than that given for the Turkish Army. 
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Bahr was the premature disembarcation of the troops before the 
defenders had been shaken by a prolonged and effective bom- 
bardment. Little real headway was made even at the price of 
cruel losses ; whereas, if the preparation had been more methodical 
and effective, better results might have been achieved at less 
cost. 

Had the British been able to throw stronger forces ashore at 
Gaba Tepe, either by reinforcing more rapidly those first disembarked 
or by landing on a broader front, the initial successful advance of 
2,500 yards in depth might have been extended so as to include the 
ridges overlooking the Straits, and a serious, perhaps fatal, blow 
struck at the heart of the Turkish defence. 

The diversion at Kum Kale should have been carried out in 
strict coordination with the naval demonstrations to the south, and 
the troops landed only after the Turks had been deceived as to their 
point of disembarcation. 

The alternative plan of a feint attack at Sedd ul Bahr, and a real 
attack between Gaba Tepe and Suvla, directed straight at the 
narrowest part of the peninsula and the strong and important 
positions commanding the Straits, would seem to have been pre- 
ferable to that actually adopted by Sir Ian Hamilton. 

The Saros demonstration was sound in principle, but might 
have been made more impressive. A feint landing would have 
considerably increased the perplexities of the Turkish command. 

The naval guns, owing to their flat trajectory, and the un- 
suitability of their shells for use against land targets, could not 
effectively support the infantry advance, and had little effect on 
the artillery of the defence. The lack of heavy artillery with the 
Allied Army was bitterly felt; had any been available, the de- 
fenders’ trenches on the short front of attack must soon have been 
reduced to ruins. 

The partial attacks in the Sedd ul Bahr sector subsequent to the 
landing failed largely because the necessity of coordinating them 
had been lost sight of. 

(b) The Defence —The Fifth Turkish Army, instead of massing 
the bulk of its forces in the southern part of the peninsula where a 
hostile landing was most to be feared, distributed them in three 
groups, each of two divisions, between the Saros area, the southern 
part of the peninsula and the Asiatic coast. It would have been 
better to have secured the exposed beaches at Gaba Tepe, Sedd 
ul Bahr and other places, observed other likely landing-places and 
held back strong reserves at suitable points for the reinforcement 
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of those sectors where the enemy appeared in force. The follow- 
ing dispositions would have fulfilled these demands :— 

One division in the Anafarta (Suvla) area. 

One division around Soghan Dere, opposite Dardanos. 

One division north-east of Krithia. 

One division in reserve at Maidos. 

The division on the Asiatic coast around Erenkeui. 

The Saros division about Gallipoli and north of it, with a cavalry 
brigade on its right watching the northern shore of the Gulf. 

It was correct to attempt to prevent the invaders from estab- 
lishing themselves solidly on land by counter-attacks delivered 
before they had disembarked their full strength. Once they had 
done so, however, persistence in this policy could only have been 
justified by a great superiority of men and munitions. This 
superiority the Turks lacked, particularly in the case of the 19th 
Division’s attack on the 27th of April and the general offensive 
on the roth of May. Hence these offensives were foredoomed to 
costly failure. 

As regards the latter operation, the troops, particularly those of 
the 2nd Division, were brought into the front line too early and in 
too great numbers, and were not suitably disposed in depth ; while 
the enemy’s attention was attracted by noise before the attack 
and by the blowing of bugles and playing of bands as soon as it 
commenced. The front of the four divisions which took part was 
barely 3,000 yards, which with the 42,000 men available meant a 
density of 14 men per yard. The regiments thus crowded one upon 
another could not manceuvre or use their weapons effectively, and 
were exposed to annihilating losses from the enemy’s fire, while 
neither the ammunition supply nor the removal of the wounded 
could be effectively ensured. It would have been better to have 
deployed only two divisions in the first place and kept the other two 
in reserve. It was also an error to entrust the principal réle in the 
attack to the newly arrived 2nd Division, which was unacquainted 
with the situation and the ground. 

Responsibility for the defence of the peninsula was divided 
between the Fifth Army commander, the commandant of the 
fortified area, and Admiral Souchon, in charge of the Fleet. Liaison 
between them was not satisfactory, and the High Command at 
Constantinople had frequently to intervene to ensure coordination 
of effort between these three independent authorities. 

The Fifth Army frequently trespassed on the province of his 
Group commanders by interfering in details of execution which 
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should have been left to the latter. In the case of the offensive of 
the 19th of May, the Northern Group was told the time of attack, 
the divisions to be put into line and even the boundaries of their 
sectors; and it was ordered to reinforce the attack directly, 
‘ instead of being allowed to extend the front of assault to the right, 
as it desired. 

The lack of adequate munition supply was the prime cause of 
the failure of the Turkish counter-offensive on the Zighin Dere 
between the 28th of June and the 5th of July, and the huge casualty 
roll of 16,000 men incurred in that one week alone. 

The Sedd ul Bahr before the landing front was not suitably 
organized for defence, and more digging at that time would have 
proved of greater value than the waste of the best Turkish divi- 
sions in continuous and usually futile counter-attacks, after the 
assailants had consolidated their gains. 

The failure of the Groups to keep adequate reserves in hand 
prevented timely reinforcement of menaced points and necessitated 
counter-attacks, usually ill executed, and delivered too late to restore 
the situation, which was rendered still more critical by the losses 
thus incurred. Part of the blame, however, must fall on the Army 
Command, which light-heartedly wasted the reserves of the Groups, 
or withdrew them at its pleasure for use elsewhere. 


23 


THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


In April, 1900, Kimberley was still a little tousled from its recent 
siege and most of its women-folk were still wearing the buttons and 
badges wrested from French’s relieving cavalry. But the routine 
of peace was being resumed. The searchlights at night played 
once more on the diamond-bearing dirt awaiting treatment by 
De Beers, and at the mines, Kaffirs could once again be seen handling 
piles of diamonds and sorting them nonchalantly into different 
coloured heaps. But as relieved Kimberley faded from public 
interest, so unrelieved Mafeking, now in its sixth month of isolation, 
advanced into the foreground of men’s thoughts. We all knew 
that relief had been promised, and rumour was now busy in filling 
in all details as to when and how. 

Late one night I was awakened by a brother whom I had supposed 
to be with his regiment in Natal. From him IJ learned that he and 
his unit were now lying just outside Kimberley and had come for 
no other purpose than joining the relief column for Mafeking. We 
put two and two together and decided that as his regiment had been 
through the siege of Ladysmith and my own had been through that 
of Kimberley, obviously both sentiment and common sense pointed 
to their being chosen for the relief of Mafeking. But it was still 
all a matter of guesswork. 

At last sudden and definite orders arrived. My own regiment, 
the Kimberley Mounted Corps, was sent to join my brother’s, the 
Imperial Light Horse, at Barkly West, some twenty miles from 
Kimberley. So short was the warning that there was but little 
time to do more than saddle up and start, leaving behind everything 
one possessed. In my own case this was a tent and camp-kit, 
including a good spare set of military saddlery, never to be seen 
again. Shorwthough the notice was and secret though the orders 
were, the Jews and other folk to whom the Kimberley men owed 
moncy had wind of the move and were meandering about our ranks 
even as we formed up to move off. ‘These accounts were, however, 
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easily settled by the order ‘‘ Sections right—walk, march.” Our 
ranks were speedily purged by this simple military movement. 

Kimberley was a place of many liquor bars and our route lay 
past a score or so of these. Nor was Kimberley the place to let 
its warriors go forth on a death-ride without wetting the occasion. 
Nor were the warriors backward in saying ‘“‘ Yes”’ to proffers of 
‘Just a quick one.” So a certain amount of shepherding was 
required, and partial success having been obtained, the greater 
part of us reached the bivouac at Barkly West that night; the 
rest followed in due course. 

It was here at Barkly West that the Mafeking Relief Column 
was quietly assembled. It consisted of the Imperial Light Horse, 
the Kimberley Mounted Corps, four Royal Horse Artillery guns, 
100 infantry (Scots Fusiliers), two pom-poms, and mule wagon 
transport—a total of about 1100 fighting men. The infantry was 
carried in mule wagons and had been drawn from General Barton’s 
Fusilier Brigade, consisting of English, Scottish, Welsh and Irish 
Fusilier regiments. We were, therefore, a very mobile force of 
seasoned men. We were encumbered by no slow-moving ox- 
transport. This was as well, for the chief difficulty which confronted 
the Force was running the gauntlet of the Boers who lay between 
our starting and finishing points, particularly the former. 

We were to march light. On the mule wagons were carried one 
blanket a man, food for sixteen days, forage for twelve days, and 
some medical stores for the Mafeking hospitals. On the horse were 
carried one blanket under saddle, forage and rider’s food for the 
day, 100 rounds of ammunition, and whatever wallets could hold. 
No picketing gear was taken ; only bridoons and single reins were 
used. An attempt was made to carry forward extra forage on spare 
horses with extemporized packs. The result was a dismal failure, 
sore backs, and good oats sowed unprofitably by the way. The 
maps issued for the march were of the most elementary kind. 

At the head of the Mafeking Relief Column rode an unobtrusive 
person in a pudding hat, nondescript garments, pipe in mouth, and 
speaking with a strong brogue. He bestrode an inconspicuous nag 
on a plain-file saddle with an old tartan rug under it. This was our 
commander, Mahon of the 8th Hussars, a good soldier and a very 
fine horseman. 

To give the Column a clear start it had been arranged that there 
should be strong demonstrations at the Vaal River®fords farther 
east. By this means it was hoped that all Boer forces would be 
pinned to the fords and that the Relief Column would slip away 
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unnoticed. This all went according to plan. The night of the 
3rd—4th of May was the last to be spent in comfort over fleshpots 
and fires. On the 4th, the Column moved forward eight miles and 
toed the starting line. No lights of any kind were allowed after 
dark and every endeavour was made to fade away from observation 
in a fold of the veldt. 

On the sth of May we got the anxiously awaited word ‘‘ Go.” 
Bivouac was broken and the Column began marshalling at 1 a.m., in 
pitch darkness and as silently as might be. There was no early 
coffee and no smoking that morning. At 2 a.m. we actually moved 
off and entered Mafeking twelve days later, at 4 a.m. on the 17th of 
May. We had marched by dead reckoning two hundred and fifty 
miles. 

When daylight came on the sth of May and the welcome order 
to light up was passed down the ranks, we had put fourteen good 
miles behind us. A betraying dust-cloud soon began to advertize 
our movements, so at 10 a.m., with another six miles done, we 
watered and out-spanned for the long day-halt. Within half an 
hour horses were turned loose to roll and graze under a few mounted 
men, and the Column was at rest in a fold of the veldt which looks 
so flat but can hide so much. The advanced, rear and flank guards 
turned themselves into outposts and protected us all round, while 
within the bivouac one squadron “‘ stood to,” ready to move at the 
shortest notice. So far so good—a clear get-away of twenty miles 
and we were to add another fourteen by dark. ‘There had been no 
untoward incidents—nothing worse than some attempts at smoking 
by native drivers and oddments during the hours of darkness, and 
these were easily suppressed with a hunting-crop. 

At midday our slumbers were broken by a sudden outburst of 
distant gun-fire coming from an easterly direction. One of our 
observation posts on a kopje reported galloping Boers coming our 
way, accompanied by bursting shells. We went at once to action 
stations. Within half an hour horses and mules had been driven 
in, saddled up and hitched in, and the Column stood ready. Two 
squadrons were sent out in the direction of the enemy; but he was 
swallowed up by the veldt and was no more seen. Our motto at 
that time being ‘ Live and let live,” we were glad to leave it at 
that. 

At 2 p.m. the same day the march was resumed and continued 
until dark, when we halted for the night at Gunning’s farm and 
watered in the Harts river—a total distance of thirty-four miles 
for the day. Only one hour for lights and cooking was allowed— 
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rather trying for our far distant patrols and pickets. ‘These men, 
cold, tired and hungry, on arriving in the dark at the blur of lights 
and shadows which marked a totally strange bivouac, had first to 
find the watering place, the approaches to which were by this time 
a foot deep in mud. Then they had to drag tired horses with them 
to the bivouac and start asking for their regiment, squadron and 
troop. Many of them only found their proper quarters just as the 
hour expired, and every fire was rigorously stamped out. For- 
tunately a man could smoke under his blanket. 

The Column closed up for the night’s bivouac, the guns, with 
a regiment on either side, the convoy packed as tight as possible 
in rear of the troops. Every man lay close to his horse, head on 
saddle, arms handy. Alarm posts were assigned to each unit, and 
these when occupied formed a perimeter guarding all sides of the 
bivouac. In addition, from one-sixth to one-eighth of the Force 
stood on night outpost. The infantry was used for this so far as 
its numbers permitted. If there were no tactical points to hold 
such as a hill, a ford or a road, pickets, in strength 20 to 30 men, 
lay out 500 to 700 yards from each face of the bivouac. Outposts 
were relieved before dawn to enable man and horse to feed. Grazing, 
on which the welfare of our cattle so much depended, was only 
possible by day. 

On the 6th of May there is the following record in my notes : 
“Water very scarce here. Got half a bucketful, very muddy, at 
a water-hole. Washed in it. Was carrying it to X to let him have 
second go at it, but passing ‘ B’ Squadron mess, it was seized and 
made into coffee.” 

On the 6th, 7th and 8th of May the procedure was similar to 
that of the first day’s march. The Column started at or before 
dawn and marched throughout the day till dusk, out-spanning 
and resting for two or three hours at noon. ‘The distance covered 
during the twelve marching hours of each of these days was about 
twenty-four miles—our pace was of course governed by our trans- 
port. The going for loaded wagons was none too good, and as the 
mules lost condition, the pace slackened and the Column lengthened. 
The sound of Hunter’s guns died away to the eastward. We last 
saw his captive balloon on the afternoon of the 6th. It was a great 
way off and it is doubtful whether our dust-cloud could have been 
visible to its occupants. We travelled through a very empty country, 
apparently dead flat, except where pimpled with kopjes. Small 
game was plentiful. Such natives as we met were friendly. In 
the first sixty-six miles of the march we passed but three inhabited 
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farms, besides one deserted. We made a few rebel prisoners and 
replaced some of our tired horses with theirs. But prisoners were 
an encumbrance, and we discontinued later the practice of making 
any. On the 6th, we burned the farm of a particularly aggressive 
rebel, one active in assisting the Boers and in oppressing the very 
few loyalists. It must be remembered that we were passing through 
British Bechuanaland, and that inhabitants taken in arms against 
us were rebels. In this farm there were numerous pigs. No 
quarter was asked or given. They were put to the bayonet, tied 
to telegraph wires, thrown into their blazing sties, and when roasted 
were pulled out and eaten with relish. But this was the only farm 
burnt. 

On the afternoon of the gth, we entered and “ relieved ” Vryburg, 
some one hundred and thirty miles from our starting point. The 
Boers had occupied this place in October, ‘‘ amid the loud applause 
of the registered voters of a free British town.” Its loyal commander, 
unable to make any resistance, had committed suicide. The term 
“relief,” therefore, was not very happily conceived. We had a 
very useful Intelligence staff with us, possessing intimate local 
knowledge of all this region. The inhabitants of Vryburg—to a 
female—full of an exuberant loyalty that the right stuff never 
displays, drove out to meet us, garnished with Union Jacks and 
rosettes of suitable colours. It seemed that nothing but the 
unfortunate absence of Vryburg’s mayor and nearly all its male 
inhabitants prevented a full dress civic reception. These men were 
all known to be away fighting on the side of the Boers. We lost 
no time in sealing up all exits from the town lest the joyful news of 
our advent bursting the limits of that squalid little place, should be 
wafted over the veld to the nearest Boer commando. 

However, there was food to buy here and people ready to sell, 
and time to cook and eat it, for in the interests of our tired cattle 
there was a halt of twenty-four hours. News was sent back to 
Hunter reporting our progress. 

The question as to the best hours for marching always furnished 
food for argument. In this Mahon was guided by circumstances, and 
these were not constant. During the first five days when animals 
were fresh and no Boers were reported in our immediate neighbour- 
hood, we had marched between dawn and dusk. The grazing hours, 
on which the welfare of our cattle depended, had been limited to 
the two or three hours’ midday out-span. Now that long hours in 
draught or under saddle had begun to tell, more grazing had become 
an imperative need. Nor, as we neared our goal, had we any wish 
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to show a pillar of dust by day and to advertize our whereabouts to 
the enemy. Therefore it’ was now to be night marches, short mid- 
night out-spans, and whole days to graze and rest in. As has been 
pointed out, we carried no picketing gear and horses were kept linked 
together all night, unable to lie down. The nights were turning 
bitter cold and this new routine kept the animals moving during the 
cold, and at rest during the warm hours. But this had again to be 
altered when Boers were known to be within striking distance. A 
convoy several miles in length blundering along in the dark and 
possibly through dense scrub, is much more vulnerable than the 
same marching in daylight. Lastly, when water had to be reached 
or animals perish, it was a case of needs must. Necessity then ruled 
the marching hours. 

If the question of water worried our commander, that of fuel 
worried all of us. The veld afforded little enough of it. There 
were fence-posts, of course, often miles of them—very tempting 
even to Regulars. But there was a strict order against using these. 
When trek-ox, however, was issued as rations, it is not to be supposed 
that any man ate his portion of ox raw from too strict an adherence 
to an order. And when Mahon’s orderly officer, later to be 
Governor of South Africa, was seen dragging posts from the ground 
for the headquarter mess, we felt that we could speak with our 
enemies in the gate should occasion arise, and immediately did 
the same. 

The Column marched from Vryburg on the afternoon of the 
toth of May, and with the usual out-span, continued till rz p.m. on 
the 11th. It had done about thirty-five miles and had found only 
brackish water half way. 

From the top of a low kopje past which the road ran on leaving 
Vryburg a good bird’s-eye view of the Column could be had. From 
head of vanguard to tail of rear-guard, it covered six to seven miles 
of ground, and this would have been more had not the transport 
animals been fresh after their rest and well closed up. The two 
regiments took days about to be leading regiment and convoy 
regiment. The former supplied the advanced guard, but this was 
the only detachment it made. Its remaining four squadrons, with 
the guns and pom-poms well up, marched as a body. The con- 
voy followed a few hundred yards in rear, its head and tail closely 
shepherded, its flanks and rear more widely guarded by flank and 
rear-guards, all furnished by the convoy regiment. About half- 
way down the length of the convoy rode the infantry in wagons. 
This was our usual order of march by day. By night, or in bush 
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veldt, of course, protective detachments, which in that usually open 
country by day moved far afield, were drawn much closer in. 

On the afternoon of the 11th of May there arrived an important 
messenger. ‘This was Moorsom from Plumer’s Column. Through- 
out the siege of Mafeking Plumer had acted as good angel to the place, 
hovering in the neighbourhood, sometimes near, sometimes driven 
back, keeping the Boers busy, and doggedly but unobtrusively 
contributing to the successful issue of the siege. He was now 
somewhere in the offing north of Mafeking, waiting to join Mahon’s 
Column and to relieve the place. Moorsom had had a long and 
adventurous ride. Leaving Plumer, he had first made his way into 
Mafeking. ‘Then, passing a second time through the Boers, he had 
got out of Mafeking and lying up by day in kaffir stads and riding 
by night, he had with great skill and some luck, hit off our Column. 
He remained with us one night and then set off again to rejoin 
Plumer. The object of his journey was not disclosed, but the well- 
timed meeting of the two Columns eighteen miles west of Mafeking 
at dawn on the 15th of May was no doubt largely due to this visit. 

On the 12th of May the Column reached Setlagoma at nightfall. 
The keeper of the hotel there was a loyal Scotsman, who had told 
the Boers that they might cut his throat before he fought for them. 
He was not of the ebullient kind and it was not from him that we 
learned of the duresses which he had suffered. He would take no 
payment for the supplies we got from him and he entertained a large 
party of us in the most hospitable way. Loyalty is not a plant 
that has ever received much encouragement in South Africa, and 
it is refreshing to record an instance. 

Our cattle were now on half-rations—2} Ibs. of corn a day. 
On the 13th of May we marched to Brodie’s farm, arriving there 
early in the forenoon. Here it was learnt that Boers were awaiting 
us at our next water. Mahon decided to try and march round them. 
Accordingly we started on our détour at 1 p.m. on a hot afternoon, 
and took to a thick thorn-bush country. 

I was down with fever, travelling with some other wretches in 
a covered ox-wagon recently commandeered. The curtains were 
pulled-to in order to exclude the dust, but this hung like a fog inside, 
and the jolting to fevered bones was unpleasant. We were thus 
rumbling along very unhappily, when rifle fire broke out and the 
wagon stopped. Some one pulled the curtains aside. There 
was nothing, however, to be seen but the brown veldt, simmering 
in the afternoon sun, and the ugly thorn-bushes. Several bullets 
passed through the wagon, and I decided that it would be much 
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nicer outside. I called up my horses, which were being led close 
behind, and was considering which of the two would be the easier 
conveyance for a temperature, when Trooper P ,a near relative 
in the Imperial Light Horsc, settled the matter. He arrived at 
that moment on a grey, having been summarily expelled from his 
C.0.’s propinquity as likely to draw fire. He seized my waler mare 
of more neutral tint and disappeared at a gallop to resume his duties 
as orderly. I climbed somehow on to my colonial horse, feeling like 
a dazed owl in the sudden bright sunshine, and moved in the 
direction of the firing. The bush was very thick and the colonial 
kept shying in the most bone-racking way as bullets flicked through 
the bushes. I sighted a group of horsemen and making towards 
them, found them to be my own regimental headquarters, the C.O. 
and two others. These were leisurely inspecting the regiment, 
which was lying in the grass and busy shooting at Boers who were 
similarly disposed at a distance of about 200 yards. Our mounted 
group gave the Boers an excellent target, at which they shot copiously 
but inaccurately. We drifted slowly along making a minute inspec- 
tion of boot-soles, with pauses to count the hobnails, for little else 
than our men’s boots was visible in the long grass. I was wondering 
how long this attention to details was to continue with impunity, 
when a Boer at last found the bull—in me. I felt a severe blow as 
if I had been hit with a crow-bar, but could find no bullet hole in 
my garments. A Mauser bullet through Bedford cord leaves scarcely 
a trace of its passage. But the feeling of warm blood down my legs 
put an end to any doubts I had on the matter. And with the blood- 
letting the fever departed on the instant and for good. I was 
anew man. Our guns fired a few rounds, and with this the rifle 
fire died away and we were enabled to count hobnails without any 
distractions. The Boers opposite us vanished in the scrub and 
were shortly after seen scurrying away over a sky-line, mounted. 

I took the opportunity to find an ambulance, where I received 
a tot of brandy and handed over my revolver. It was banging 
against the wound. And then back to pass the time of day and 
hear what had happened. It was this. Five hundred Boers had 
lain up for us in the bush, had been put up by our advanced guard, 
and had inflicted a certain amount of loss on it. But our main 
body had had time to show a front where required and to hold off 
any attack on the convoy, which was never in danger. Our casualties 
were under thirty, of whom five were killed. The affair, which 
was little more than a brush, was over in an hour. The Column 
remained halted here for the night—standing to and saddled up. 
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The afternoon’s march had been a trying one, and the transport 
animals were pretty far through. The long grass required careful 
searching for casualties. The situation as regards the enemy was 
obscure. We were without water. 

I joined the queue at the dressing-station—converging on this 
and in the bush all round twinkled the lanterns of the searchers. 
Trooper P——, aforementioned, joined me here, also Sergeant 
D——,, another relative, of the Imperial Light Horse. We had 
agreed to foregather after a scrap to inquire after our respective 
welfares. The trooper said he had liked my mare and now pro- 
posed to keep her, since I had obviously no further use for her. 
In return he produced blankets for me. The sergeant produced 
that rare commodity, food. He had indeed fed me on milk during 
the past few days, producing it from no one knew where ; he was 
a senior wangler of immense attainments. The dressers, one of 
whom held a heavy lantern, were so much amused over the nature 
of my injuries, and laughed so heartily, that the lantern was dropped 
on to the wound. JI have never been quick at seeing jokes, and am 
still trying to see this one. 

At dawn on the 14th of May the march was continued, the lame 
ducks being left behind under as good arrangements as were feasible. 
Prospects of water at the next watering-place were doubtful, and 
these doubts became dismal actualities when, on arrival, no water 
was to be seen. By hard digging, however, enough was obtained 
to supply the needs of a small fraction of the animals. 

The march was resumed and continued throughout the night 
of the 14th-15th of May, with a short halt at 2 a.m., but still no 
water. On again until just before dawn, when lights were seen 
ahead. These were cautiously approached : was it Plumer and a 
drink ? or Boers and a fight ? It was Plumer and the Malopo river. 
No connection had been better timed or more skilfully made. 

The combined Columns now lay about eighteen miles west of 
Mafeking, and remained there until dawn the following day, the 16th 
of May. Plumer’s force consisted of about 700 mounted men and 
8 guns. 

On the 16th, the combined Columns moved off early and marched 
over a country of bare, shallow undulations. Necks were soon 
craning to catch the first sight of Mafeking, and the town was sighted 
early in the forenoon. At noon the Column watered, and, whilst 
so engaged, the last fight began. This was a running, scrambling 
affair, the Column forging ahead and 4,000 Boers with some guns 
attempting to arrest the advance. Advanced, flank, and rear-guard 
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troops were all kept busy, but chiefly the two latter. The wagons 
came under some shell fire, and the guns on both sides were noisy 
This continued till 4 p.m., when ‘‘ M ”’ Battery persuaded the last 
Boers and their gun to quit a farm they had been holding. And 
that was the end of the fighting. 

The Column pushed on until darkness set in and then halted, 
while messengers were sent forward into Mafeking to see if the road 
was clear. On their return at midnight the advance was resumed 
and the town was reached at 4 a.m. on the 17th of May, all of us 
extremely tired and very cold. 

When daylight came it was seen that the Boers were breaking 
laager and removing guns. Mahon’s mounted men were at once 
ordered in pursuit, but after a two miles’ gallop, this was stayed. 
The reason for this halt was obscure. Whatever it was, whether 
due to the alleged condition of the horses or not, the pursuers were 
in the heartiest disagreement. Every man was convinced that 
however tired the next man’s horse was, his own had enough in 
him to bestow a parting kick on the enemy. A few R.H.A. shells 
were all that followed the Boers. 

The men were hardly back and horses turned out to graze, when 
it was again a case of on-saddle, and another three miles’ gallop. 
This ended in the empty Boer camp, where there was at least some- 
thing to eat for man and beast. Some Boer newspapers were found 
here, which described the atrocities we had committed during the 
march from Kimberley. One of the least heinous of these was the 
opening of graves. 

The siege of Mafeking, which had begun on the 13th of October, 
1899, was declared to be officially raised at 10 a.m., the 17th of May 
1900. The losses incurred in the affair of the previous day amounted 
to under 30 killed and wounded. The relievers settled down in 
bivouac outside Mafeking. The horses and mules, after their 
long trek in twelve days, on short commons, little water and hard 
work, were in poor condition, but quite capable of being pulled 
round with food and rest. Of grain, however, there was now none, 
and the grazing round Mafeking was poor in the extreme. The 
nights were very cold, and outpost and patrol work heavy. The 
real hardships for both man and beast, therefore, only began now. 
The starving animals ate every kind of picketing gear—rope, raw 
hide, leather, even wooden pegs. Only telegraph or fence wire held 
them. In these circumstances no one was very happy and certainly 
no one “ mafficked.” 

To return to the lame ducks left gathered about the ambulance 
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wagons on the morning of the 14th of May. With them had been 
left two doctors, some biscuit and a very small cask of water, and 
orders to find their way back to the last halting place. It was a 
cool, overcast morning and the change from the jolting wagons to 
the quiet motionlessness of the veldt was very welcome. Search 
was still being made in the bush for missing men, when at 11 a.m. 
a Kaffir rode in from Mr. Wright of Neverset farm, five miles 
distant. He brought a message to the effect that, if we were 
Britishers, we were to come along to the farm. What Mr. Wright’s 
attitude was in the other alternative the deponent did not say. 

The wagons were soon loaded up and started on that via dolorosa 
to the accompaniment of groans and curses from their occupants— 
the present writer not being a lying-down case, yet unable to sit 
and too weak to stand, did the journey in the posture of prayer. 

Neverset farm was a tiny house, its walls much scarred by a 
recent memorable hail-storm, set in the midst of its green landes 
which formed an oasis in the brown veldt. Its owner was the kind- 
liest, shrewdest, most hospitable and most out-and-out Britisher : 
a large man, pastoral, patriarchal, suitably bearded, a very Abraham 
of the veldt, dwelling amongst his herds and flocks. He met us on 
our arrival and placed all he had at our disposal, including Mrs. 
Wright’s best parlour and best bedroom, and the devoted services 
of herself and Miss Wright. Our company fell not far short of 
forty persons, most of them in rather a poor way and all exceedingly 
hungry. A severely wounded officer of the I.L.H. was installed 
in the best bedroom and had as his companion a Boer in much the 
same state. As many wounded as possible were laid out in the best 
parlour, head to wall. Others were billetted in and under wagons. 
Under one of these I took up my quarters with Hand, the sorely 
wounded, but most cheerful correspondent of the Morning Post. 
He had a shattered thigh. Our morning greetings were always the 
same, mine being: ‘‘ Well, Hand, what sort of night ?”’ And his: 
“Oh, famous. Slept for hours and crawled about all over the place.” 
This meant that he had managed to shift a fraction of an inch and 
relieved to this extent the pressure of the hard ground. 

We were soon all settled in. ‘The memory of our first meal with 
abundance of milk, butter and bread, will not soon fade. The 
Wrights never touched milk. In a couple of days we felt as if 
we had been part and parcel for years of this remote place and 
its utter quietness. I can recall no sounds but the lowing of herds 
and the rustle of the wind over the dry grass, and sometimes the 
rippling notes of a flock of Namaqua partridge as they flew overhead. 
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We officers had our meals out of doors with the Wrights in a pleasant 
vine-clad bower just outside the house door, and we lingered over 
them and our host’s excellent home-grown tobacco, listening to 
his racy anecdotes of long-past settling and pioneering days. He 
had started as nobody and with nothing—not even the poorest educa- 
tion—and was now the biggest man in the country side, lord of a 
thousand beeves, many thousand sheep, and I know not how many 
acres of good veldt. He had been pressed to stand for the Cape 
Parliament, but had refused. He had trekked and settled so often 
that when, years ago, he had out-spanned his oxen on the site of his 
present house, he had named the place “‘ Neverset.”” But the name 
had proved to be a misnomer. 

He hated the Boers with a deep hatred, on general principle 
as a good Britisher and a good farmer, and on more concrete grounds 
as one who had suffered much at their hands. His two grown-up 
sons, British subjects and on British territory, had been made 
prisoners and confined in a common gaol for refusing to take up arms 
against their own countrymen. 

On our arrival Mr. Wright had immediately hoisted a Union 
Jack on his premises, at a spot where it could best be seen from the 
greatest distance. He altogether refused our pusillanimous request 
that he should not carry it too boldly just at present and should 
refrain from flags until we knew how things were wagging Mafeking- 
way. He spent most of the days in riding out with his native boys 
to search the scene of the fight for missing men. In this way he 
found and buried several. One of our wounded died and was 
buried on the veldt just outside the garden. The Union Jack was 
wanted to cover the corpse, this being the only occasion on which 
it was lowered. 

My own billet alongside of Hand not being considered good 
enough, my host insisted on rigging a sort of bier which rested 
on the seats of a covered wagonette. On this I was laid out nightly 
and left buttoned in until little boy Wright unbuttoned me in the 
morning and handed in coffee. The same lad, when I could walk 
so far, was deputed to lead me tactfully to a sequestered dam, bearing 
a towel and spare pair of pants. Together we washed my blood- 
caked garments. I was forced into the spare pants, which were 
small, and remained in their iron grip till my own were dry. 

On the 18th of May a despatch from Mafeking, addressed to 
General Hunter, arrived. I took the liberty of opening it. It 
gave us our first news of the relief of Mafeking. Moorsom also 
passed through. He was nding south to meet the Kimberley- 
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Mafeking railway (which Hunter was repairing as he moved north 
along it), and so to England. 

We stayed about a fortnight at “ Neverset,” and then such of 
us as were fit for the twenty-seven miles’ journey to Mafeking were 
sent for. The wagon-oxen were driven in the night previous to the 
start and attempts were made to fasten them to the wagons. But 
they were terrified and kept breaking away. It was not much that 
Mr. Wright did not know about oxen, and he soon guessed the cause. 
The wagons had never been washed out since our arrival in them. 
It was the smell of blood which terrified the oxen. It was with 
many regrets that we said good-bye to our kind host and hostess. 

We found the Relief Force lying outside Mafeking. The men 
were not in a rollicking mood and were full of complaints, chiefest 
of these was that their welcome by the people of Mafeking was not 
what they had hoped for. No single Mafekinger had been seen to 
throw up his hat, or to embrace his reliever with sobs and laughter. 
Relievers were cold, hungry, ragged, and the excitement was all over. 
They asserted that they were put upon in the matter of outposts and 
kindred irksome duties, and also as regards their fair share of food. 
Baden-Powell was reported to have 40,000 rations up his sleeve, 
kept there in sheer wantonness. But he had reiterated in orders 
that we were not to think that the Boers were necessarily gone for 
good. Hunter’s Force was not with us yet, nor the railway repaired. 
There might yet be a second relief of Mafeking. The time for 
riotous living, therefore, had not yet arrived. The 40,000 rations— 
if they really existed—were much better up B.P.’s sleeve. 

Within easy reach of the town were well-stocked, deserted farms. 
But there were the strictest orders against removing food or forage 
from these. Of Mahon’s two regiments one, with extraordinary 
indiscretion, obeyed these orders to the letter. Result—five or 
six horses found dead of starvation each morning. The other 
regiment, exercising a certain discretion in the matter, lost not a 
single horse from this cause during that very trying period. In 
Mafeking were certain supplies and a few luxuries to be had at a price 
—a tolerably long one. The Ladysmithers of the Imperial Light 
Horse were not slow to assert that in their siege nothing of that 
sort happened ; while the Kimberley men of the other regiment 
were quick to point out that, during their siege, under Kekewich’s 
just régime, the rich had fared no better than the poor. 

The sergeant and the trooper aforementioned and myself 
certainly succeeded in celebrating a family reunion at a Mafeking 
hotel. But it was only by pitching a long and piteous yarn to the 
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landlady to the effect that we three were met here for the first and 
almost certainly for the last time that we touched her. She pro- 
duced two skinny chickens and some bad champagne. Two 
friendly war-correspondents added a couple of pots of jam. 

On the 24th of May a parade was held of all troops in Mafeking. 
Baden-Powell took the salute. First came the Mafeking men, and 
they were spick and span and sleek. Then followed the Relievers, 
and they were ragged, travel-stained and thin. They had been 
for weeks in just what they stood up in: and they were not happy. 
At the sports, which were held that afternoon, they looked on with 
dull eyes. 

The first train from Buluwayo came in soon after, but it caused 
no easing of belts. Soon after this the curtain fell on the Mafeking 
stage, the footlights were turned down and the limelight man 
went elsewhere. 

When the War Office shuffled the pack before the South African 
War and dealt to Mafeking, there fell to that place a card of many 
values, known to gamesters as the “ Joker.”” In other words, the 
authorities sent there a man of many parts known to soldiers—but 
at that time not to many others—as Colonel Baden-Powell of the 
5th Dragoon Guards—soldier, artist, pen-man, buffoon. He 
found Mafeking a little, naked, lonely town ; undefended, apparently 
undefendable, with a perimeter of eight miles. He had set about 
the defence and organization of the place in the previous September. 
His garrison consisted of a total force of about 1200 white men, 400 
of them being townspeople. There were 650 women and children 
in the place, and a Kafhr stad with a population of 7,000 which he 
included within his defensive area. Be sure that when he armed 
some of the Blacks he had plenty of critics, but the Blacks justified 
the decision to arm them. He devised a trench system which 
won the admiration of his relievers, who themselves knew something 
of trenches. And his garrison had held these trenches in no purely 
defensive spirit, but in a waspish, aggressive, forward-sapping style. 

Throughout that long siege of over seven months movement in 
the town by day was impossible. The streets were swept by aimed 
rifle fire, let alone the shelling. So good was the defensive organiza- 
tion, so stout the spirit of the defenders, that I believe, save on one 
occasion, the town was never in serious danger of falling to an assault. 
And on that one occasion, though things looked ugly at first for 
Mafeking, in the long run they proved a great deal uglier for the 
Boers. Nor was the town ever down to starvation rations. 

Let psychologists determine the amount contributed to the 
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moral of the garrison by the comic stunts devised by its commander. 
Certainly they tickled fancies, made people laugh, helped to keep 
their tails up—B.P.’s megaphones, his dummy forts and trains, 
his mine-sown areas, his sham Lancer regiment, his manifestocs 
offering pardon to the Boers, the home-made artillery that threw 
a spherical ball, very inaccurately, 2000 yards, and never burst ; 
the siege currency notes devised by the artist and printed by his 
State printing-press, the siege postage stamps bearing other than 
our Sovereign’s efhgy. Rumour said she liked it not. I cannot 
believe it. No other head than the one these stamps bore would 
have served the purpose—or fetched the price they did after the 
siege. 

Lastly, the man himself, alert, cheery, resourceful, full of wiles 
and up to every hostile wile, cocking snooks at the Boers, holding 
up some 10,000 of them during the first critical weeks of the war, 
and during the rest of the siege, inducing them to squander on 
Mafeking a force which might have played the mischief elsewhere. 
All this did Baden-Powell, with small loss in men and none in 
spirit. The defence of Mafeking was a bright episode in a war 
which had not many of them. 


THE WORK OF THE SENIOR DIVISION OF 
THE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


By DonaLp Portway, Major C.U.O.T.C. 


EARLY impressions are always the most lasting—a fact that the 
logical Frenchman appreciates in banning linear formations from 
recruit training, and the military training of the young citizen 
therefore assumes an importance which we, with our national scorn 
of such abstract studies as psychology, are far from appreciating ; 
and here, as in some other matters, the wisdom of the Bolshevik 
serpent might well be copied. 

An article in the Army Quarterly a year or so ago dealt with the 
Junior Division of the Officers’ Training Corps,* and therefore 
something about its smaller sister, the Senior Division, may be of 
interest. Inasmuch as a small proportion only of those leaving . 
school proceed to a University, the work of the Senior Division 1s 
not so well known and it probably suffers from the impression that 
its work closely resembles that done in the school contingents. Such 
was indeed the case in the old volunteer days, but the creation of the 
O.T.C. some eighteen years ago made much more difference in 
the actual routine carried out in University cadet corps than in those 
associated with the schools. Whereas in the junior contingents the 
training must necessarily be of an elementary nature and largely 
embraces the duties of the private soldier and the non-commissioned 
officer, at the Universities it is severely restricted to the duties of 
the officer and it has to be assumed (not always correctly, alas !) 
that the necessary elementary knowledge of drill and the simplest 
rudiments of infantry training have already been acquired elsewhere. 
The work attempted—apart from the short compulsory course of 
musketry—is confined, therefore, to those officer duties of the various 
arms into which each contingent is divided. 

And here comes the first, perhaps not altogether surprising, result 

* See “‘ Military Training in the Junior Division of the Officers’ ‘I'raining 
Corps,” by Major E. E. A. Whitworth, M.C., Army Quarterly, October, 1924. 
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of the Great War in the proportion of these arms—that there is a 
lamentable reluctance among undergraduates to join the infantry 
unit. To take an example, the pre-war and post-war state of 
affairs at Cambridge will be compared, and it should be added that 
the writer is closely acquainted with that contingent alone— 
naturally features vary considerably in different universities, but the 
same tendencies are probably in evidence throughout. 

Before the war there was an infantry battalion—some 800 
strong—and in addition a squadron of cavalry, a section of gunners, 
a company of engineers, a signal section and a section of a field 
ambulance. The relative numbers in these was not unlike those in 
the Army at large, so that infantry far exceeded in numbers all other 
arms combined. Such is by no means the case now, and the infantry 
cadets have only the strength of a single company though the bat- 
talion establishment is retained. All other units are stronger, the 
section of gunners becoming a battery, the signal section becoming 
a signal company, while the section of a field ambulance becomes a 
field ambulance. <A post-war addition was a sound-ranging section 
and this is now included in a survey company, R.A. A further 
welcome rival to the O.T.C. has also appeared now that an Air Force 
unit has been formed for undergraduate airmen. Altogether, 
though all Universities are larger than before the war, the number of 
undergraduates in the O.T.C. is considerably smaller, a regrettable 
fact which must, one supposes, be put down to the weakening of 
the voluntary principle and of the spirit of service in the nation. 
Perhaps, too, that most fatuous chimera of the “‘ war to end wars ” 
has not been without influence, as if the Balkanization of much of 
Europe could have any such effect. 

It was indeed considered after the war that this weakness in 
infantry was but a temporary phase, that school cadets were “‘ fed 
up ” with the amount of drill that was given them during the War 
(as was indeed the case), nor was the knowledge that infantry bore 
the brunt in hardships and casualties any particular encouragement. 
But with the progress of time, numbers in the infantry have improved 
but little and the preference of the undergraduate for the other arms 
seems permanent. Can it be that his instinct has led him to a con- 
clusion to which the skilled and trained intellects of the General 
Staff are probably moving—that infantry and cavalry based on mere 
muscle-power of man and horse are as obsolete in this mechanical 
age as is the row-boat for major operations in the Navy ? More 
probably the shortage is due to the widely held fallacy that the work 
of the “ Queen of Battles ” is dull and uninteresting and that the 
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junior O.T.C. work will be largely repeated in the infantry arm 
at the University. 

With much trouble in recruiting there was some tendency 
after the war to be satisfied with minimum conditions for efficiency 
and to interpret these liberally ; such must needs be the prevail- 
ing trend under present conditions wherein training funds are 
on a capitation basis. If it were possible to devote the same 
money to the really enthusiastic members—probably some half of 
the enlisted strength—the loss of mere numbers would be more than 
compensated by the increased results and the functions of the senior 
contingents in the training of officers for the armed forces of the 
Crown would be morecompletely fulfilled. The very Prussian outlook 
in tons of human flesh has permeated deeply, but for us British with 
our necessarily limited numbers such lessons as Alexander could 
teach must not be lost, and quality not quantity must be our aim. 
It is doubtful if the potential output of officers from senior O.T.C. 
units is exploited to the full and that is due to lack of cooperation 
and liaison—those blessed words to which so much lip-service 18 
paid and whose attainment is so hard. Do commanding officers 
of the Territorial Army appreciate what good material for junior 
officers exists in senior O.T.C. contingents—material that is anxious 
to offer itself if locality and circumstances allow? The new 
Supplementary Reserve also offers abundant opportunities to the 
technical units in which University O.T.C.’s are so strong, but at 
present the candidates for such do not appear as for the old Special 
Reserve in which the conditions of service were much less favourable. 
It should not be impossible to improve the present machinery of 
acquainting commanding officers of O.T.C. contingents with the 
requirements in officers of Territorial Army units, with details of 
time of training, special requirements, etc. Many cadets on leaving 
the University would willingly take a T.A. commission if they 
knew of vacancies in their locality and how to set about applying 
for it. 

The work of the various units naturally differs very much 
and in addition special consideration has to be given to candidates 
for Certificates ‘‘ A” and “‘ B.”” It would be a very real advantage 
if all recruits for senior contingents could have already attained 
Certificate “‘ A ” standard at school, but such is by no means the case. 
At Cambridge the best working time is Sunday afternoons, during 
which most units are hard at work. In term-time much of this is 
left for cadet officers and cadet non-commissioned officers to run ; 
most voluntary activities in a University are all byt sterile unless 
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largely run by the undergraduates themselves and the O.T.C. 
should above all encourage such initiative. The senior officers are, 
moreover, pretty well occupied during term-time and spare time is 
very limited—the popular belief that the life of a don is one long 
dolce far niente is very far from the case, and the hours worked in 
term-time would often shock a trades-union leader During 
camp the senior officers get their best chance of taking charge and 
the fifteen days (only ten are compulsory) are all too short. In a 
contingent of all arms it is a vexed question where the camp should 
be held—for cooperation and for convenience of ‘‘ Q ” arrangements 
one single camp 1s desirable, but no one place is entirely suitable for 
the training of all units. Probably a large Regular Army station 
of all arms suits best, but such rarely provides those facilities for 
recreation that must be given due weight in a voluntary organiza- 
tion ; furthermore, it 1s necessary to pay regard to the fact—to quote 
the facile wording of the report of the Royal Commission on Oxford 
and Cambridge—that undergraduates are “ not entirely divested on 
all occasions of the exuberance natural to congregated youth.” ‘The 
ideas of discipline of the junior members of the Universities differ 
radically from those of a General Officer commanding a station, 
and furthermore the O.T.C. cadet, though wearing the King’s 
uniform, is not subject to the Army Act. Probably the best arrange- 
ment is to hold camps together and in separate units on alternate 
years. The technical units probably get their best training in 
smaller stations of their own arm. Some really first-rate training 
has been done in such circumstances in the past ; I well remember 
the remark of a Regular sapper to his mate whose work took them 
near the 120-foot Hopkins bridge which an O.T.C. field company 
was erecting and launching—‘ fancy them blighters working like 
that for fun!” Whether concentrated or in dispersed units con- 
tingents are very grateful for much help generously and unsparingly 
given by Regular units and in some cases by attached Regular 
officers—here at least there seems no lack of appreciation of the 
ultimate value in war of O.T.C. formations. 

The Officers’ Training Corps, though its officers are of the 
Territorial Army,is outside the T.A. organization and is ‘‘ mothered ”’ 
by a small but enthusiastic staff at the War Office under the Director 
of Staff Duties. In some respects it would be better if closer co- 
operation with local Territorial units existed so that O.T.C. officers 
could take part in staff rides and other training facilities of the local 
formations, In the larger Universities some of the senior O.T.C. 
officers have further responsibilities as teachers and lecturers to the 
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candidates for Regular Commissions under the various Boards of 
Military Studies. Such officers should surely be given full facilities 
for courses and periods of attachment with Regular units whenever 
their time allowed them to do so. With the technique of military 
science in the present state of flux the non-Regular instructor of 
young Regular officers requires all the up-to-date knowledge it is 
possible to acquire and the cost to the Treasury would be almost 
microscopic. 

With the final decease of the old conception of war as a mere 
contest of rival armies no country can afford to lose chances of 
cooperation between its Services and its Universities. The old 
idea of the Universities prevalent in the Army as monastic institu- 
tions of incredibly theoretical culture of an ultra-classical or clerical 
variety and with a fine and well-exercised taste for port wine has 
long departed, and the Universities no longer think of the Army 
as a not too respectable institution of idle and somewhat dissolute 
tendencies. Much has already been done—the recent decision 
that all sapper officers should take an engineering degree would 
have been incredible in 1914 and indicates what progress in this 
direction has already been made—but there is yet a long way to go. 
The wars of the future will be won by scientific organization, and 
whether it be Chemistry, Physics, Medicine, History or a host of 
other subjects in which research is being made at the Universities 
all have a close bearing on the Science of War and concern the Army 
to an intimate degree. What degree of liaison, for example, exists 
between the Army University—the Staff College—and its civilian 
prototypes ? 

The reinforcements of the Army in war—with which the O.T.C. 
is chiefly concerned—is a more urgent consideration than ever, now 
that for reasons of economy the Special Reserve has been abolished. 
Our Imperial commitments are larger than ever and no pretence is 
made that our defensive arrangements are commensurate with 
requirements. It behoves us, therefore, to perfect such skeleton 
organization as can be devised, and no more promising source than 


the Universities can be wanted for the fulfilment of officer rein- 
forcements. 


AIR OPERATIONS AGAINST THE LINES OF 
COMMUNICATION OF AN ARMY 


(With Map) 
By COLONEL THE HonsLeE. M. A. WINGFIELD, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


IN the Army Quarterly of January, 1925, Colonel Piggott, in his 
article on ‘‘ Intelligence at an Army Headquarters on the Western 
Front,”’ mentions how indications of the enemy’s intentions during 
the summer of 1918 were often obtained from the study of aeroplane 
photographs of his hospitals, depéts, light railways, etc.: and it is 
obvious that to any one possessing the requisite knowledge of the 
capacity of such administrative establishments for supplying any 
given body of troops, information of this nature could at least give 
with reasonable accuracy the maximum numbers which could be 
employed on the particular frontage dealt with. 

The study of the enemy’s administrative arrangements, started 
on these lines by Colonel Piggott in May, 1918, naturally led on 
to discussion as to what could be done to hinder their development, 
and as to what definite influence on a battle might be exerted by 
long-range gun fire, and still more by attacks from the air, directed 
against the enemy’s administrative services rather than against his 
fighting troops. 

Although the conclusions arrived at were not put to any serious 
test, owing to the fact that all aeroplanes available were urgently 
required for other work, it is thought that they may be of sufficient 
interest to be worth recording, and that others may be able to develop 
them still further and so form a true estimate of their real value. 

Before considering details of the situation on the front held by 
the Second Army in 1918, it is necessary that readers should be 
familiar with some general facts which were true of the administrative 
systems of all armies employed in the late war. 

In providing the requirements of great national armies, it is 
clear that every source of supply available to a belligerent must be 
developed to the fullest possible extent, and that the most economical 
use of transport will be effected if each commodity is brought in 
bulk from where it is produced to some spot as near as possible 
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to the theatre of war. In our own case this resulted in ships from 
Canada, South America, Australia, etc., arriving at a port in France 
each loaded with only one commodity ; and although two or more 
ships of this particular commodity might arrive simultaneously, 
it might also happen that no ship containing this commodity would 
arrive for several days or even for weeks. 

To meet this situation it was absolutely essential that stores should 
be collected into bases before being dispatched to the front, and that 
bases should contain such working reserves as would compensate 
for the irregularity of supply. In the British Army these reserves 
were fixed at thirty days’ supply. 

In Continental armies supplies were not received from overseas 
to anything like the same extent, but the actual system adopted 
produced similar results. ‘The country was divided into a “ Forward 
Zone ”’ or ‘‘ Zone of the Armies,”’ and a “ Rear Zone,” and while 
the latter was the producing and collecting zone, the former was the 
distributing zone, and all supplies were collected into bases at the 
rear of the “‘ Forward, Zone,” where working reserves were kept. 
Whether the necessary reserves were as large as in our own case I 
do not know, but the point is that reserves of considerable size in 
bases are absolutely necessary for the working of the administrative 
machine. 

In front of bases the maintenance of large reserves can only 
lead to the uneconomical use of transport and labour. Once 
trains are loaded at a base, no handling of stores should be required 
until they are finally unloaded at railhead ; and as the railhead may 
be changed daily this is obviously an unsuitable place for reserves. 
In practice some reserves were usually maintained in front of bases, 
but merely to guard against a temporary breakdown in the railways, 
and they seldom exceeded a total of three days’ supply. If the 
number of days’ supply carried in field echelons be added to this, 
it will be seen that in front of bases there would rarely be more 
than a maximum six days’ supply, and this may be considered as 
approximately true of ammunition as well as of food. 

From these facts it will be realized that interference with an 
enemy’s line of communication in rear of his bases would have a 
very delayed action at the front, when compared with similar 
interference in front of his bases. 

For the purpose of considering the question in greater detail, 
it was decided to make a study of the actual situation on our own side 
of the line behind the front of the Second Army where the facts 
were known, and afterwards to apply the conclusions arrived at as 
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accurately as possible to the situation on the enemy’s side of the 
line. 

The bulk of the supplies intended for the Second Army were 
received into bases at Calais and Boulogne, and the railways available 
between these bases and the front were two double lines via Calais 
through Bourbourg and St. Omer, and one single line from 
Hesdigneul through Blendecques (see sketch). As the capacity 
of a double line is usually calculated at forty trains a day, and that 
of a single line at eighteen, the total railway facilities available were 
therefore approximately ninety-eight trains a day. 

In May, 1918, there were on the front of the Second Army 
twelve divisions in line and eight in reserve, and it was calculated 
that during active operations the requirements of these divisions 
in supplies, ammunition, engineering stores and normal troops 
movement would be seventy-one trains a day or approximately 
three-quarters of the total capacity of the lines, allowing nothing 
for civil traffic, railway maintenance or abnormal movements of 
troops. 

These calculations alone are sufficient to show what a narrow 
margin of safety existed in the transportation services behind our 
own front, and it is only reasonable to assume that a situation at 
least as precarious existed behind portions of the enemy’s front. 
The complete blocking of the lines for six days would have emptied 
the entire echelons and reserves available at the front, and much less 
than this would have been sufficient to dislocate the whole system 
and prejudice the success of any operations in progress. If one 
ammunition train were to have been blown up on one of the double 
lines, sufficient damage might have been done to reduce our transport 
facilities by two-fifths for perhaps two or three days, and the mere 
threat of such a catastrophe was sufficient to cause serious dislocation 
in the railway programme, since it became the practice for trains 
to stop and damp down their fires whenever the enemy’s bombers 
were known to be over our lines by night. 

It seems to me that all this is sufficient to prove that the danger 
spot of the whole administrative system lies in front of an army’s 
base, not behind it. There is no need to labour this point in our 
own case, since our communications in rear of the base were by sea, 
but the point is not so obvious when referring to Continental armies. 
The policy adopted by our Independent Air Force, of bombing the 
enemy’s factories and “ root industries,” may have been right from 
other points of view; but it is quite certain that for rapid results 
intended to assist in a battle in progress, such a policy is not to be 
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compared with action against the enemy’s communications in front 
of his base. 

To determine what points in front of the base are most suitable 
for attack again requires a detailed study of a particular situation. 
At first sight it would appear that the farther from the front a breach 
can be made the more effective it will be ; but this is not necessarily 
the case. It must be far enough back to be out of reach of the road 
transport of the army, or at least to put an intolerable strain on such 
transport ; but if this condition is fulfilled, the most vulnerable spot 
depends on the situation of reserves. Referring again to the situa- 
tion of the Second Army in 1918, a glance at the sketch will show 
that the most obvious points for effecting a breach would appear 
to have been in the neighbourhood of Calais and Hesdigneul, but 
as the Railway Operating Department for this area was at Borre 
near Hazebrouck, breaches at these points would have left us with 
three days’ reserves of food at Lumbres and Arques, and three days’ 
reserves of ammunition at Audruicq and Zeneghem available for 
transport forward by rail, thus giving time for the breaches to be 
repaired. The danger spots in this area were about Bourbourg, 
St. Omer and Arques, for although breaches at these points would 
only have thrown our railheads some thirty miles back, the inter- 
vening area east of the line Bourbourg—St. Omer was almost road- 
less, and was to be flooded in the event of a serious German attack. 

Enough has been said to show that accurate knowledge is required 
not only of the actual dispositions of the enemy’s administrative 
arrangements, but also of the principles on which the administrative 
machine works, before the most suitable targets for aerial attack 
can be chosen, and before it is possible to realize what actual effect 
may be produced. 

In 1918 much time and study were devoted to the selection of 
what were believed to be the correct targets behind the enemy’s 
lines, but, as I have already stated, no real opportunity was afforded 
us of testing our theories by results owing to the lack of aeroplanes. 
To achieve a success which is going to be anything like decisive, 
not only must heavy attacks be made on the right targets, but they 
must be kept up continuously for a considerable period. It is not 
easy with either a shell or a bomb to cause any but merely temporary 
damage to a railway, unless you have the luck to blow up an ammuni- 
tion train.* To makea breach in the line, and to keep it open for 


* This was actually done on one occasion at Thionville station on the 16th of 
july. 1918, when all traffic on that section of the line was stopped for forty-eight 
ours, 
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several days, will absorb a very considerable force of aeroplanes, 
and when resources are limited, as they invariably are in war, the 
use of aeroplanes for one purpose must be carefully weighed against 
their use for another. Rightly or wrongly the decision was made 
that no adequate air force could be spared for a long enough period 
to give any hopes of an important success, but with the heavier 
bombs and more accurate instruments of the future a decisive success 
may well be within the bounds of possibility. 

It is a subject on which it is both easy and dangerous to generalize. 
Everything depends on the actual situation. An attempt has been 
made in this article to explain the transportation situation behind 
a portion of our own front in 1918, but it is not difficult to visualize 
situations where the subject might be of even greater importance. 
In the Russo-Japanese War the entire Russian Army was supplied 
by one single line of railway. In the first German advance in August 
and September, 1914, practically all the railways from Northern 
Germany into Belgium passed through the town of Liége. Had 
it been possible seriously to upset the railway traffic through this 
town, might it not have been the most effective way of stopping the 
enemy’s advance on Paris ? 

Any insecurity as regards his communications is always a matter 
of the greatest anxiety for any commander. There is nothing in 
the least new in the idea of attacking an army’s communications 
from the air. I have endeavoured to show how the maintenance 
of an army in the field may be prejudiced—even totally prevented—if 
the enemy’s aircraft is successfully handled. Such, at any rate, 
was the anxiety which was felt on our side during the latter part of 
the war. 

What amount of damage can be inflicted on a railway, and what 
force of aeroplanes is necessary to do it, is entirely a matter for 
the Royal Air Force to decide, but the detailed knowledge required 
of the principles and practice of Army administration makes it 
essential that the selection of the targets to be attacked and the 
choice of the moment when the attack is to be delivered should 
rest with the Army. 

If it is thought that I have exaggerated the possibilities, and that 
the destruction of railways from the air is impossible, I would point 
out that the metal rails are not the only essentials for the maintenance 
of traffic. A fairly complicated signal service is also necessary and 
is no less*vulnerable than the rails. Rolling stock"also is seldom 
in excess of requirements, and in some places in” France there 
existed what were known as “‘ Roundhouse ” engine sheds where 
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a single bomb on the turntable might lock up some twenty engines 
until the damage could be repaired. 

It does not seem to me impossible that action from the air 
could definitely prevent trench warfare occurring again as we knew 
itin France. The war on the Western Front was fought in a country 
at least as well supplied with railways as any probable theatre of 
war in the future; and if in that country a situation could arise 
where the mere maintenance of an army required three-quarters 
of the maximum capacity of the railways behind it, it is clear that 
the margin of safety is never likely to be great. It must be 
remembered that unless the services of maintenance can be kept 
in working order, the concentration of large armies, highly 
equipped with modern weapons, is out of the question. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CAMP OF 
EXERCISE 


(With Map) 
By Mayor G. A. Kempruorne, D.S.O., R.A.M.C. 


THE concentration of troops in camps of exercise for combined 
training, apart from ceremonial, though practised on the Continent 
by Frederick of Prussia before the Seven Years’ War, seems for 
various reasons to have hardly been attempted in England before 
the nineteenth century. The great public interest shown in the 
formation of a small camp of this nature on Bagshot Heath in the 
summer of 1792 seems to prove that it was at any rate an unusual 
event. 

We were actually at peace, though the progress of the French 
Revolution pointed to a resumption of war in the near future. 
Garrisons were maintained in Ireland, in the West Indies and in 
India, where Cornwallis had just brought the campaign against 
Tippoo to a close by the capture of Seringapatam. The force 
mobilized at the camp, which, at a generous estimate, could not 
have exceeded 5,000 men, probably included all the effective troops 
in England other than the Guards. It consisted of the roth and 
11th Light Dragoons, two battalions of artillery, an uncertain 
number of the Royal Corps of Engineers and the Corps of Artificers, 
the 2nd, 3rd, 14th and 2gth Foot, and a detachment of recruits 
from Chatham for pioneer duties. ‘There were eighteen field guns, 
including apparently the two battalion guns with each infantry 
regiment, manned by the Royal Artillery detachments. The 
transport was of course civilian, and horses and civilian carters 
must also have been hired to drag the guns. A Mr. Trotter con- 
tracted for £18,000 to supply the camp equipment, forage, etc. 


* At an inspection of the 8th Battalion, R.A., at Woolwich in 1798 the guns 
were each drawn by three horses in single file. ‘They were driven by contract 
drivers on foot, hired for the occasion, dressed in white smocks with blue collars 
and cuffs, and armed with long carter's whips.—Vide Duncan, “ History of the 
Royal Artillery,”’ vol. ii. 
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The officers were allowed bat and forage money, and the men free 
rations. Considering that the soldier’s pay after deductions for 
food and clothing amounted to a fraction over a halfpenny a day, 
the last was no doubt appreciated. The immediate object was to 
practise the troops in the new training manual published by authority 
that year, a work which seems to have been long overdue. Existing 
manuals were out of date, no uniformity of method existed, and 
the manner in which movements were performed varied frequently 
according to regimental custom or the caprice of the commanding 
officer. The generals who had served in the American campaigns 
had evolved tactics of open fighting in loose formation which had 
proved their value under local conditions. There was a growing 
tendency to do away with the third rank and to employ cavalry as 
mounted infantry. The school, however, of which General David 
Dundas was the exponent, including those who had followed the 
Prussian manceuvres, were profoundly impressed by the accuracy 
of movement and power of rapid deployment shown by Frederick’s 
troops; mistrusting the ability of men in loose formation to stand 
up to a continental army on their own ground. The truth lay some- 
where between the two, as exemplified by Sir John Moore’s Light 
Infantry training a few years later. Meanwhile, the new book, 
based on Dundas’s famous “ eighteen manceeuvres,”’ though a notable 
advance on anything that had preceded it, was considered by many 
to be reactionary. The proceedings at the camp were very fully 
reported in the daily papers, though the opposition ones did their 
best to ridicule the whole enterprise and those responsible for its 
inception. In Parliament the adherents of Fox energetically 
attacked the Government, which had been stingy enough in all 
conscience where the efficiency of the Army was concerned, for 
wasting public money. They professed to see, moreover, in the 
concentration of troops on Bagshot Heath, “a design to overawe 
the people of the Metropolis and to destroy their endeavours for a 
reform.” ‘The Duke of Richmond, who was in command, was a 
special object of attack. In his younger days, though a most ex- 
clusive aristocrat, he had professed democratic principles, which 
he was considered to have betrayed in accepting office under Pitt 
as Master-General of Ordnance. ‘There was a scene between him 
and Lauderdale in the House of Lords, and personalities were 
exchanged with the result that the latter sent his seconds. 
The people of the Metropolis, however, seem to have adopted 
a different view to the politicians. To them the camp was pure joy. 
Special coaches ran daily to the Heath, scene painters were sent 
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down from the theatres to draw panoramas, and at Astley’s and 
Saddler’s Wells variety entertainments were announced to provide 
for those who preferred to see the show at home. The former 
announced “ An entirely new Musical Piece called ‘ Bagshot Heath 
Camp,’ in which will be introduced an exact representation of the 
Line of March with the Baggage Wagons ; Park of Artillery etc. ; 
the Manner of the Army striking their Tents; loading their Bat-horses 
on the Signal being given, with a View of the whole Grand Camp, 
together with the Troop Horses, Breast Line, Picquet-posts and 
other Camp Equipage.” The latter gave a similar entertainment 
entitled ‘‘ Mars’ Holiday,” “ presenting through the Medium of 
Recitative, Song, Dance and Spectacle a Variety of Scenes intended 
to furnish the spectators with a comprehensive Idea of those Occur- 
rences most curious and interesting at the Camp.” After pro- 
viding, amongst other scenes, “ A striking and whimsical Repre- 
sentation of the Suttling Ground in the Rear of the Camp,” and 
** An external View of the Officers’ Mess Room,” the entertainment 
closed with ‘‘ A Military Divertisement and Finale in which is 
introduced among other appropriate Exercises The New Prussian 
Manual.” The aes was performed by a party of the Guards. 

Richard Pearse wrote a play, produced at Covent Garden, the 
scene of which was laid at the Camp. Boswell wrote a very poor 
poem, and Peter Pindar, the satirist, refers to it at great length in 
his “‘ Lyrical Epistle to Lord Macartney.” 

The site selected was the plateau called Easthampstead Plain, 
now for many years a favourite site for the home field days of the 
Wellington College cadets. The lines extended from Czsar’s 
Camp through Wickham Bushes to the Devil’s Highway. They 
were covered on the front and left flank by a line of small redoubts 
sited on the edge of the plateau, several of which can still be seen. 
At that time the country for miles round was an almost treeless 
expanse of heather, traversed only by the rough hunting roads 
commenced in Queen Ann’s reign, and radiating from stars in the 
French fashion. The gibbet at Whishmore Cross formed a con- 
spicuous feature in the landscape, recalling memories of Duval, 
Old Mobb, the Golden Farmer, and others of a fraternity even 
then surviving. The old British fortifications crowning a spur of 
the hill stood out boldly, unhidden by plantations of Scotch fir. 

The Duke of Richmond kept the artillery under his own com- 
mand, his staff including the Lieutenant-General of Ordnance, Sir 
William Howe, who had led the forlorn hope on the Heights of 
Abraham, and later held command in the American War. Colonel] 
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James Moncrieff, killed as Chief Engineer at the siege of Dunkirk 
next year, commanded the sappers. The infantry was in two weak 
brigades under Lord Harrington and Colonel Fox, both of whom had 
seen active service in America. The latter officer acquired dis- 
tinction as a brigade commander in Flanders two years later. The 
Prince of Wales, as Colonel of the roth Light Dragoons, was with 
his regiment thoughout the training. 

The advance party arrived on the 21st of July, and found work- 
men busily employed in digging for water, the supply of which was 
scanty and bad. On the 23rd of July the main body arrived, the 
King riding over from Windsor to see the troops march in. 'There- 
after His Majesty rarely missed a day at the camp, displaying the 
greatest enthusiasm, and occasionally joining in as a volunteer. 

The following is a summary of the fortnight’s proceedings as 
recorded in the daily papers :— 

July 24. The troops practised the attack. ‘“‘ Part of the Heath 
which caught fire and burned with great fury and excited some 
alarm added greatly to the grandeur of the scene.” William Pitt, 
the Prime Minister, was present. 

July 25. The alarm was sounded at 2.30 am. Many of the 
men turned out half dressed and are said to have presented ‘‘a 
grotesque appearance on the whole.” ‘They were marched out 
two miles and a half, and then returned to camp. 

July 26. The troops took up a defensive position on the summit 
of the slope east of the Windsor Ride. An imaginary attack was 
repulsed, and a counter-attack delivered. The cavalry were led 
down the steepest part of the hill and charged over very rough 
ground. In the evening the Queen and Princesses were received 
with a Royal salute, “ the officers formed in centre of their regiments 
taking off their hats.” 

July 27. The Duke of Richmond with the artillery “in six 
divisions,” the two cavalry regiments and a detachment of infantry, 
advanced on the camp from the “ Golden Farmer ”’ * on the London 
road. Lord Harrington led out the remainder with the battalion 
guns and 100 baggage wagons. The two forces came in touch 
across Whishmore Bottom. The cavalry charged in on the flank 
with great impetuosity, “‘ cutting their way through the first line, 
but were repulsed by the second with fixed bayonets.” 

July 28. Reveillé at 3.30 a.m. Tents were struck, and, with 


* The body of the notorious Gloucestershire highwayman, William Davis 
known as the “‘ Golden Farmer,’’ was hung in chains on Bagshot Hill in 1690. 
The sign of the inn on the hill was aatorsumately changed to the “‘ Jolly Farmer ”’ 
in the nineteenth century. 
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the cavalry in advance, the troops marched to Elvetham Common, 
near Hertford Bridge. The transport consisted of 300 baggage 
wagons. The advance, which was through Sandhurst village, was 
opposed by a skeleton enemy, and involved the capture of Edgbarrow, 
Ambarrow, and Long Down hills. Camp was reached at 12. 

July 29. Sunday. Rain came down in torrents and the camp, 
which was badly sited, soon became a swamp. The Prince of 
Wales entertained his officers with a 250-lb. turtle at Bagshot Lodge. 

July 30. The rain continued. Two 24-pounders arrived from 
Woolwich. 

July 31. The camp, being now just off the London coach road, 
attracted vast crowds. Mr. Demezy, the proprietor of the ‘‘ White 
Lion,” who was also the officers’ mess contractor, did a roaring 
trade. In the evening the weather cleared up somewhat, and there 
was a field day on Bramshill Common. 

Aug. 1. The troops marched back to the old camp, the cavalry 
fighting a rearguard action. 

Aug.2. ‘The camp turned out at 4 a.m. to a false alarm raised 
by a drunken sentry, who was sentenced to 500 lashes. Bush 
fighting was practised. 

Aug. 3. A field day on the same lines as on the 27th. 

Aug. 4. A rehearsal for the grand review, the Artificers acting 
as infantry. One officer having accused another of stupidity in 
handling his company, the two proceeded to Staines the following 
day and engaged in a duel at 12 paces, but neither was hit. 

Aug. 5. Sunday. Church service held in front of each regiment 
by its chaplain. Artillery practice with red-hot ball in the evening. 

Aug. 6. There was a dense fog. Spectators began to arrive 
from London in special coaches and Hackney carriages for the 
review next day. Some of the more prosperous seem to have hired 
tents. Numbers spent the night on the open heath. 

Aug. 7. The King and Royal Family arrived soon after 8 a.m. 
After the line had been inspected, the troops wheeled to the right 
by platoons and marched past in slow time. The movements 
which followed were of a formal character, designed evidently to 
show the facility with which they could be handled in the new 
formations, but there was the maximum of expenditure of blank 
cartridge. An imaginary attack on the camp was driven off by the — 
fire of the infantry and artillery in the redoubts, after which the 
infantry advanced and the cavalry charged. The morning’s pro- 
ceedings ended with an advance in review order and a feu-de-jote, 
followed by a “‘ retreat by alternate grand divisions.” 
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By midday it was estimated that at least 150,000 horsemen were 
on the ground, many of whom had come 50 miles to see the show, 
besides numerous pedestrians. We are informed by the Reading 
Mercury that “‘ some well dressed sprightly females assumed the 
shoulder-knot place behind the carriages, and were thus drawn many 
miles over the heath, and many noblemen even condescended to 
ascend the box and behind their own carriages in which were their 
particular friends”?! Among the aristocratic visitors was Lady 
George Lennox “with a noble company in a very fanciful and highly 
finished conversatione drawn by six milk-white horses.” The 
Duke of Richmond was attended by two running footmen dressed 
in white who assisted his A.D.C. in conveying his orders. 

The afternoon’s proceedings commenced with artillery practice 
at a target at 400 yards’ range. ‘The cavalry then gave an exhibition 
with the light guns, which had recently been attached to them, 
attaining a speed of 12 miles an hour. The finale was the “ Grand 
and tremendous springing of a mine,” when a wooden redoubt was 
blown 40 feet into the air. King George was much pleased, if we 
are to believe Peter Pindar, in the colossal figure of a man stuffed 
with straw which was blown up with it. 

The caterers’ tents proved quite inadequate to cope with the 
crowds who sought refreshment, and food could only be obtained at 
famine prices. ‘The supply of water ran out, and the hired carriage 
horses, exhausted by their long journey and the heat, lay about 
unable to move. Many hundreds of the spectators spent a hungry 
night in the open, awaiting conveyances back to London. 

The camp broke up the following day. Within a year all the 
regiments engaged were on service in the West Indies, from which 
very few of the men can have returned. ‘The increase in the fighting 
efficiency of the troops which resulted from the camp on Bagshot 
Heath may have been doubtful, but the lessons learnt in administra- 
tion must have been of considerable value had they been absorbed 
by the home authorities. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE TERRITORIAL ARMY 
IN PEACE TIME AND ITS EXPANSION IN 
TIME OF WAR 


By Captain E. S. BincHaM, M.C., The Queen’s Royal 
Regiment 


Tue Territorial Army now forms the second line to the Regular 
Army, and it has recently been announced that it is to be the medium 
for the expansion of the national forces in time of war. Lord 
Kitchener in 1914, it will be remembered, raised an entirely new 
Army, instead of expanding the existing Territorial Force. What 
influenced him in this decision is not definitely known, but it is 
possible that he considered it an insecure base from which to expand, 
as the Territorials at that time were not liable for foreign service. 
This difficulty has now disappeared, as every man on attestation 
signs a document to the effect that in the event of Parliament passing 
an Act, he is willing to serve overseas. 

The present strength of the Territorial Army is 14 divisions. It 
is intended to expand this force in the event of war into 28 divisions. 
This expansion will be effected by each Territorial infantry battalion 
soon after mobilization, providing a cadre of officers and non- 
commissioned officers for a Reserve battalion, which will be formed 
of volunteers drafted to it. In a definite period of time, say six 
months later, this Reserve battalion will throw off another cadre on 
which a second battalion will be built up. Each unit of the existing 
Territorial divisions will go through the same process and in course 
of time, probably in about a year after the declaration of war, each 
division will have duplicated itself. ‘The man-power of the nation 
can supply this expansion. 

The writer, who has had experience of the Territorial Army, 
does not doubt that the expansion programme as outlined above is 
the best and only method of expanding our national forces in time of 
war, but he doubts whether the cadres thrown off will be sufficiently 
advanced themselves to train and to organize new battalions up to 
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the required standard of “ fighting-power ’’ in the time available. 
Further, he rather wonders how long it will take after mobilization 
for the original First Line Territorial Army unit itself to reach the 
required standard of efficiency. 

At the moment published figures show that the Territorial Army 
is about 40 per cent. below its peace establishment, which in turn is 
about another 35 per cent. below the war establishment. In the 
Regular Army the home units have their reservists who hring up the 
peace establishment to the strength required for war, but in the 
Territorial Army there is only a Reserve of officers. ‘Therefore 
on mobilization the Territorial units will be about 62 per cent. “ shy ” 
of their war establishments. In addition to this, another 10 to 
I5 per cent. must be deducted for “ unfits,” “immatures,” 
‘‘ indispensables,” * with the result that each First Line unit would 
consist of only about 30 per cent. of its war establishment. 

As the Territorial Army has no Reserve on which to call, it 
follows, therefore, that this 70 per cent. deficiency on mobilization 
will have to be filled by drafts of volunteers. It is true that if war 
were declared to-morrow, the majority of these volunteers would be 
ex-service men and old Territorials ; but, as the vast majority of 
them have done no training since the war ended or since they left 
the Territorial Army, it would take a good deal of elbow grease to 
polish them up from the various stages of rustiness into which they 
had got. In another few years even this form of volunteer will have 
disappeared and the First Line Territorial battalions will have to fill 
up their ranks entirely from men who have had no previous military 
training. 

A few weeks later each of these units will be ordered to throw off 
a cadre of about 30, all ranks, to train the Reserve battalion, thus 
reducing its own strength to about 27 per cent. trained men, and 
yet these First Line units are expected to be ready to take the field 
six months after mobilization. This does not seem possible, for it 
must be remembered that the Regular Army will be in no position 
to help train the Territorials. 

A Territorial soldier, if he is a recruit, is now required to attend 
40 drills and to be present at 15 days’ camp, and 20 drills and 15 
days’ camp if he is a trained man, plus the annual Weapon Training 
Course. A man receives a bounty of {2 10s. for fulfilling his 
obligations as to drills and camp, and if he qualifies in his annual 
Weapon Training Course, he gets a further ros. 


® “ Absentees ’ are purposely not mentioned, as it is considered that this 
source of drainage would be negligible, 
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The writer readily admits that there are many keen Territorials, 
chiefly amongst the commissioned and non-commissioned ranks, who 
do over 150 drills per year as well as their 15 days’ camp, but the 
majority of their time is spent in teaching the men their drill. 
Therefore, these officers and non-commissioned officers rarely get 
much instruction in their own particular duties, and in camp “ field 
training ” is necessarily of such a very elementary standard that the 
officers and senior non-commissioned officers get little or no practice 
in the duties which they would be called upon to perform in war. 
In most divisions during the autumn and spring there is a series of 
valuable battalion, brigade and divisional tactical exercises without 
troops, but many officers and non-commissioned officers cannot 
always attend these exercises owing to business and other 
reasons. 

It is proposed to put forward two suggestions, the first of which is 
intended to produce a sequence of progressive training suitable for 
all ranks within the unit, and the second, to suggest the formation 
of a reserve of other ranks to fill the gap between the peace and war 
establishments of the Territorial Army. 


‘TRAINING 


In time of peace, training is essentially limited and a grounding 
in the following subjects is considered to be all that can be profitably 
attempted. 

(a) Weapon Training including Miniature Range Course.—Fire 
orders and indication and recognition of targets, and annual Weapon 
Training Course on an open range. 

(6) Close Order and Arms Drill. 

(c) Extended Order and Outpost Drill—These can be taught 
quite satisfactorily in the vicinity of most headquarters. 

(d) Map-Reading—Use of Compass-Tactics—These can all be 
taught in their initial stages at unit headquarters on the sand tables, 
etc,; later classes can be taken out into the country for tactical 
exercises without troops, etc. 

In order to promote a progressive system of instruction, it is 
suggested that the training year should be split up into periods as 
under :— 
1st Period—September to November—for non-commissioned 

officers and prospective non-commissioned officers only. 
Close order and arms drill. 
Extended order and outpost drill, 
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2nd Period.—January to March—for non-commissioned officers and 
prospective non-commissioned officers only. 

Close and extended order drill for the first 15 minutes of each 
drill night. 

Musketry instruction and miniature range course. 

Map-reading and use of compass. 

Fire order and indication and recognition of targets on 
landscape targets with harmonized sights. 

Lectures on tactics and exercises on sand table. 

37d Period —April up to Camp—for all ranks. 

Musketry, close and extended order and arms; drill would 
be taught by the officers and non-commissioned officers 
who had attended the first two periods. 

Inter-section indication and recognition competitions could 
be held in the miniature range. 

4th Period—Annual Camp—for all ranks. 

Field training. 

It is considered that by allowing the private soldier to perform his 
20 drills only between April and Camp, he would get progressive 
and intensive instruction just before the annual camp. Further, the 
unit commander would have his officers and non-commissioned 
officers entirely at his disposal for instruction during the first two 
periods. 

This system would not interfere with battalion, brigade or 
divisional tactical exercises, nor would it affect the training of 
specialists or recruits, which could be carried on, as at present, all 
the year round. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY RESERVE FOR OTHER RANKS 


As has been previously stated, the First Line Territorial unit on 
mobilization will be brought up to war strength by drafts of volunteers 
who will have to be trained by a body of willing, but nevertheless 
inefficient officers and non-commissioned officers and men. It is 
considered that the foregoing suggestion for promoting a sequence of 
training would do away with this inefficiency to a great extent. 
But, even then, it is thought that the training of 70 per cent. of 
volunteers on mobilization, up tothe required standard in six months, 
will present a grave difficulty unless this country is prepared to 
send half-trained divisions abroad, which is hardly ‘“‘ Economy of 
Force.” 

In order to combat this difficulty in the First Line units, it is 
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suggested that a Territorial Army Reserve of other ranks be formed 
somewhat on the following lines :— 

Enktstment.—F our years with the colours and four or eight years 
with the Reserve. 

Taking On—Valuable warrant officers or non-commissioned 
officers or prospective non-commissioned officers would be permitted 
to “‘ take on ”’ and turn their reserve service into colour service, for 
a further four years or by the year as at present. 

Re-Engaging would be permitted. 


CONVERSION OF COLOUR SERVICE INTO RESERVE SERVICE 


This could be effected should it be thought desirable to increase 
the Reserve of any unit or units, and by the Territorial soldier, on 
payment, should business prevent his being able to complete the 
colour service conditions. 

Conditions of Reserve Service-——A Reservist should be 
required :— 

(a) To notify all changes of address to his unit. 

(6) To report in writing to his unit on the 1st of May and the 

1st of December each year. 

(c) To fire annual Weapon Training Course (Table “ T,” 
parts 1 and 2) and to qualify as a trained man, with the 
nearest Territorial unit of Arm of the Service to which he 
belongs. The adjutant of this unit will forward the butt 
and firing point registers with a certificate to the effect 
that all practices were carried out in accordance with the 
conditions laid down, to the adjutant of the reservist’s 
unit.* On receipt of this information the adjutant will 
pay to the reservist a bounty of £1, providing that the 
medical certificate is in order. ‘This medical certificate, 
as to physical fitness, from the nearest R.A.M.C. officer 
must be forwarded before a claim is made for musketry 
bounty. 

(d) On mobilization the reservist would receive a gratuity of 


£4- 


® On the days a reservist fires his course, he would be entitled to a free return 
warrant from his home to the range as well as subsistence allowance. 

It is considered that the permanent staff and records of T. A. units could deal 
with this Reserve without any increase in personnel. 


THE TACTICAL TRAINING OF SECTION 
LEADERS 


A SUGGESTION TO PLATOON COMMANDERS 
By “K. O.” 


PROBABLY it is true that at no period in the history of the British Army 
has the junior commander had to shoulder greater responsibility 
than that which he may expect to take upon himself in modern 
warfare. ‘“‘ Success in war,” says ‘‘ Infantry Training,” Vol. I, 
Section 135 (5), ‘‘ will depend upon their leadership and initiative. 
Their intelligence must, therefore, be developed and their minds 
trained in tactical principles.”” Having had the réle of his section 
explained to him, the section commander must be able “ to carry 
it out without further orders from his officers” (tbid.). No duty 
of a platoon commander, therefore, can be more important than that 
of the tactical training of his section commanders ; and an examina- 
tion of the problem of ‘‘ how to begin ” has led the writer to put 
forward the suggestion which forms the subject of this article. 

It is now well recognized that in the training of the soldier 
explanation, by every available means, of the subject under instruction 
is the firstsrequisite. The system which demanded of the recruit 
an unquestioning assimilation of a series of statements, often meaning- 
less to him, negatived the very essence of education and substituted 
something little better than parrot knowledge. It is further 
recognized that the value of such explanation is enormously increased 
if the pupil arrives at it by his own process of reasoning, which he 
can reconstruct at will. By this means not only is the lesson more 
thoroughly, hence more permanently, learnt, but the man’s intelli- 
gence is developed automatically. 

The faculty of reasoning is the faculty of imagining correctly 
the consequences of given action in given circumstances. Without 
previous experience there can be no imagination. 

It is not possible for a man born blind to imagine colours he has 
never seen. Hence, to enable the recruit to reason, the instructor 
must describe the circumstances and action in terms with which the 
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recruit is familiar. In the case of weapon training this presents few 
difficulties. Most men nowadays have some mechanical knowledge 
acquired before enlistment, and, when this is not the case, the subject 
is easy of demonstration. 

To apply the principle of instruction by reasoning to the tactical 
training of junior leaders is less easy. At first sight it seems difficult 
to find a means of introducing the would-be leader to the mysteries 
of tactics by way of an explanation in terms with which previous 
acquaintance has made him familiar. The conditions under which 
he will be required to act in war can never be fully demonstrated to 
him in peace, and have no parallel, it would seem, in his life before 
enlistment. But if it can be shown to him that the principles which 
guide his everyday actions in peace are identical with those by which 
he should act in war, we shall have done something to bridge the 
gap for him; “ tactics ” will lose something of their mystery and 
will approximate to a game played by familiar rules the application 
of which to everyday problems is exemplified by every form of 
human activity which takes place around him. 

These principles are the eight principles of war as those set forth 
in‘ Field Service Regulations,” Vol. II, 1924, Chapter I. The reason 
for each and every tactical formation, disposition or mancuvre is 
to be found here. The whole of tactics is the application of these 
principles to the leading of troops in battle. Are they the principles 
by which success is achieved in any form of activity with which the 
embryo leader is already familiar ? If so, he has here his starting 
point from which to reason out the explanation of this or that course 
of action which he may be required to adopt during his tactical 
training. 

First on the list is ‘‘ maintenance of the objective.” Certainly 
it is true that the waverer will not succeed in any of life’s activities ; 
and it is not unlikely that instances of failure to achieve a desired 
object through giving way to the lure of some less worthy, but 
temporarily more attractive, demand will present themselves to the 
pupil. For instance, has he never resolved to save up money to 
buy a watch or bicycle, only to fall a victim to the lure of the cinema 
or canteen, with the result that the watch or bicycle remained un- 
achieved ? It will be for the instructor to point out the parallel 
between the bicycle and the tactical objective, the counter-attraction 
and (for instance) the sunken road that leads away in a wrong 
direction. 

The second principle is ‘‘ offensive action.” This seems on the 
surface to have no counterpart in ordinary peaceful activities, for 
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violent methods of achieving one’s ends belong rather to feudal 
times than to modern civilization ; but in reality it will be readily 
admitted that in every sphere of life success can only be achieved by 
the will to be up and doing, to seek out the rival and to beat him. 
What business to-day can prosper without a campaign of advertizing ? 
Again, an athlete content to rest on his laurels will soon be 
dispossessed of them. It is patently impossible for a football team 
to confine its activities to its own half of the field of play with never 
a raid or a shot at its opponents’ goal, and yet to win the match. 
Many illustrations will readily present themselves, and the in- 
structor has only to choose the one most suitable to his audience, 
and draw his parallel. 

‘* Surprise ” will scarcely need explanation. Doubtless at some 
time the pupil will have experienced the disadvantages of being 
“caught napping,” and the instructor need but emphasize the 
supreme value of this principle in war. He might recall to the mind 
of his pupil the feelings of flurry and helplessness it tends to instil, 
and instance the plight of the boy caught in the orchard by the 
farmer, a danger the boy knew existed, but against which, perhaps 
through carelessness bred of previous immunity, he has this time 
neglected to take precautions. 

“* Concentration ’’ can easily be explained. It is a commonplace 
that half-hearted methods can at best achieve only mediocre results. 
Does a boxer hope to knock his man out by tapping him on the 
chest ? No, at the psychological moment, for which he has been 
watching carefully, he summons all his energies and delivers with 
all his strength a blow at point or mark, the vital spot ; while not 
for a moment does he allow his own guard to drop, but retains it 
ready to meet the ever-possible counter-blow. 

The word ‘‘ economy,” if it conveys a meaning at all, may 
possibly be associated in the pupil’s mind with “ making shift with 
an inferior article to save immediate expense.”’ If this is the case, 
the explanation of “‘ economy of force ” must begin with a definition 
of this word. From there the principle may be illustrated by the 
correct use of pick, crowbar or spade—" letting the tool do the work ”’ 
—which any manual labourer will at once understand. The parallel 
in the handling of a section or platoon containing mechanical weapons 
is not far to seek. 

If the supreme value of surprise has been well emphasized and the 
picture of its effects adequately drawn, the necessity for security 
measures will readily be grasped. Probably, it will be necessary 
merely to remind the pupil of his schooldays and the desirability 
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in certain circumstances of due warning of the master’s approach, 
or perhaps the exact location of the local policeman, and to point out 
how, when the enemy is armed not with a cane but with bayonets, 
the observance of this principle becomes not only desirable but 
vital. 

** Mobility ” is equally desirable to the individual in peace as to 
the section in war. Its hindrances are similar in each, impedimenta 
and allowing oneself to be trapped in a situation which renders one 
incapable of getting to one’s destination. The less luggage one 
travels with, the quicker one arrives ; and one must be careful not 
to miss the last train. The greater mobility conferred on the 
individual by the use of a bicycle enables him to pay surprise visits 
to his friends ; similarly quick movement in war helps to surprise 
the enemy. 

Finally, no member of a team can remain such without learning, 
perhaps unconsciously, the meaning of cooperation. 

He may not know that name for it, but he will recognize it quickly 
enough if the instructor points it out to him. 

Here, then, is the starting point. When once the principles 
upon which all tactics are based have been explained to him, none of 
them is strange, or new, or incomprehensible to the pupil. Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that, conscious that his actions in war 
must be guided by principles so universally known and applied as 
to amount practically to common sense, he will cease to regard 
tactical evolutions as mysterious and will with guidance from 
his instructor, soon learn to trace the connection between precept 
and practice, by his own process of reasoning ? 


THE SUNFLOWER EXPEDITION 
VICKSBURG, MARCH, 1863 
(With Map) 
By Sm CHARLES PIERS, BART. 


Few would associate the title with one of the hazardous attempts 
General Ulysses Grant, Commander of the Northern Army of the 
South-West, made in March, 1863, in the endeavour to get behind 
Vicksburg on to the high ground leading up to that great Con- 
federate fortress of the Mississippi. The Civil War had been in 
progress between the Northern and Southern American States 
for roughly two years, with fortune invariably inclining to the 
Southerners, who, but for the enormous resources and blockade 
by the Federal Fleet, would probably have gained the object for 
which they were fighting, secession from the Union. A strong 
political party in the North was weary of the war. It disliked 
General Grant, against whom General McClernand was intriguing, 
and tried to persuade the President, Abraham Lincoln, to recall 
Grant. ‘This was before the days when Grant had proved his worth, 
and, although he was at the turning point of his career, he was still 
classed by the politicians with the other Northern generals who 
had proved failures. Even his fine conduct at the battle of Shiloh 
had not convinced the politicians of his military qualities, so it was 
with distrust that they viewed the support given to him by the 
President in the arduous task of cutting off the Western States of 
the Confederacy from the Eastern by the capture of the great 
Southern stronghold on the Mississippi. 

Grant had his Army distributed between Memphis and Helena 
on the Mississippi when he took over command, and commenced 
the abortive attempts to solve the right line of approach to the 
high ground behind Vicksburg. ‘These attempts took place before 
the campaign in April, 1863, which ended in the fall of the fortress 
on the 4th of July, and the Sunflower Expedition exemplified the 
natural difficulties owing to the swampy nature of most of the country 
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round Vicksburg with which Grant had to contend, as well as the 
greatly superior forces of the enemy in that part of the Confederacy. 

This expedition is the more interesting because it consisted of 
a combined movement between the Federal Army of the South- 
West and the gunboats and mortar steamers of the Federal Navy 
acting on the inland water system of the Mississippi. The flotilla 
was under the command of Admiral Porter, and was supported on 
land by General Sherman’s Division. 

Serving with the expedition was a 1st Lieutenant of the Ohio 
Field Artillery, George M. Murdoch by name and a native of Scot- 
land, whom I have met in British Columbia. He has been mining 
in the Cariboo District since he left the United States in 1864. 
From this grand old man of eighty-nine, and from papers in his 
possession, I obtained a graphic account of the events which led. 
up to the Vicksburg campaign and the fall of the fortress. Murdoch 
was a personal friend of General Sherman, and was in a position, 
therefore, to obtain information impossible for others. At the 
time of the Sunflower Expedition he had already made a name for 
himself, and was frequently employed by Army Headquarters on 
special duty, for which his knowledge of the country fitted him, as 
before the war he had been living in this part of the Southern States. 

The Sunflower Expedition in the end of March, 1863, was so 
called from the Sunflower Bayou, or Sunflower River, along which 
Grant hoped that his flotilla would be able to make its way to Yazoo 
City on the east side of the Mississippi, about fifty miles north of 
Vicksburg. Grant had for some time been reconnoitring the country 
with Admiral Porter, and thought that he had discovered a way of 
reaching the desired high ground behind Vicksburg. His plan 
involved the carrying of his troops about two hundred miles along 
a roundabout route starting from the Mississippi at its junction 
with the Yazoo River, a point which was almost opposite the camps 
of Sherman’s Division at Young’s Point on the west side of the 
great river. His naval flotilla consisted of 5 ironclad gunboats, 
4 mortar boats and 2 tugs, which were to accompany his troops 
crossing the Mississippi from Young’s Point and Miliken’s Bend, 
up the Yazoo River to its junction with Steele’s Bayou, thence 
turning north up Steele’s Bayou, Black Bayou and Deer Creek 
until at the top of the oblong route a turn would be made east to 
Rolling Fork, then south down the Sunflower River, and finally the 
Yazoo River would be again entered some distance below Yazoo 
City, the first objective of the expedition, where on the high ground 
Grant could get behind Vicksburg. The country was too strongly 
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held by the enemy for a direct approach up the Yazoo River to 
Yazoo City, so the circuitous route was the only one then seemingly 
available. Secrecy and rapidity were essential for success, and 
Grant hoped that he would be able to move through this apparently 
impassable country without alarming the enemy. The Southerners, 
however, were well served by their spies and scouts, with the result 
that the expedition was at once reported to General Pemberton, 
commanding the Confederate forces at Vicksburg, enabling him 
promptly to move troops to the threatened points. 

The advanced troops of Grant’s Army, under the command of 
General Sherman, who accompanied the naval flotilla, experienced 
many difficulties. On entering the narrow bayous the vessels were 
greatly delayed by felled trees, drift wood and other obstructions, 
so that the gunboats were only able to move forward at a rate of 
about four miles an hour. The situation, indeed, became so des- 
perate owing to these obstructions and to the fire of the enemy’s 
snipers that Admiral Porter was nearly compelled to blow up his 
gunboats and make his way overland to the advancing troops. 
However, he eventually succeeded in forcing his way up Deer 
Creek almost as far as Rolling Forks ; but here the passage of his 
vessels was definitely stopped by the fire of the enemy’s artillery 
and sharpshooters. As any attempt at surprise by this time had 
vanished, and as cooperation with the land forces was becoming 
increasingly difficult, the Admiral now decided to abandon the 
expedition, and, as there was no room to turn his vessels, he 
reversed his engines and began to back slowly down Deer Creek. 

As soon as General Sherman, who was accompanying his 
advanced troops, realized the difficulties with which the expedition 
was confronted, and the growing opposition to the advance of the 
flotilla, he hurried back to bring up the remainder of his Division, 
Before leaving the advanced troops, however, he ordered their com- 
mander to push on as quickly as possible to get into touch with 
Admiral Porter, whose guns could be heard booming some distance 
away in the front. 

It was pitch dark when the reinforcements, headed by General 
Sherman on foot, moved off and began as difficult a march as any 
undertaken in the attempts upon Vicksburg. ‘The General on foot, 
with a lighted candle in either hand, is said to have led on his weary 
men. The roads leading through the cotton plantations~ were 
merely mud tracks, and, where they ran close to the bayous,’ were 
nothing but swamps in which the water was often so deep that the 
men had to sling their cartridge boxes round their necks to keep 
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their ammunition dry. With daylight the going was somewhat 
easier, and, as the naval guns could still be heard, the pace was 
increased, with the result that by noon twenty-one miles of difficult 
country had been covered. The road now led along Deer Creek 
and became more and more swampy as it wound through the woods 
and cotton fields bordering the creek. Early in the afternoon con- 
nection was made with a small party from the advanced body which 
had been sent back by Admiral Porter to inform General Sherman 
that he had been forced to give up the attempt and was on his way 
back down Deer Creek. This party reported that the road was 
clear between it and the gunboats, but that beyond this point the 
enemy held a strong position in force with several guns, and that 
the Creek had been so effectively obstructed as to make impossible 
further progress up Deer Creek. Nothing yet could be seen of the 
gunboats, but, as the sound of their heavy guns became momentarily 
more distinct, it was evident that their retreat was unimpeded. 
General Sherman, therefore, called °a much-needed halt for his 
troops, and after dispatching a small column to make connection 
with the flotilla, he allowed the remainder of his weary men to 
fall out and take some much-needed rest. The attempt had clearly 
failed, and, as the flotilla was on its way back unmolested, there 
was no object for the main body to press on any farther, so the 
General, having seen that his orders were carried out, went to sit 
down in a small plantation cabin near the track. 

Barely ten minutes had passed when heavy musketry fire suddenly 
broke out from a wood a few hundred yards in front and close to the 
Creek. The General sprang to his feet, and calling to his nearest 
brigade commander, ordered him to deploy his brigade and to 
clear the wood. This movement was successfully executed, the 
Southerners in the wood retreating as soon as their flank was 
threatened. General Sherman then discovered that his advanced 
troops had run into a large force of the enemy which was covering 
a working party felling trees into the Creek as obstructions for the 
retreating flotilla. He at once ordered the brigade to extend as 
far as possible into the swamps towards the Creek wherever the 
ground would permit, and to move forward to meet the flotilla, 
the smoke from whose funnels was now becoming visible. When 
the Federals cleared the woods and entered some wide cotton fields, 
the gunboats could be seen slowly backing down and firing an 
occasional heavy 8-inch shell at the enemy in the swampy ground 
beyond the cotton fields from which his troops maintained a desultory 
long-range fire, 
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All the mounted officers’ horses had been left behind when the 
expedition set out, so great was General Sherman’s surprise when 
an officer rode up to him on a bare-backed horse and offered him 
the animal with the explanation that he had picked it up straying 
during the night. The General gladly accepted the offer, and 
galloped off after the brigade across the cotton fields to meet the 
flotilla. When he got on to the bank of the Creek he came into full 
view of the extended brigade. The sight of their favourite general, 
riding bare-back and sitting his horse to the manner born, drew 
cheer after cheer from the extended lines, and the sailors hearing 
the cheering appeared on the decks of the gunboats and answered 
cheer for cheer. The General soon caught sight of Admiral Porter 
standing on the deck of the leading gunboat, and as the Admiral 
afterwards said, never was he more pleased to see a friend than he 
was that day to see Sherman. The General asked him what he 
proposed to do, to which Porter answered, ‘‘ he wanted to get out 
of the scrape as quickly as possible.” The answer pretty well 
sized up the situation, for it was a scrape, and all that could be done 
was to get out as quickly as possible. ‘This proved to be by no means 
easy, for although Sherman had ample force to cover the flotilla 
and the sailors were no longer harassed by the enemy’s snipers, 
it took the whole of three days for the flotilla to back out of Deer 
Creek into Black Bayou and down to a point where the gunboats 
could turn. Here being clear of the enemy, the failure of the ex- 
pedition was reported to General Grant, who ordered the troops 
to return to their camps at Young’s Point. The failure was a 
bitter disappointment, but General Grant was not the man to sit 
down under ill-luck, and so he immediately set to work to prepare 
for an apparently still more hazardous attempt to get behind 
Vicksburg—the attempt which was destined to be crowned with 
success. 


A TALE OF THE AFGHAN WARS 


By H. M. 


Just on forty-six years ago there took place in wild Afghanistan a 
tragedy which, in its startling suddenness, shocked not only the 
Empire of India, but also the whole of England and the civilized 
world. I refer to that long-forgotten yet immortal defence of the 
British Embassy at Kabul by Lieut.-Colonel Sir Louis Cavagnari 
and his escort ; a defence which lasted throughout an entire day, 
beneath a scorching sun, and ended in the annihilation of that heroic 
band amidst the blazing ruins of the Embassy 

The gallantry which enabled four Englishmen and seventy-five 
Indian soldiers to withstand the assaults of hordes of maddened 
Kabulis for so many weary hours is, I consider, as deserving of the 
highest praise as the heroic defence of Rorke’s Drift, and that of 
Khartum by General Gordon. Yet these two latter incidents, 
which, amongst so many others, have helped to build up the traditions 
of the British Army, have been immortalized in literature for the 
edification of posterity, whilst the disaster at Kabul has long been 
forgotten, and has, so far as I am aware, never been the subject of 
an author’s pen, beyond a passing reference in books of reminsscences. 
The chief reason for this omission is no doubt due to the fact that 
no definite knowledge of what had actually occurred was available 
until Lord Roberts made his avenging march a month later to exact 
due punishment for this crime of treachery. 

Lord Roberts’s investigations were hardly calculated to meet 
with great success, as the only living witnesses of the incident were 
the actual perpetrators of the deed, with the one exception of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari’s Indian bearer, a Pathan named Ghulam Mahomet, 
who joined Lord Roberts on the day previous to the latter’s successful 
capture of Kabul; whether Ghulam Mahomet ever recounted the 
story of his experiences to his saviour I cannot say. 

Forty years later fate decreed that Ghulam Mahomet and I 
should cross each other’s path, and from him I heard the story of 
Cavagnari’s gallant end. I hope that by re-telling it in the Army 
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Quarterly I shall do honour to him and to his companions who 
sacrificed their lives so gallantly. 

It may be as well, before going further, briefly to recall the 
circumstances which led to Sir Louis Cavagnari’s presence in Kabul, 
and the reason why he met his death when the war of 1879 was 
presumed to be at an end. 

As soon as the Second Afghan War had been brought to a 
successful conclusion, it was arranged, after somewhat lengthy 
negotiations, that Yakub Khan, the Amir of Afghanistan, should 
receive a British Mission in Kabul. Sir Louis Cavagnari, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, being possessed of great 
courage and a far-reaching knowledge of the situation which existed, 
was chosen to head the Mission and was accordingly sent to Kabul, 
accompanied by three other British officials and an escort of twenty- 
five cavalry and fifty infantry of the Guides Corps. Certain mis- 
givings were felt for the safety of the Mission by some people, 
amongst whom was Lord Roberts, for in certain quarters no great 
confidence was reposed in the Amir’s protestations of friendship ; a 
lack of confidence which was justified in view of the subsequent 
events. It is clear now that Yakub Khan knew of the trouble which 
might arise, and he certainly made no attempt to stop the treacherous 
attack made upon the Mission. The trouble was started by certain 
Afghan regiments whose men, discontented at the increasing arrears 
in their pay, mutinied and, excited no doubt by their Mullahs, 
attacked the British Embassy and annihilated its heroic defenders. 

Ghulam Mahomet, from whose lips I learned the details of the 
defence, was a fine type of Pathan. At the time I met him he was 
seventy-seven years of age and was still on active service. He had 
then spent fifty-seven years in the service of the British Raj, seven 
of these were served as a sowar in the 4th Punjab Cavalry, and the 
following fifty as a personal servant to different officers in the Army. 
A great part of this long period was spent on expeditions on the 
North-West Frontier, and in addition to the Cavagnari Expedition, 
of which he was the sole survivor, he took part in Lord Roberts’s 
famous march from Kabul to Kandahar, and he was also on con- 
tinuous active service in Egypt, Gallipoli and Mesopotamia during 
the Great War. It was only when the Armistice was concluded 
with Turkey that he consented to retire, and to bring to an end a 
record of mulitary service the equal of which it would be hard to 
find. 

His appearance was rugged and almost ferocious. He had an 
iron-grey beard dyed red with henna around the fringe, fierce in- 
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domitable eyes undimmed by age and set beneath long shaggy 
eyebrows, a rakishly wound pugree, worn slightly on one side, and, 
on his tunic, a row of ribbons all honourably won in past campaigns. 
In character he was brave and ready to face any danger in defence 
of his master, loyal to a degree and honest in the service of his own 
officer, yet willing to steal or even to commit a murder if he con- 
sidered that his duty so demanded. He was a picturesque and 
romantic figure as he stood rigidly to attention and unfolded with 
all simplicity the following tale which I have attempted to set down 
as he told it to me. 
* * * * * 


“Excellency, who art both my father and my mother and the 
protector of the poor. May Allah (upon whom be many praises) 
bear witness that all which I shall now tell thee is the truth. Many 
years ago, when there was a war between the Sirkar and the Afghan 
forces, I entered into the service of Cavagnari Sahib, the Deputy 
Commissioner of the District of Peshawar ; and this Sahib I served 
as bearer for two years until he met his death at the hands of the 
Kabulis * (who, of a certainty, are the sons of all evil). With 
Cavagnari Sahib I went on active service in the Khyber Pass, and 
when the war was at an end we returned to Peshawar. Not many 
days after, orders were received from the Sirkar that Cavagnari 
Sahib should proceed to Kabul in command of the British Mission. 
There were in the Mission, Cavagnari Sahib, Kelly ¢ Sahib, Jenkins 
Sahib,f and an escort of fifty cavalry and seventy-five infantry, both 
of the Guides Corps; this escort was under the command of 
Hamilton Sahib,§ a young officer of great gallantry who had 
acquired honour in the late war. With us there also went certain 
chuprassies, syces, bearers and other servants so that the number of 
the party was about one hundred men. On arrival at Kabul the 
Mission took up its residence in the Bala Hissar, a fort overlooking 
the city of Kabul, and in this place we remained for the space of 
about one month. Early one morning we heard news that there 
was some trouble among the Kabulis, the cause of which is unknown 
to me, and within a little space a horde of these sons of treachery 
and all naughtiness advanced upon the Residency, shouting and 
making a great noise. Cavagnari Sahib gave orders for the defence 
of the Residency, as there was little doubt that the Kabulis intended 
to attack us, which they shortly did. Being possessed of many 
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rifles and fire-arms, the attackers poured a hail of bullets upon us 
and our position was one of extreme danger and likely to come to a 
fatal issue, for there were but seventy-five soldiers in the Residency, 
not counting the four English Sahibs, whilst the crowd without 
numbered many thousands. Shortly after the attack commenced 
Hamilton Sahib dispatched a sowar of the Guides Cavalry to try and 
pass through the throng and obtain help from the Amir ; the sowar, 
who was a brave man (May Allah bless him), rode forth unarmed, 
with his arms raised above his head, crying that he bore a message 
to the Amir. He passed through the bullets unharmed and there- 
after none interfered with him, but no help came to us and, as the 
day wore on, there seemed no hope of life left to us. About one 
hour later Cavagnari Sahib gave me orders to proceed to the window 
of the bath-house and there to ascertain the spot whence the greatest 
rifle fire was coming ; I crept there with all caution and, in drawing 
aside the chic, a bullet struck me in the hand. I was the first member 
of the garrison to be wounded, but from then onwards our casualties 
grew apace, first one fell and then another. Of the Sahibs, Hamilton 
Sahib was first killed, then Kelly Sahib, the Aakim, and after him 
fell Jenkins Sahib, so that only Cavagnari Sahib remained unharmed. 
About two hours before mid-day, Cavagnari Sahib, at whose side 
I was, fell wounded in the forehead ; raising him, I bore him to the 
veranda and laid him upon Jenkins Sahib’s bed, where for a time 
there was a little shelter ; here again I was wounded slightly by a 
bullet which struck me on the leg. By now the numbers of our 
force were very small and no longer able to hold back the enemy 
from the door, which certain of the Kabulis set fire to, so that the 
building was quickly alight beneath our feet. I raised my master 
from the bed and bore him to the roof of the Mess where we prepared 
to fight our last. There were present on the roof Cavagnari Sahib, 
who lay sorely wounded, seventeen wounded sepoys, two chuprasstes 
and myself. As the building burned fast, and all hope of escape was 
now gone, Cavagnari Sahib ordered me to leave him and to make 
what escape I could so that I might perchance bear the tale of our fate 
to the Sirkar. In all unwillingness I obeyed, and turned with heavy 
heart from my Sahib (May Allah bear witness that he was the bravest 
of all men). All exits from the building were barred and there 
only remained the bath-house which was not yet on fire ; thither I 
ran, arriving safely, and found there, three sepoys and five servants 
fighting to the last. Hordes of maddened Kabulis swarmed around 
us, one of whom, a man of authority, shouted to us to come out, 
which we did, in fear of our lives. I handed over my rings, watch and 
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a portion of my clothing to him and begged him to spare my life. 
This he did after some hesitation. The remainder were cut down as 
they followed me out from the bath-house. At my saviour’s orders 
I ran across the serat outside, but was attacked by a youth who cut 
at me with a sword, and in warding off the blow I received yet another 
wound upon the hand. Hard pressed I ran toa big man who was 
standing near, and with him I sought sanctuary beneath his cloak. 
I found that this man was Rastan Khan, a colonel in the Amir’s 
Army ; this man befriended me and took me to the presence of the 
Amir, who imprisoned me for my safety from the mob, and in his 
charge I remained until Roberts Bahadur came to Kabul to exact 
punishment for the death of those who perished either from the 
bullets of the enemy or from the flames. I escaped from the city 
upon the day the English Army camped outside the defences and 
made my way through the Afghan Army, which was drawn up upon 
the heights; once safely through its lines, I speedily joined the 
camp of Roberts Bahadur, and him I served in all humility during 
the great battle which was fought next day. After about two 
months, during which time there was much fighting, Roberts 
Bahadur left Kabul and made a great march to Kandahar, and I, 
the sole survivor of the British Mission, went with him. So, in the 
service of the greatest of British Sahibs, I at length came back into 
India in safety.” 

Such was the story of Ghulam Mahomet, and to add any remarks 
of mine would, I fear, only spoil it as a recital of undying loyalty 
and heroism in the face of overwhelming odds. If Ghulam Mahomet 
and my humble self have done anything to immortalize the glory of 
this long-forgotten incident, or if we have brought a still greater 
feeling of pride to any relative of that gallant Mission, who may 
ever read this story, then, to quote old Ghulam Mahomet, “‘ we have 
acquired a little merit in the eyes of Allah.” 


NOTES ON FOREIGN WAR BOOKS 


THE most important books of the quarter are the Belgian account of 
the events leading up to the decision to evacuate Antwerp; the 
French official volumes containing orders of battle ; the correction 
by Crown Prince Rupprecht’s Chief of the Staff of the German 
official account of the operations in Lorraine; Commandant 
Grasset’s new monograph “ Virton ”’; and the explanation of the 
collapse of the German Army in 1918 by a distinguished psychologist 
and alienist. 


WESTERN FRONT 


La verité sur Pevacuation d’Anvers en 1914 (Bruges, Desclée, de 
Brouwer et Cte, 2 francs), by Commandant E. Menzel, an officer of 
the Historical Section of the Belgian General Staff, presents an 
authoritative account from the Belgian side of the events which led 
to the mission of the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, to Antwerp in October, 1914. It differs considerably 
from the version current in England. 

King Albert, exposed unaided (except by promises of help) 
to the first onslaught of the German hosts, after fighting to gain 
time, which was all that was to be expected of the Belgian frontier 
defences and the Field Army in such a case, withdrew his troops 
into the national redoubt, Antwerp. This compelled the Germans 
to leave considerable forces in observation ; and by two sorties, one 
during the battle of the Marne, the Belgians obliged them to augment 
these forces, and thus kept at least a couple of corps from the battle. 

From first to last the French Commander-in-Chief and the 
British Government seem to have taken different views of Antwerp. 
General Joffre cared no more for it than Lille, Maubeuge, Rheims 
and other fortresses, which he abandoned, or for that matter, Verdun, 
which he directed—though he was not obeyed—General Sarrail 
(Third Army) to leave to its fate in the retreat to the Seine. He 
wished to see the Belgian Field’ Army helping in open warfare on the 
left of his own. The British Government considered that Antwerp 
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must be held. King Albert’s advisers likewise differed. One 
party held that the Field Army should join its fate to that of the 
garrison, when the fall of the fortress would mean the end of Belgian 
resistance. The other party wished to get the Field Army away at 
once, before there was any chance of its being hemmed in and 
captured. The King decided to remain near Antwerp as long as 
possible, in the hope of the Allies extending their line to the fortress ; 
but at the same time to watch events and get his troops away before 
it was too late. To ensure his retreat, he detached a division and his 
cavalry to hold the line of the Dendre, which covered the “ cor- 
ridor ”’ left open along the coast; the withdrawal of stores, etc., 
towards a new base, Ostend, were taken in hand ; and arrangements 
organized for a step by step retirement from one defensive line to 
another along the coast. 
If assistance was sent to Antwerp the King’s intention was 


“in no wise to employ it to reinforce the defence inside the fortress, but 
to charge it with prolonging our [the Belgian] lines to the south, so as to 
take the besiegers in flank and assure our line of communication better.”’ 


He and his advisers were of opinion that any relieving force should 
be sent to Ghent. 

When on the 30th of September General von Beseler began his 
operations against Antwerp, and it was evident the German main 
Armies were extending their flanks gradually towards the fortress 
and would soon be in a position to isolate the Belgian Army, the 
King appealed to his Allies for help. It was at once obvious that 
neither of them had thought about Antwerp, at any rate neither 
of them had assistance ready to send, and they proceeded to waste 
time in discussion. 


“* Nevertheless, there were in Great Britain, as fresh troops, Capper’s 
7th Division of Regulars and Byng’s 3rd Cavalry Division, besides 
numerous Territorial troops exactly suited for the defensive réle that the 
King proposed for them.” 


These were kept in the United Kingdom “in a chimerical fear of a 
German landing.” 

In reply to the appeal for assistance, “‘ the British Government 
sent three officers to discuss the possibility of immediate military 
aid.” Lord Kitchener in an interview with the Belgian Military 
Attaché, according to the report of the latter on the 2nd of October, 
** expressed his regrets that he could send no help at the moment, saying 


to me, ‘ I have not got a man to give away. If I had troops ready, I should 
send them to the left of the Allies.’ ”’ 
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The French Military Attaché with the Belgian headquarters at 
§ a.m. on the 1st of October announced that his Government would 
send a division, but could not say whether an Active or Territorial 
one. But according to a telegram (No. 47 of 1st of October) from 
General Joffre to the Minister of War at Bordeaux, since published, 
the French Commander’s advice was : 


6é 


. no help must be sent to Antwerp, where it is considered that the 
Belgian Army should not resist long enough to be menaced by having to 
capitulate or be cut off from the Allied Armies. In the interest of the 
main battle, as he conceived it at that date, he proposed that the Belgian 
Army should in such contingency rally on the left of the Franco-British 
line.” 


No French aid in fact was sent to Belgium except Admiral Ronarc’h’s 
brigade of Fusiliers Marins, which reached Ghent only in time to 
help cover the retreat. 

At 8 p.m. on the 1st of October, some of the outer forts having 
already fallen, the Belgian Superior Council of Defence (not to 
be confused with the Council of Ministers), under the presidency of 
the King, discussed whether the defenders of the 3rd Sector, the 
one attacked, should not at once retire behind the Néthe ; but it 
was decided to attempt a counter-attack. This failed, and, at 
II a.m. on the 2nd, it was unanimously agreed to withdraw the 
troops behind the Néthe, leaving the moment of execution to the 
divisional generals concerned. The withdrawal took place that 
evening. It was further decided that the members of the Govern- 
ment should leave Antwerp next day. There was no question of 
the retirement of the Field Army from Antwerp. This statement 
is corroborated, Commandant Menzel points out, by the operation 
order issued to the Army in the name of the King at 6.15 p.m. on 
the 2nd, which he gives at length. In this the rst and 5th Divisions 
are instructed to take up the new defensive line in the 3rd Sector 
along the Néthe, with the 5th in reserve ; whilst the 3rd and 6th 
Divisions maintain their position in the 4th Sector, and the 4th 
Division and Cavalry Division continue to guard the Dendre line. 

After the Council, the Prime Minister (who was also Minister 
of War) saw both the British and French Ministers, informed them 
that the Government was leaving next day, and gave them to under- 
stand that the Field Army also would begin to retire at the same time. 
At 8.20 p.m. Sir Francis Villiers sent off the telegram which resulted 
in Mr. Winston Churchill’s being deputed to go to Antwerp, where 
he arrived about": p.m. on the 3rd. Commandant Menzel shows 
that the false news of a withdrawal had a totally different effect on 
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the French and British Governments. The British Cabinet felt 
that it must send an important member to persuade the Belgian 
Government to suspend the order for the evacuation of the Field 
Army. On the other hand, almost simultaneously with the arrival 
of Mr. Churchill, at 1.50 p.m. on the 3rd, the King received by the 
hands of the French Military Attaché a long memorandum from 
French G.Q.G. which in suitable words approved of all the pre- 
liminary steps taken for the evacuation, praised the Belgian Army 
for the brilliant resistance it has made “ as long as it was possible 
without running the risk of being shut up in the place,” and added 
that “the essential, in their opinion, was to keep communication 
secure with France by Ghent and the west.” 

In conclusion, Commandant Menzel reiterates that there was 
confusion between the departure of the Government and the 
departure of the Field Army. When Mr. Churchill arrived on the 
3rd, the Field Army, instead of evacuating the fortress or pre- 
paring to do so, was still holding on to the Néthe and preparing 
other positions behind that line for further defence. On the 3rd, 
in consequence of new German troops having left Brussels for 
Tournai, an independent cavalry brigade, made up of divisional 
cavalry regiments, cyclists and motor-machine guns, was assembled 
and sent next day to Ghent to reinforce the guard there. 

The confusion as to the retirement of the Army seems to have 
arisen from military information imperfectly understood being given 
by a civilian minister of war to two diplomats instead of the com- 
munication passing through the normal channel between the 
General Headquarters. 


The French General Staff seem to be determined not to make 
the reading of the official account of the Great War an easy matter 
or one for the armchair student, any more than they make the 
purchase simple ; for the volumes are not on sale at any Libraire, 
and one must make a pilgrimage to the suburbs to the Jmprimerie 
Nationale and fill up several forms in order to obtain it. Following 
the ponderous Volume I. of Tome I. and its large case of maps 
(reviewed in the Army Quarterly, July, 1925), Tome X. of two 
volumes, each 11 inches by 9 and 32 inches thick, a total of 2,060 
pages, have now been published. Les Armées frangatses dans la 
Grande Guerre, Tome X. Volumes premier et deuxiéme. Ordres de 
Bataille des Grandes Unités. Ministére de la Guerre, Etat-major de 
Armée. Service Historique. (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 200 
francs.) Though called ‘‘ Ordres de Bataille des Grandes Unités,” 
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they are what is best described as a handbook of formations, for 
they contain not Orders of Battle as we understand them, but lists, 
with a brief summary of their employment, of the various Groups 
of Armies, Armies, corps and divisions, arranged in their order. 
Volume II. contains only divisions, Volume I. higher formations. 

The general system employed is tabular, and gives by dates 
the varying composition of the different higher formations, with 
the names of the commanders (in Groups of Armies and Armies, 
the Chief of the Staff also), and their “ situation,” that is how the 
formation was employed. In the case of “G.Q.G.A.” (Grand 
Quartier Général des Armées Alliées en France) and ‘‘G.Q.G.” 
(Grand Quartier Général des Armées frangatses) the names of the 
Chief of the Staff and Assistant Chief of the Staff, and the places 
occupied as headquarters are given. 

Under “‘ Groupes d’Armées,” details are provided of “‘ G.P.N.,” 
“G.ALN.,” “G.A.E.,” “G.A.R.” and “G.A.F.,” that is the 
Groups of Armies of the North Provisional, North, Centre, East, 
Reserve and Centre. Under the various dates are to be found the 
Armies, etc., included in them and the “‘ situation ”’ of the Group. 

For what the Armies contain we must look under ‘‘ Armées,’’ 
and there discover the corps, independent divisions, cavalry and 
heavy artillery they comprised, and the “ situation.” Under 
““ Corps’ are entered their component divisions, the Army to 
which they belonged and the “ situation.” 

The information given about divisions takes up much more 
space ; all the units in each at various times: infantry, cavalry, 
artillery (divided into corps artillery, trench artillery, heavy artillery, 
artillery park), engineer, intendance and medical service, with 
** observations ”’ being shown in separate columns, with the corps 
and Army to which the division belonged and its “ situation.” 

The volumes are thus really an abbreviated history of the 
higher formations. But it is possible for a reader by a little trouble 
to construct for himself an order of battle for any particular day, 
provided he knows what Group of Armies is concerned. He can 
then by searching through “‘ Armies ”’ and “ Corps” trace what 
divisions and what heavy artillery were engaged. ‘There 1s no 
index, nor is there any classification below the division. ‘Thus one 
cannot find to what division, say, the 13th Brigade or 137th Infantry 
Regiment belonged, or what their services were. There are two 
tables, one at the beginning of Volume I. giving a list of the smaller 
place names mentioned, with their situation as regards some better 
known—although not necessarily well known—place. Thus we 
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find ‘“‘ Etrepy (sur le Saulx), 2 km. S. d’Heiltz le Maurupt”; on 
turning to ‘“‘ Heiltz le Maurupt”’ we find it described “18 k. N.E. 
de Vitry le Frangois.” The other table at the end of Volume IT. 1s 
a list of special named groups and formations, e.g.“ Brigade Moussy,”’ 
‘‘ Division d’infanterie provisoire Mangin,” ‘“‘ Groupement Bajolle.’’ 
There is also a most valuable list of abbreviations, so the British 
readers of French books on the war need no longer be puzzled as to 
the meaning of A.L.G.P., A.L.V.F., G.A.F., R.A.P., etc. 

To give a short example, we want to know what French troops 
were on the British left at the second battle of Ypres, April, 1915. 
We start by knowing only that the French 45th Division was along- 
side the British V Corps. Under 45th Division we find that from 
the 2nd of December, 1914, to the 2nd of September, 1916, it was 
commanded by General Quiquandon, and from February, 1915, was 
tsolée, that is, not in a corps, and from the 6th of April to the 22nd of 
May in the D.A.B. (Détachment Armée de Belgique) and the 13th of 
April-8th of June, it ‘‘ occupied a sector near Poelcappelle and 
Langemarck (in liaison with the British Army); 22nd of April, 
German gas attack ; then a new sector near Boesinghe and Het Sas.”’ 
Its composition is given at length, with long notes as to how the 
Zouave “ régiments de marche” in it were made up. 

Turning to the “‘ Contents ” to look up the D.A.B., we cannot 
at first find it, but eventually track it down under “ Armées,”’ where 
after “‘ VIII Army, 1914-1915,” is in brackets ‘‘ Détachment Armée 
de Belgique,’ with an existence from the 4th of April to the 22nd of 
May, 1915, under General Putz. Its composition is given by 
dates : 


April 2oth. Nieuport groupement,* 45th Div., 87th Territorial Div., 
153rd Division. 
” 23rd. ” ” 
» 25th. . . IX Corps, 4sth Div., 87th Terr. 
Div., 152nd Div 
[Under IX Corps elsewhere we learn that it was composed of 
the 18th and 153rd Divisions.] 
», 26th. Nieuport groupement. IX res 45th Div., 87th Terr. 
Div 


[The IX Corps for same date gives its divisions as the 18th, 
152nd and 153rd.] 


There is no heavy artillery shown with the D.A.B. until the 
ist of May, when there were four 105 mm., thirty-two 120 L., 


* This, 500 pages further on, is said to consist of the 38th Division and 81st 
Territorial Division. 
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sixteen 155 L. and eight 155 C. ; which of these were at Nieuport and 
which at Ypres is not mentioned. 

The book must have taken great labour to produce—the names 
of the ten officers engaged on it are given—and it will be invaluable 
to the student. 


The biassed and somewhat misleading account of the operations 
of the German left wing at the opening of the war given in the 
German official account, has induced General Krafft von Delmen- 
singen, Chief of the Staff to Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, 
with the latter’s approval, to furnish the correct version in a pamphlet. 
It is entitled Die Fuhrung des Kronprinzen Rupprecht von Bayern 
auf dem linken deutschen Heeresflugel bis zur Schlacht in Lothringen 
im August, 1914 (Berlin, Mittler, 3 marks). It is described as ‘‘ a 
reply, and at the same time a study.”’ His first point—and it is one 
already made in this journal—is that the German Historical Section 
gives extracts and paraphrases instead of the text of important docu- 
ments. So in the case of the directive issued to Prince Rupprecht, 
he proceeds to print it at length. It proves that the Supreme Com- 
mand envisaged three cases, never cancelled its original instructions, 
and never ordered a withdrawal so as to draw the French on into a 
trap, as we have been asked to believe. 

These three cases were : First, the Left Wing (Sixth and Seventh 
Armies) was to advance against the Moselle below Frouard to hold 
fast the French assembled there and to prevent their sending troops 
to their left wing. Second, if the French advanced in superior force 
and made the above out of the question, then, if the Left Wing had 
to retire, it was to prevent the French from threatening the left 
flank of the main German Forces. The third case was that if the 
flank was not threatened, part of the Left Wing might be withdrawn 
via Metz to take part in the fighting on the left bank of the Moselle. 

The Crown Prince understood this to mean that he was only 
to retire if attacked by superior forces, if he could discover this in 
time—and intelligence was poor. He considered that he could only 
hold the enemy fast by attacking, and must do this soon or the 
removal of French troops might take place first. His main task was 
to cover the German left, he was not free to seek for victory. He 
eventually announced to the Supreme Command his intention 
of attacking ; they at first said it was too soon, and sent Lieut.- 
Colonel v. Dommes to suggest that he should draw the French on 
by a retirement and catch them in a “sack”; but they merely 
‘* recommended ” and did not order, and he stood fast. The 
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Supreme Command eventually sent Lieut.-Colonel v. Dommes 
again “‘ on behalf of Colonelgeneral von Moltke to warn against 
attacking.’’ Prince Rupprecht refused to refrain unless given a 
definite order, “‘ either let me act or issue definite orders,” he said. 
Dellmensingen then spoke to General von Stein, the Deputy C.G.S., 
on the telephone ; the latter equivocated, and said, ‘“‘ No, we won’t 
oblige you by forbidding an attack. You must take the responsi- 
bility. Make your own decision as your conscience tells you.’’ 
Dellmensingen replied: ‘‘ It is already made. We attack,” and 
Stein answered “ No really! (Na, a foolish Berlin exclamation), 
then strike and God be with you.” 


Commandant Grasset’s studies of the combats in August, 1914, 
of Neufchateau and Ethe have been reviewed in these pages,* 
and no higher praise can be given to his latest work : Le 22 adut 1914 
au 4° Corps d’Armée. Virton. (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 10 
francs), than that it is as good as its predecessors. The general 
situation in ‘‘ Virton ”’ is the same as described in them : we have the 
French corps pushing on into the forests of the Ardennes assured 
by G.Q.G. that they have no important bodies of Germans in front 
of them. Aeroplane reconnaissance can discover nothing, the 
cavalry sent on the forest roads is shot down. There is no definite 
information except that there are Uhlans about. The terror- 
stricken inhabitants report the woods full of Germans, but orders 
from behind force the troops on. 

In Ethe we had the story of the forcing back of the 7th Division ; 
in the present volume the doings of its sister division of the IV Corps, 
the 8th, on its Ieft, are dealt with, and they provide a most instruc- 
tive narrative. 

On the 21st of August the 8th Division, the Icft of the French 
Third Army, was advancing between the 7th Division and the 
II Corps (Fourth Army) which had both its divisions on one road. 
It was able to secure Virton, evacuated by about a thousand Germans 
on its approach, and place outposts beyond it, facing the forests of 
the Ardennes. Corps operation orders for the march next day, to 
begin at 4.30 a.m., were issued late at 11.50 p.m. and did not reach 
the 8th Division until 3 a.m.; there was not time for them to filter 
down to battalions ; a milk-white fog added to the confusion, and 
the start was bungled. There might have been a grave disaster, 
for the German V Corps opposite the French 7th and 8th Divisions, 
in order to get clear of the woods, had moved forward at midnight. 


* See Army Quarterly, January and October, 1924. 
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Running into the French outposts, who put up a stout resistance, 
between 3 and 4 a.m., the Germans, partly realizing the situation, 
withdrew a little and dug in. When the advanced guard of the 
French 8th Division at last passed through the outposts, it came under 
heavy fire and was completely held up. Meantime, the 4th and 3rd 
Divisions of the II Corps on the left marched on, but all connection 
between the divisions—and between the II and IV Corps—was 
lost. The rest of the day passed with the leading brigade of the 
8th Division pinned to the ground, whilst the other, with the 3rd 
Division, made disconnected attacks against the flank of the German 
gth Division. 

Commandant Grasset tells his story with his usual wealth 
of picturesque detail : we have the old African colonel, commanding 
the advanced guard, who refuses reinforcements when held up, and 
continues to attempt to brush away what he believes to be a small 
force, until he is killed ; the unfortunate corps commander, first in 
the Town Hall of Virton, then on a hillock behind the town, without 
any information or any regular system of obtaining it, except by 
liaison officers who get lost or killed, and by what he can see with 
his eyes. He literally hears nothing of his 7th Division until 8 p.m. 
after the fighting has ceased. 

Fortunately, the flanking advance of the 3rd Division, ahead of 
the 8th, alarmed the Germans, and they restricted themselves very 
soon to the defensive. While the 7th Division on the right of the 
8th fell back, on the left the day ended in a wild French charge ; 
and then by the corps commander’s order the artillery fired a last 
shot to show they were in possession of the field. To this 
the Germans replied by shelling the French ambulance stations. 
Thus the day ended indecisively, both sides giving defensive 
orders. 

The difficulties of liaison, lack of information, loss of time, 
and the inextricable confusion in open warfare are well brought 
out, and the story presents innumerable incidents easy to solve on 
paper, but difficult on the ground, owing to casualties, one being 
that the main body of the 8th Division did not follow the route of 
its advanced guard. 

There are a number of excellent situation maps, so there is no 
difficulty in following the action. 


Le 4° corps d’ Armée sur ?Ourcq (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 4 maps, 
4 francs), by General Boélle, its commander, is a most interesting 
account of the fighting on the French left flank at the battle of the 
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Ourcq, the 6th-9th of September, 1914. It effectively disposes 
of two legends, as will be seen. 

The French IV Corps, after fighting the frontier battles of Ethe 
and Virton, which have been so graphically described by Major 
Grasset, and on the Meuse the 25th-31st of August, was entrained 
at St. Menehould on the 3rd of September to reinforce General 
Maunoury’s Sixth Army on the left flank, and arrived during the 
6th of September at Pantin, near Paris. The 8th Division was 
switched off to assist the B.E.F., but unfortunately arrived too late 
to be of any service. The 7th Division and the Corps troops were 
directed on Nanteuil, not to the extreme left of Maunoury’s Army, 
now deployed north and south facing the bulk of Kluck’s troops, 
but to be intercalated between the 14th Division and the 61st Reserve 
Division, beyond which was the cavalry. Two regiments were sent 
up in taxis : 

*““ In consequence there was a mix-up of units, extending down even 
to the sections of companies, due to the vehicles passing each other 
en route and some breaking down and having to be towed. It took 
nearly three hours on the morning of the 8th of September to sort 


them out, and the attack of the 7th Division was delayed by that amount 
of time.” 


To replace the 8th Division, the 61st Reserve Division was put under 
General Boélle. 

So far as Kluck’s original troops were concerned, Maunoury’s 
Army had no difficulty in holding them. On the 8th, “ all their 
attacks were stopped, but we kept the ground we had gained.” 
The German claim to have taken Nanteuil on the 8th is shown to 
be absurd, as General Boélle had his headquarters there on the oth 
till midday : in fact the Germans never entered it. 

What occasioned trouble was the sudden appearance on the 
gth of September of Lepel’s Reserve Brigade in rear of the French 
line. This"wasa piece of pure good luck for Kluck, as this Brigade, 
which had been left behind in Brussels, was merely marching up 
to rejoin him. Its arrival was the more surprising as the French 
Intelligence was otherwise excellent ; Maunoury’s order, issued at 
8 a.m. on the gth, correctly described the German Army as broken 
into two parts. He called upon his men, in cooperation with the 
B.E.F., “ to put out of action the right wing of the German Army 
before it can be reinforced.’’ About 11.45 a.m. news came of 
Germans in rear of Boélle’s line. He and Colonel (now General) 
Degoutte—his staff officer—got on their horses to go to a 
commanding part to see for themselves, Degoutte remarking: “ il 
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faut avouer qu’d la guerre il y a vraiment des situations délicieuses.” 
Just so, said the General, but we must get out of them. Verbal 
instructions were hastily sent for a battalion—later two regiments— 
and two brigades of artillery to face to the rear and deal with the 
new-comers. But meantime the 61st Reserve Division, which had 
suffered heavy casualties during the latter part of the retreat to the 
Seine, had given way, and the 7th Division had used its reserves 
and the four reserve battalions of corps troops to cover its ground. 
A French cavalry division now appeared behind Lepel’s brigade, and, 
alarmed in their turn, the Germans drew off. 

There was no question of the retreat of Maunoury’s Army, as 
claimed by the Germans. In his orders, issued at 11 p.m., General 
Boélle, whose 8th Division was now on its way, took the 61st Reserve 
Division into reserve and ordered the 7th Division to hold its front 
and to retake Nanteuil—but that place had not been entered by the 
Germans. Maunoury’s orders received later gave the information 
that the British were across the Marne, but the Sixth Army was to 
stand fast provisionally until the 8th Division came up about midday, 
when a general offensive would take place. The pursuit was begun 
ati p.m. Thus it turns out that a totally inaccurate account of the 
battle of the Ourcq was set about, as early as 1919, by the Germans, 
using the pens of German-speaking neutrals, whom they supplied 
with material for the purpose. Kluck never had the slightest chance 
of defeating Maunoury and then turning on the B.E.F. It was 
Biilow, by his retreat on the 9th of September, who saved Kluck 
from defeat, if not destruction, as Biilow himself always maintained, 
and in which the Supreme Command apparently concurred ; for 
they made Biilow a Field-Marshal and put Kluck on the retired 
list without any advance in rank. 


General Eydoux, well known to many British officers as Governor 
of Dunkirk in 1915, and of Calais in 1916, died as the result of an 
accident just before the Armistice. At the outbreak of war he was 
in command of the XI Corps, and his papers of the August— 
September, 1914, period have now been edited by Colonel Bujac, 
under the title of Le Général Eydoux et le XI Corps d’ Armée (Nantes, 
Libraire de la Presse, 7.50 francs), with a preface by General Bal- 
fourier, whose XX Corps fought alongside us at the Somme. The 
book practically forms a history of the XI Corps in the opening phases 
of the war ; for to the General’s very full diary the editor had added 
summaries of the general situation and notes which make the story 


complete in itself. 
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Originally detailed to the Fifth Army, the XI Corps was almost 
at once shifted to the Fourth, and on the 29th of August was trans- 
ferred to Foch’s Détachement d’ Armée, which a day or two later 
became the Ninth Army. We learn for the first time that the 
advance of the Fourth Army on the 2oth of August, which ended so 
disastrously, was made under the impression that there was nothing 
but a thin screen of German troops in front of it. Hostile columns 
were known to be passing its front, but they were supposed to be 
marching westward to increase the force of the German striking 
wing. It is curious that each side gave the other credit for doing the 
right thing—the German General Staff expected the main French 
force to be placed centrally, ‘‘ assembled in depth behind a covering 
line ready to move at once east, north or south” *—but neither 
did the right thing themselves. 

Great precautions were taken for concealment; marches were 
made at night, and the advanced troops had orders not to attack, and 
if attacked to retire and hold certain named localities. ‘The German 
defences when reached were not the solid organizations so often 
described, but fire trenches 


“dug several days before, with wire and abattis, and mixed with them 
dummy trenches ornamented with cut cabbages with the stalk upwards 
to represent spiked helmets.” 


The XI Corps itself, starting from Sedan, had a distinct success, 
although the corps on its flanks gave way. The general failure is 
attributed to the Germans, having economized men by use of field 
fortifications, being able to penetrate between the intervals of the 
widely separated French corps. 

In contradistinction to the comparative absence of interference 
from the enemy with which the retreat to the Seine of the B.E.F. 
was accomplished after General Smith-Dorrien’s slaughter of Kluck’s 
Germans at Mons and Le Cateau, the retreat of the XI Corps was 
in constant contact with the enemy. It made a firm stand on the 
Meuse at Sedan, where it was intended to fight a decisive battle. 
The German attacks were stopped by artillery rather than by rifle 
fire. But here again its position was endangered by failure of other 
troops, the Germans forcing a passage at Donchery, held on its left, 
by a Reserve division. 

Like the B.E.F., the XI Corps got its orders for the battle of the 
Marne late, on the morning of the 6th ; but as its outposts had been 
in contact with the German cavalry since 3.30 p.m. on the 5th, this 


* See Army Quarterly, April, 1925. 
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did not make much difference—in fact, the corps was the attacked 
rather than the attacker. On the right of the [IX Corps, which had 
to defend the marshes of St. Gond, General Eydoux’s men—he 
had the 6oth Reserve Division in addition to the 21st and 22nd— 
opposed to Saxons, did not lose much ground; but before the 
battle the infantry of the 21st Division was down to 4,000, and all 
were too exhausted for a great effort. General Foch’s order, issued 
at 3.30 p.m. on the gth, for the XI Corps to attack at 4 p.m. at the 
same time as the 42nd Division, did not reach the troops until 
5 p.m. But this also was of no importance, because the 42nd Divi- 
sion was delayed, and only its artillery came into action about 
6.30 p.m. Certainly General Foch did not realize the situation on 
the night of the 9th of September, for he ordered the attack to be 
continued next day, not a pursuit. There was apparently no hint 
of the enemy’s retreat until : 


‘“‘ Suddenly in the evening patrols of the roth Chasseurs reported the 
abandonment of Corroy by the enemy, and the advance of the IX Corps 
to the farms Sainte Sulphie and Nozet without fighting.” 


There is much in the book about the higher leading of troops 
that will repay study, and the difficulties of getting information and 
sending orders are well brought out. For the English reader there 
are not sufficient maps, as only two sketches are provided, one of the 
country near Maissin and the other near Sedan. There is a portrait 
of General Eydoux, and an account of his mission with the Greek 
Army, IQI1I-I914. 


Dunkerque pendant la guerre 1914-18, by Albert Chatelle (Paris, 
Picart, 25 francs), is an official account of the sufferings of this 
frontier port. It is beautifully illustrated with 390 photographs 
and 25 maps, which, among other things, show how the town was 
literally peppered with heavy shell and air-bombs. Only thirty 
kilometres from the front line, Dunkerque was shelled regularly 
twice a day and bombed every favourable night, often on pitch 
black nights, and 29 times during May, June and July, 1918. 
On one night 279 bombs were dropped, and 213 the next night. 
Yet it survived, life went on as usual—a 5,000-ton ship was launched 
in May, 4917—and it had really very few scars to show, as the 
writer of this review can confirm by personal observation. It was 
and is a standing memorial to the ineffectiveness of attack from the 
air, even combined with long-range shelling. 


4] 
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The tenth volume of General Palat’s history of the Great War 
deals with Verdun up to the middle of 1916, and is entitled La Ruée 
sur Verdun (§ aottt 1915-30 juin, 1916) (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 
25 francs). Owing to the large amount that has been written about 
the subject, the volume is more complete than any of its predecessors ; 
but the maps, as before, are only sheets of the 1/50,000 and 1/80,000, 
without any troops or trenches marked on them. 

General Palat takes the view that General Joffre and French 
G.Q.G. drew wrong conclusions from the fall of the Belgian and 
Russian fortresses, and failed to keep Verdun in a state to resist a 
serious attack. The governors of French fortresses were practically 
independent of the generals in the field, and responsible for their 
charge only to the Government. Thus General Joffre, though 
Commander-in-Chief, could not touch the men, armament and 
stores allotted to Verdun. In 1915, being hard pressed for heavy 
guns, and apparently convinced that fortifications could not resist 
modern artillery, he persuaded the Executive to declass Verdun 
as a fortress by decree, and to transform it and its governor into a 
part of the field armies under his command, under the name of 
Région fortifiée de Verdun (R.F.V.), with one front towards the 
enemy in the general line, instead of an all-round defence. He 
then began to despoil it of men, guns, ammunition and stores for 
the benefit of his September offensive in Champagne that was 
contemporaneous with Loos. The armament and garrison were 
withdrawn from the forts, the casemates of which were used merely 
as shelters for the troops. The removal of guns was continued to as 
late a date as the 30th of January, 1916, and the forts were left even 
without subsidiary armament for flank defences. A trench position 
was taken up beyond the forts, though, as General Palat points out, 
the fort line, after careful consideration in peace, had been selected 
as the best fighting position. General Herr, a corps commander 
who had superseded the governor, was now left insufficient men and 
material to make this front position efficient ; its wire was incom- 
plete and it had very little shell-proof cover, and no concrete cover 
for machine guns in the front line. In rear of the trench line were 
three others, laid out in 1914 by the Governor according to the 
ideas of that period ; but from lack of men they had not been main- 
tained, and in 1916 only the fourth was utilizable. The bad state 
of the defences was brought to the notice of the Commission on 
Army Affairs of the Chamber of Deputies by Colonel Driant, a 
member, who was commanding two battalions in the Région. But 
so far from leading to any amelioration of the position, it seems to 
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have determined G.Q.G. to do nothing until the 1st of February, 
1916, three weeks before the German attack, when it upset the 
existing organization and transferred the R.F.V. from Dubail’s 
Group of Armies to the Centre Group under de Langle de Cary. 

The Intelligence Branch obtained early and accurate news of the 
German intentions ; but, as M. de Pierrefeu has told us, it could 
not induce the Operations Branch, engaged on schemes of offensive, 
to believe it, and only at the last moment, on the 11th and 16th of 
February, after some driblet reinforcements, were the VII and 
XX Corps ordered to Verdun—the XX entraining only on the 2oth— 
with 85 heavy guns to increase the scanty garrison of the R.F.V. 
After the VII, but before the XX Corps arrived, there were three 
divisions on the right bank and two on the left, with three more 
south of the old fortress facing east, and no more reserves than the 
two divisions in reserve of the Group of Armies of the Centre. 
General Palat asks what would have happened had the Germans 
attacked on the 13th, as originally intended, instead of the 21st. 
Fortunately for the Allies, the bad weather and the state of the 
ground not only forced a postponement of the attack, but made it 
impossible for the Germans to move forward their heavy guns after 
they had secured the French first position. 

Even when, on the 11th of February, German preparations 
became obvious, General Herr was forbidden to interfere with them 
by fire, which was to be reserved until the infantry advanced. 
On the 2oth of February, the day before the attack, he telegraphed 
to General de Langle : 


‘* As soon as the weather is sufficiently fine, it seems probable 
that the enemy will attack on the whole northern front with about 
four corps. The forces of the R.F.V. are insufficient.” 


The attacks and the organization of command are described in 
considerable detail. 

On the 24th of February General Chrétien, commanding in the 
right sector, dictated an order between 10 p.m. and midnight to the 
effect that the line of the forts was to be the principal line of resist- 
ance. Unfortunately, his staff waited for the preparation of some 
sketches to attach to the order, and it was not issued until 9.45 a.m. 
next day, and meantime the Germans had walked unopposed 
into Fort Douaumont. Such is the explanation of this curious 
incident. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the whole story is that, 
in spite of the most terrific bombardment, the underground cover in 
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the forts remained intact. In Fort Douaumont, there was during 
the German occupation an accidental explosion in a magazine of 
hand-grenades which set off some trench-mortar ammunition, but 
in spite of this : 


‘““We found only five casemates unoccupiable. Thirteen on the 
first range and all those of the second range below it were intact. .. . 
The steel turrets of the heavy guns resisted well and any damage was 
repaired in a short time. The light armouring for the machine guns, 
emplacements, O.P.’s, etc., was easily destroyed. The only 75 turret 
destroyed was in Fort Vaux, but this was done not by the bombard- 
ment, but by an interior explosion of 875 kilos of powder.” 


General Palat gives it as his opinion that what saved Verdun 
was the fortunate destruction of all the German 17-inch howitzers 
by the French long-range 6-inch and 4-inch guns, and the blowing 
up of the great German artillery park near Spincourt, which con- 
tained 450,000 heavy shell, imprudently kept fuzed. This is a 
story we have not heard from the Germans. 

The facts put before us by General Palat will lead many to 
revise their views as regards the defence of Verdun. 


In Der seelische Zusammenbruch der deutschen Kampffront. 
Betrachtungen eines Frontarztes—‘ ‘The spiritual collapse of the Ger- 
man fighting front. Observations of a regimental medical officer ”’ 
(Munich : Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, 1.10 marks), Dr. Eugen Neter, 
who from 1915 to 1918 was medical officer of a battalion and an 
infantry regiment of an active division on the Western Front, con- 
siders from a non-political and purely scientific standpoint the 
collapse of the German Army. As a well-known psychologist and 
author of a somewhat celebrated book on the cause of suicide among 
school children in Germany, his opinions have considerable value. 
From his observation of the men, he came to the conclusion that by 
May, 1918, they had been fought to a standstill. As recorded in 


his notebook : 


** With these troops there is nothing more to be done [literally, “‘ begun ’’7] ; 
nearly all the ‘ old soldiers ’ have disappeared, and of the officers, there 
are but few of the old stamp . . . the lack of the necessary leaders and 
want of training of the reinforcements make it impossible to expect the 


former success.” 


Further, the greater part of the reinforcements were entirely lacking 
in “ good will.” Brought up in the atmosphere of the homeland, 


they had no enthusiasm for the war, and the general feeling was, 
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‘We have had enough and we don’t want any more.” Fathers 
tried to get their sons excused. To put all this down to politics 
and class feeling is to confuse cause with effect. There was no 
difference in this respect between the recruits from town or country. 

By the middle of 1917 and again at the beginning of 1918, 
depression was plainly visible in the fighting troops. Elated by the 
first successes of March, 1918, they could not stand the cruel decep- 
tion that no decisive victory and end of the war followed ; they were 
particularly impressed by the plenty they found in the British lines, 
and the well-fed appearance of the prisoners, when they had been 
told that the “ U ” Boats were starving Britain into surrender. The 
failures of July and August, 1918, brought the uneasy feeling that 
“the enemy knows everything,” which was accentuated by the 
ubiquitousness of the Allied aeroplanes. The troops had been also 
told that American help to the Allies was a ‘‘ phantom,” 


“but what men suffered in the hell of American artillery and machine- 
gun fire and against the inexhaustible numerical superiority of American 
divisions could not be explained as American ‘ bluff.’ ” 


So far as the author’s division is concerned, there was no sign of 
revolution before the 11th of November, 1918 ; it was fighting to the 
last. During the march back to Germany he discussed the question 
with officers of other divisions and with non-commissioned officers 
and men. ‘There was only one opinion : 


‘* Before the decisive defeats of July and August (September), 1918, 
nothing, or as good as nothing, of the effects of political trouble could be 
detected among the fighting soldiers.” 


ITALY 


La Guerra Italo-Austriaca, 1915-1918. Sommario storico con 
otto carte, by Captain A. Tosti (Milan, Edizion “‘ Alpes,” 30 lire), 
is a summary in 330 pages of the war between Italy and Austria, 
in relation to the principal events in the other European theatres of 
war. The author has been given access to the official records, in 
order that the Italian public may have an authoritative account to 
consult pending the issue of the General Staff Official History, which 
will take a long time to compile. He sets forth the story with 
eight excellent maps in colour, so that the essential facts are very 
clear ; but, on principle, he attempts no analysis or criticism, which 
he says must wait until the complete official history has appeared. 
Nevertheless, he suggests that the disaster of Caporetto was due to 
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the propaganda of the defaitists, the general war weariness of the 
nation, shortage of food and high price of commodities—which had 
a most depressing effect on the troops when on leave—but most of 
all to the general impression, caused by the numerous deserters 
from the enemy that the war was nearly over, an idea rudely dispelled 
by the successful attack. The assistance rendered by the French 
and British is recalled in graceful terms. As regards the claim made 
some little time back that the line of the Piave was selected at the 
suggestion of General Foch as the best line to hold, the author 
states definitely that it was chosen by General Cadorna ‘‘ without 
the suggestion or exhortation of any one else.” 


EASTERN FRONT 


In Die Feste Boyen (Berlin, Ritter, 1.5 marks), by Major-General 
Busse, commander of the fortress in 1914, there is a certain amount 
of information about the fortifications of Létzen and the line of the 
Masurian Lakes, and the attack on them by the Russians, about 
which very little has been said. We learn that the Russians brought 
up no heavy guns—these were ordered up from Grodno, but never 
arrived—they seem merely to have masked the German line of 
fortifications with weak forces and passed round its flanks “in a 
great curve.’’ There was a most unfortunate incident on their 
arrival, as a German post shot and wounded the Russian parlemen- 
taire sent to demand the surrender of Létzen, and his flagbearer 
and trumpeter. 

General Busse describes only the old fort of Létzen built in 
1840, “* without concrete anywhere in it,” in which he had his offices ; 
he merely alludes to “ a blockhouse line ” and “‘ the line of Masurian 
Lakes fortifications newly added to it.” Elsewhere he mentions 


‘* the field position of Létzen,” and says “‘ by the construction of a sup- 
porting point on the heights of Jesziorken and a position west of the 
village Kamionken, the gaps between the lakes were very well closed,”’ 


and there were patrol steam vessels on the lakes. In April, 1914, 
the fortress received more munitions, better telephones and the 
newly invented liquid fire projectors. The Armament Committee 
of the Reichstag was to have visited the fortress in August, 1914. 
All this General Busse thinks is clear proof that Germany had no 
idea of war with Russia. 
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FORTIFICATION 


Those interested in the details of the French, Belgian and 
Russian fortresses of 1914 will find the best compendium of informa- 
tion and accounts of the French fortifications not available elsewhere 
in La Fortalezas, antes y despues de la gran guerra (L. Bernard, Buenos 
Aires), by Lieut.-General de Schwarz, once an engineer officer in 
the Russian Army, the defender of Ivangorod, and now Professor 
at the Argentine Staff College and Military School. He has had 
the assistance of several Russian fortress commanders and two 
highly placed French engineer officers, Generals Hellot and de 
Granprey, and the book is well illustrated with plans and photo- 
graphs. The author confirms the statements made in other recent 
books, that the Verdun forts suffered very little damage below 
ground, thanks to their having been brought up to date by a layer 
of ferro concrete or special concrete over the casemates in 190I— 
1903. He gives the cause of damage of three out of the five chambers 
of the upper tier of casemates at Fort Douaumont, the only ones 
unusable, as hits by 17-inch shell. None was rendered unserviceable 
at Fort Vaux. As two years’ bombardment produced such poor 
results, the judgments formed as to the small value of fortifications, 
founded on the fall of Liége, Namur, Maubeuge and Antwerp seem 
in need of revision. 


The Revue du Génie of October, 1925, contains an account, with 
sketches, of the German permanent works erected round Metz. 
They are of varying trace, designed to fit the ground, and comprise 
a huge wire enclosure containing infantry emplacements and bat- 
teries separately, and with look-outs, shelters, blockhouses, etc., all 
well scattered about the area. 


GENERAL 


Did the German General Staff bring on the war? Hat der 
deutsche Generalstab zum Kriege getrieben (Berlin, Mittler, 25.) is 
an official publication, headed “ Original documents of the German 
General Staff concerning the military-political situation before the 
war.” It is a very feeble production, containing a number of 
excerpts from the annual appreciations of the military situation 
signed by Moltke, the Chief of the General Staff, and Waldersee, 
one of his deputies. Extracted from their context, they are of 
little value ; but they appear to indicate that the German General 
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Staff, having perhaps, as has been said, a bad conscience, saw danger 
in the military strength of other Powers. In May, 1914, Count 
Waldersee wrote: “It is my duty to point out that it is high time 
that every German who is capable of bearing arms should be trained.” 
In July, 1914, Moltke wrote : 


“The military situation is becoming more unfavourable to us 
every day, and may have fateful consequences for us if we allow our 
prospective opponents to prepare further at their leisure.” 


It is added that “ strategic defensive could not be considered in 
Germany’s case.” It was quite right and proper for the General 
Staff to bring such opinions to the notice of the Government, but 
they may have turned the scale. At any rate, there is no word in 
the documents cited that would dissuade a Government from war ; 
the military efforts of France and Russia are exaggerated, and 
England is exhibited as merely waiting for an opportunity to 
“annihilate Germany’s young fleet.” As early as 1911 Moltke 
advised that Germany should prepare to fight France and England. 
There is an appendix containing extracts from the alleged reports 
of the Belgian military attachés in Paris, London and Berlin. They 
exhibit the dislike in which Germany and the Germans were held, 
but indicate no warlike intentions on the part of France, Britain or 
Russia. 


Die Verwertung Kriegsgeschichtlicher Erfahrungen (Berlin, Mittler, 
1s. 6d.) is a posthumous pamphlet by the late General von Freytag- 
Loringhoven on the value of military history. Only the young and 
inexperienced, or the old and doddering, have any doubt of the 
subject; but our late enemies are of course puzzled, because, 
having studied military history more than we did, they did not win 
the war. The author has put together what great commanders 
have said on the subject, and then shows that most of the great 
decisions made during the war were “ according to Clausewitz.” 
He thinks that if the German people had read more military history 
and remembered Frederic the Great’s Seven Years’ War, they would 
not have thrown up the sponge after only four and a half years, and 
they would have realized that a “‘ peace of understanding ”’ is only 
possible 


“to him who is able to convince his opponent that in no circum- 
stances can he be overthrown and forced to unconditional surrender. 
Only thus did Frederic obtain the Peace of Hubertusberg.” 
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He concludes with the consoling thought as regards Germany’s 
small Army that Scharnhorst after Jena originally advised “A 
standing army supported by a militia.” 


The official History of the 3rd Bavarian Infantry Regiment, 
issued by the Bavarian Kriegsarchiv (Munich, 6s.), is of especial 
interest as it contains a number of statistics not often found in 
German regimental histories : viz. a list of the officers of the various 
categories in August, 1914, and a nominal roll of losses by battles. 
The Regiment had on its roll 4 Reserve captains and 63 lieutenants 
and second-lieutenants; of these 26 were incorporated into the 
active battalions, making 26 out of the complement, including 
adjutants, of 40; the others went to Reserve and Ersatz formations, 
as did 4 Regular field officers, 2 captains and 10 lieutenants. 

The Regiment served mostly in Russia, Serbia and Rumania, 
but was at Verdun, 1916 ; Passchendaele, October, 1917 ; Kemmel, 
April, 1918 ; and Flanders for the rest of 1918. 

The total losses were 5,320 dead (only 168 from sickness) and 
10,936 wounded, total, 19,256. 

The original establishment was 3,306, so that the dead amounted 
to 160 per cent. and probably double its average establishment. 
Of fighting officers, the establishment was 70, the dead 94, or only 
134 per cent., but if we include acting officers, 33, 180 per cent. 


Der Krieg 1m Jahre, 1930 (The War in 1930), by Major-General 
von Schoenaich (Berlin-Hessenwinkel, Neue Gesellschaft, 50 pf.), 
is from some points of view a more reasonable forecast of “ the 
next war to end war” than has yet appeared. Britain and the 
U.S.A. are squabbling with Japan over the markets of China, now 
divided into two republics; intrigues in India are rampant ; and 
the British Empire has its hands full. Poland goes Bolshevik, 
and there being a famine in Germany, the latter Power sends troops 
into Poland to maintain order. This France and Belgium regard 
as a violation of the peace, and declare war. German agents, with a 
secret, odourless and tasteless poison introduced into the water 
supply, destroy the entire population of Le Creusot and Liége, the 
great armament factories. A number of French aeroplanes, in spite 
of German frontier guards with death-ray apparatus, reach Berlin, 
and with poison bombs destroy a great number of inhabitants. 

Terrified by such massacres, both sides are easily persuaded by 
the President of the U.S.A. to conclude a peace. 
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Kriegfiihrung mit improvisterten Heeren—the leading of impro- 
vised Armies in war—by Colonel C. Hierl (Charlottenburg, “‘ Offente 
Worte,” 2 marks), is a very useful compilation. It first considers 
the past wars in which improvised Armies have been employed : 
the American War of Independence, the French Revolutionary 
wars, the war of Prussian Independence, 1813, and the latter part of 
1870-1871, omitting, curiously enough, the American Civil War. 
Then the author draws deductions as to how a small peace Army can 
be best expanded into a Millionenheer by volunteers. He thinks 
that the peace army should be designed to be the framework on 
which on outbreak of war the new formations are to be built, and 
on that account that a wide dislocation of its troops is advisable. 
Although this may complicate peace training and command, it should 
not be shunned. Formations raised later in the war should be 
given a sufficient proportion of experienced officers and non-com- 
missioned officers. 

To provide officers is the great difficulty ; everything but this can 
be easily improvised. The secret of success in 1813 was that there 
were plenty of officers of the old Army of 1806 available. For the 
moment there are plenty who were trained in the Great War, but 
in a few years they will be too old. To provide and replace officers 
special establishments must be formed directly war begins, and 
schools and courses arranged as they were behind the front in the 
last war. The nomination of officers by a central War Office is 
out of the question: the appointment of the juniors from Captain 
downwards is best left to the higher leaders and higher territorial 
authorities. The election of officers by the troops and the formation 
of class units are to be avoided. 

Arms and equipment for millions of men present a’difficulty 
and the provision for them must be begun as soon as possible. 
The mass of material used in trench warfare will, however, not be 
required at the beginning of a European war. 

The weakness of improvised armies may be compensated for by 
good higher leading ; they cannot hope to achieve a rapid success, as 
they lack discipline and are untrained for the exertions and fatigues 
of a lightning campaign. Possibly it may be best to begin by a with- 
drawal and a limited surrender of territory. Such armies must have 
enthusiasm and be led by men and not by committees or councils, 
and the author strongly recommends the appointment of a dictator. 


Schwere Brocken (Magdeburg : Stahlhelm Verlag, 2 marks), by 
Graff and Bormann, is a collection of ‘‘ Front-German ”’ words. 
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Unlike the French and British, there seems little humour and a 
considerable proportion of indecency about them. The following 
(translated) give the best type: Tapewormlieutenant (Lieutenant 
of Medical Corps, on account of the snake on the /A¢sculapius 
staff) ; Benzinechristian (Motor driver) ; “‘ Mounted word of God ”’ 
(a field chaplain) ; ‘“‘ Sky pilot ” (a naval chaplain) ; “ ‘Tin crowd ”’ 
(the regimental band); ‘“‘ Beansquirter,” or “‘ Hand-organ”’ or 
““Mincing machine ”’ (machine gun); “ Bunker” or ‘“ Smoking 
compartment ” (dug-out); “ Lady’s veil”? (wire entanglement) ; 
“* Dirty necks ’’ (artillery and engineers, as these arms have black 
collars and facings); ‘‘ Karlsbad salt substitute”? (punishment 
drill); ‘ L. of C. acid ” (wine); ‘‘ Grease marks ”’ (decorations) ; 
“Flea box” (bed); “ Football indian” (Britisher); ‘‘ Yellow 
minnie ” (British gas shell); ‘‘ Saddle moles ” (cavalry m trench 
warfare); ‘‘ Hand-grenade”’ (a bad cigar, which you light and 
throw away); Hinterdurch (literally “‘ behind-through, Hindenburg ’”’) ; 
H.S.R.K. (this means officially ‘“‘ Assistant Red Cross Sister,”’ but 
unofficially Hiibsche Schwester, ruhig Kiissen’’=Pretty sister, kiss 
in peace) ; “‘ Sorrowdale ” (Drill ground) ; ‘‘ Maiden ” (dud shell) ; 
“* Crocodile meat ”’ (beef) ; ‘‘ Coolie” (a sailor); Landsturmbutter 
(marmalade) ; “‘ Latrine talk’ (wild rumours) ; “ Corpse Henry ”’ 
or “ night stool cleaner ”’ (medical orderly) ; ‘‘ Maiden’s dream ”’ 
(the sausage balloon); ‘‘ Uncle Henry ” (the High Command) ; 
‘“‘Pisang”’ (paysan, a Frenchman); “Ivan” (a _ Russian) ; 
** Drawing-room crash ” (a crash when no one is injured) ; “ Sub- 
marine with hand-grenades ” (the ration of herring and potatoes). 
The best seems to be Scheinwerfer (electric light projector) for 
‘* Paymaster,” as Schein also means a “ banknote ”’ and Werfer, 
** thrower.” 


TRANSLATION 


General Baumgarten-Crusius’ revelations on the battle of the 
Marne which appeared in 1921, have been translated into French 
under the title of Le Haut Commandement Allemand Pendant la 
Campagne de la Marne en 1914 (Paris, Lavauzelle, 10 francs). 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


Wellington. By the Hon. JoHN FortescuE, LL.D., D.Litt. London: 
Williams & Norgate, Ltd. 1925. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE minds of the younger generation of officers are said now 
to be so full of problems such as those of the employment of aircraft, 
tanks and gas, in time of war (although the British Empire has 
agreed not to use the last), that some surprise may perhaps be felt 
that even so distinguished a writer as Mr. Fortescue should have 
ventured to publish the life of a soldier who died more than seventy 
years ago, when these things were hardly even dreamt of. 

Before the Great War—the German War as Mr. Fortescue more 
happily calls it—recent British military experience had not shown 
how great is the influence of political and economic factors on opera- 
tions ; but the soldiers who reached high military command in the 
German War soon learned this lesson to their cost. Some time is 
likely to elapse before the history of this aspect of the German War 
can be available for study, and, in the meanwhile, Mr. Fortescue 
has done another great service to the Army by bringing out, at a 
very reasonable price, a book that every soldier should read; for 
in it are Wellington’s experiences in these respects, and human 
nature did not change during the interval between 1815 and 1914. 

Wars, of course, are decided, if decided at all, on fields of 
battle, and although descriptions of Wellington’s many battles 
are given in this volume, none, no doubt because to have included 
them would have added to its price, is illustrated by maps or 
plans. The operations, therefore, cannot be studied from the 
tactical point of view. But men cannot fight unless they are 
fed, and the importance of this side of war is made evident 
from the fact that there is hardly a page of the book on which 
there is not some reference to food ; and there is also not a chapter 
in which Wellington’s admirable solutions of the problems of supply 
and transport are not mentioned. Battles also cannot be won with- 
out discipline and mutual confidence, and, as Mr. Fortescue points 
out, the new spirit that was created by the Duke, the spirit that 
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officers must carry out their work conscientiously and care for their 
men, not only contributed to his success, but has been a vital factor 
of our military efficiency right up to the present time. 

The principal business of a biographer, however, 1s not to teach 
lessons directly, but to do so indirectly by giving a living portrait of 
his subject, and this Mr. Fortescue has undoubtedly effected. We 
see, then, the Iron Duke, the “ lithe figure in a grey frock coat and 
low cocked hat, sitting on his thoroughbred horse, calm, cool, 
imperturbable, while forty thousand men wait with confidence for 
a word from his lips which, they know, will give them victory over 
their enemies.” But we are also shown a great and kindly personality 
whose highest gift was “‘ transcendent common sense, the rare power 
(shared also by Marlborough) of seeing things as they are... . 
Add to this endowment inexhaustible patience, unwearied industry, 
and absolute straightforwardness and integrity; and there is a 
combination of human forces which must carry a man very far.” 

It seems ungracious to cavil in regard to so good a book, but 
when Mr. Fortescue condemns a leader, or describes a defeat, he 
uses such powerful words that his meaning may be misunderstood 
by those who are not as well aware as he is of the tremendous 
difficulties of war, and of the ways in which even the greatest men 
act when under its crushing stresses. Junot’s conduct of the 
battle of Vimeiro was certainly not faultless, neither, for that matter, 
was Wellington’s, but to speak of Junot’s “ gross mismanagement ” 
is to say the least very severe. Soult’s actions are condemned as 
“‘ madness ”’ in one case, and in another his dispositions are said 
to have been “ vicious and his handling of troops thoroughly bad.”’ 
General John Murray, we are told, conducted his operations with 
‘‘ miserable feebleness and inefficiency’; and even Napoleon is 
roundly accused of having suffered from “ considerable confusion 
of thought as to his own intentions.” Yet the Emperor was very 
great, and both Junot and Soult, at any rate, were able far above 
the common run of men. We also read that the great bulk of 
the French Army “ fled in panic ” at Salamanca, although, according 
to Napier, the French subsequently made a wonderful retreat ; 
and it is said that at Ligny 10,000 Prussians were reduced to a 
** rabble.”’ 

Is there not a real danger that those who do not discount these 
expressions may conclude, as another great writer has done, that 
the military professional mind is of necessity an inferior mind, 
and that it is unusual for troops to fall into confusion during 
battle ? 
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Wellington : The crossing of the Gaves and the Battle of Orthez. 
By Major-General F. C. Beatson, C.B. London: Heath 
Cranton, Ltd. 1925. 215. 


An author who writes of a campaign that took place more 
than one hundred years ago must belong to what has lately been 
termed the Conservative School of military thought ; and General 
Beatson practically admits this when, like a good soldier, he attacks, 
with quotations from the writings of Napoleon I and Marshal 
Foch, the obvious criticism that such distant operations are out of 
date. 

Whether these quotations will impress the irreverent radicals, 
who think that the campaigns of Napoleon are “ now little more 
valuable than the campaigns of Caesar,” may be doubted. But it 
may nevertheless be suggested, that, although the mechanical means 
that are used in applying the principles of war have vastly improved 
since the time of Napoleon, men, by far the most important factor 
in war have not changed ; and war also is now waged in much the 
same conditions as regards the influence of political questions, 
weather and ground, as one hundred years ago. If, then, there 
are two accounts in equal detail, one of Wellington’s crossing of 
the Gave in 1814, the other of Sir Stanley Maude’s passage, in 1917, 
of the Tigris and Diyala, at least as much may be learnt of how men 
act and behave in the field, and how military problems can best be 
solved, from the first as from the second. 

General Beatson’s is a detailed history of operations. He begins 
by showing the part played by Wellington’s Army in the widespread 
struggle that took place in 1814, and points out that, before the 
battle of Vitoria, the operations in the Spanish Peninsula were 
not directly associated with those in Germany and Russia; their 
influence was probably similar to that exercised in the Great War 
by the campaign of the Allied forces operating from Salonika. As 
the result of what must have been long, careful and patient research, 
the author goes on to give all, or almost all, the information that is 
needed to enable his readers to form those clear mental pictures, 
that are essential to the proper study of war, of the various situations 
that faced the Marquess of Wellington and Marshal Soult, the 
Duke of Dalmatia : such as the characters of the leaders and 
characteristics of their troops, the orders of battle and strengths 
of the forces, the political situations, the orders that were issued, 
the arrangements for feeding, clothing and equipping the armies, 
the weather that prevailed, and the topography of the area; the 
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last being illustrated by descriptions of what the author saw when 
going over the ground, by a series of good photographs, and by four 
plans. Unfortunately, from the point of view of the reader, but 
perhaps because General Beatson was unwilling to overcrowd the 
plans with names, a number of places are mentioned in the text 
that are not marked on the plans. In some cases the spelling of 
a name in the text is also different from that on the plan; and 
nothing is said as to there being two streams having the same name, 
Joyeuse. 

It is certainly quite possible, in spite of these omissions, to make 
out the movements of the troops, but readers would have been saved 
trouble had the author printed in italics, or marked in some other 
way, in the text the names of the places that were not on the plans. 
Another point that will probably occur to those who study this 
able book is, whether sufficient allowance is made in General 
Beatson’s comments for the fact that Soult seems greatly to have 
been handicapped by the inferior quality of his troops. 


The History of the Royal Scots Fusthers (1678-1918). By JOHN 
BucuaNn. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 15s. 


The Royal Scots Fusiliers have as interesting, varied and honour- 
able a record as any regiment in the British Army, and one opens 
this attractive volume with keen anticipation, remembering Mr. 
Buchan’s literary reputation and his old family connection with the 
Twenty-First. 

It must be that there is a great lack of material concerning the 
earlier career of the Regiment: otherwise Mr. Buchan would scarcely 
have played the réle of “‘ compleat historian ” so consistently and 
devoted so little space to the actual experiences of his heroes. ‘There 
are many ways of writing regimental history, and the significance 
of services rendered in a hard fought campaign are better appreciated 
if the narrative carries with it some explanation of “ what they 
fought each other for.” But a regiment is a family and nothing 
compensates for the absence of the familiar touch. 

Each campaign and each battle in which the Royal Scots Fusiliers 
served is described at considerable length and with great skill— 
the author knows what to quote and whom to quote—but in 
the earlier pages one is more than commonly thankful for a vivid 
glimpse of the Twenty-First, with‘ all its field officers down, tearing 
at the palisades of Blenheim. There are so few such glimpses ; 
and, in passing, how strange it seems to read of hussars present at 
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Sheriffmuir. Sir Andrew Agnew’s defence of Blair Castle during 
the “45 ” provides Mr. Buchan with the kind of story which he 
knows so well how to write, but, as is admitted, the bulk of the 
Regiment was employed elsewhere on that occasion. 

One of the best descriptions of the Twenty-First in action is 
contained in the account of the battle of Inkerman which deserves 
a better map. Coming to more recent events, the narrative of the 
2nd Battalion in South Africa, 1899-1902, describes the rather 
monotonous struggle with the Boers in a much more interesting 
fashion than most writers of regimental history seem to be able to do. 

The Regiment had no less than nine battalions on active service 
during the Great War and, as it was represented in France and 
Flanders, Gallipoli, Macedonia, and Egypt and Palestine, the 
narrative has to obey the inevitable law of compression. So brief 
are the accounts of the battalions in battle, particularly during the 
later years, that the lack of good battle plans is very noticeable. 
The map of the battle of Loos bristles with inaccuracies. 

One of the most interesting chapters is the last of all. In it the 
work of the Royal Scot Fusiliers during the Great War is summarized, 
its honours and its losses numbered, and the extra-regimental 
services of its most distinguished officers remembered ; and there 
is a notable passage on regimental tradition. 

The appendices are only three in number: the first is a list of 
colonels, lieut.-colonels and officers commanding battalions, whilst 
the others are rather an innovation. One consists of a collection 
of regimental verse, the other of regimental music. A word of 
congratulation must be bestowed upon Lieut.-Colonel A. G. Baird- 
Smith, whose colour drawings of the uniform at different periods 
are exactly what is required. There is a beautiful plate of the 
Colours of the 2nd Battalion, and many portraits of great interest 
are included. | 


Notes on the Operations of the British Expeditionary Force, August 
22nd to September gth, 1914. By W. Moores, H.L.I, R. of O. 
W. S. Paine & Co., Hythe. 2s. 6d. 


This little book is announced as a slight elaboration of the notes 
made by the author when preparaing to pass for promotion. It is 
to be hoped that no candidate will lean too heavily upon the aid 
thus provided, though Mr. Moore is to be congratulated in that he 
was successful. The bibliography indicates that he has read the 
good and the bad alike and he presents a somewhat ill-balanced 
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outline of the operations. There are some notable inaccuracies. 
‘* Der Vormarsh”’ is, presumably, Bloem’s ‘ Vormarsch,” and 
that officer was in the 5th Brandenburger Grenadier Regiment of 
iize German III]—not IV Reserve—Corps. No mention is made of 
the instructions from O.H.L. on the 28th of August directing the 
German Second Army on Paris and the First on the lower Seine. 
The importance of the 31st of August—when Kluck, in order to 
help Biilow exploit the German “ success ” at Guise, wheeled south- 
eastward—does not seem to be appreciated; and the writer is 
certainly too severe on Kluck for disobeying the orders of the 
Supreme Command received on the night of the 2nd of September. 
In describing Joffre’s orders for the advance on the 6th of September 
it is not noted that these orders reached French on the previous 
day too late to stay the further retreat of the British who had moved 
off before daylight. 


A History of the Transport Services of the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force, 1916-1917-1918. By Brevet Lieut.-Col. G. E. 
Bapcock. Hugh Rees. 21s. 


Colonel Badcock, late Assistant Director of Transport, E.E.F., 
has compiled a very remarkable book. Doubtless the extraordinary 
range of information contained therein is to be found among a 
multitude of official files: it can scarcely exist elsewhere. And 
although the theme may sound technical and uninteresting—even 
to the professional soldier if he belong to a combatant branch of 
the Service—it makes reading of exceptional interest. The author’s 
passion for detail, which must have gone far to make him the efficient 
A.D.T. he undoubtedly was, has led him to include reproductions 
of many Army Forms and establishment tables ; but most of these 
have a certain reference value, although it is hardly necessary to 
perpetuate the exact phraseology by which a gratuity was awarded 
to the dependent of an Egyptian camel driver who died on active 
service. 

The first part of the book deals with the Camel Transport 
Corps—personnel, animals, equipment, loads, description of a 
company at work, the system of accounts and various tables of 
statistics. There is much here concerning camel drivers and 
camel management that invites quotation. Let it suffice to present 
Colonel Badcock’s tribute to the former : 


‘“ Tried by extremes of heat and cold, always his own worst enemy, not 
accounting bravery a virtue or cowardice a crime, scourged by fever, 
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cheerful, miserable, quarrelsome, useless, wonderful men, their name is 
for ever written honoris causa in the records of the war.” 


Next the writer deals in the same exhaustive manner with the 
organization and administration of the mechanical transport, and 
the various types of vehicles which it comprised Here one may read 
of the prevailing defects of each type and the cure for the same, 
and detailed general directions for the daily care of the lorry. Many 
pages are devoted to a description of the actual work performed 
during operations. It is interesting to learn that towards the end 
of the campaign lorries were converted to run on railway metals 
in order to make up for the deficiency of rolling stock. One lorry, 
with its three 10-ton trucks in tow, could then move as much as 
33 tons of supplies. ‘There is a description of the Motor Boat 
Company, R.A.S.C., which was formed at Lemnos during the 
Gallipoli campaign and eventually did good service at the Egyptian 
ports and on the Canal, on the Dead Sea, the Sea of Galilee, and at 
Haifa and Tripoli. 

A few pages are devoted to donkey transport and Colonel Badcock 
then indulges in brightly recounted personal reminiscences, mostly 
in lighter vein. The appendices give the strengths of the R.A.S.C. 
who served with the E.E.F.—on the 19th of September, 1918, 
there were 1,094 British officers, 17,817 British other ranks, 2,725 
Indians and 32,744 Egyptians—and a roll of officers of the Corps 
showing the appointments they held. 

It is very unlikely that a complete history of the Royal Army 
Service Corps during the war will ever be written ; but in this book 
the work of the Corps in one of the principal theatres is recorded 
faithfully and well. 


Robert E. Lee: The Soldier. By Major-General Sir FREDERICK 
Maurice. London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 1925. 15s. net. 


“ The greatest of all the great Captains that the English-speaking 
people have brought forth.” If General Maurice does not go quite 
all the way with Theodore Roosevelt in his admiration for Lee, he 
does not lag far behind. To “ group ” Lee among the great com- 
manders of history he compares him with Wellington and gives 
his final verdict, though with hesitation, in favour of the former. 
This decision will probably be questioned by military students. 

The author does nothing more than justice to Lee’s great merits. 
Lee possessed that rare combination of military gifts, which made 
him a master both of offensive and of defensive warfare. An 
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exceptionally bold imagination was the foundation of both. The 
same daring spirit, which undertook the flank attacks at the Second 
Manassas and Chancellorsville, was at work in the conception of 
the Wilderness campaign, when Lee deliberately allowed Grant to 
cross the Rapidan in order to fall upon him in the tangled forest. 
Lee’s defensive never excluded the possibility of lightning counter- 
strokes, so long as he possessed sufficient forces to attempt them. 
By pinning Lee down to the defences of Richmond and Petersburgh, 
Grant, as the author is careful to point out, robbed him of the chief 
weapon in his armoury, the power to manceuvre. 

The author is perhaps less happy in his defence of Lee against 
adverse criticism. He admits that Lee committed five mistakes 
in his three years of command: in the ‘‘ Seven Days’ ” battle he 
sent Stuart and his cavalry “on a wild goose chase’ and lost a 
precious day and his best chance of crushing McClellan: the orders, 
under which Stuart started in the Gettysburg campaign to ride 
round Hooker’s rear, were carelessly framed: ‘the attack on 
Malvern Hill should not have been made as it was made ”’ and the 
battle of the Antietam should not have been fought at all: finally, 
Lee failed at Gettysburg to control Longstreet and to force him to 
carry out the spirit of his orders, after having had a similar, though 
less disastrous, experience with the same lieutenant the previous 
year. But the author stoutly refuses to admit the general charges 
of rashness and over-confidence brought by such shrewd critics as 
Ropes and Livermore. He maintains that in urging a second 
invasion of the North, Lee proved himself “ the one man in the Con- 
federacy who at this time saw the war as a whole.” This view is 
bound to be challenged. It is generally held that Lee, so far from 
seeing the war as a whole then or at any time, concentrated his mental 
gaze entirely upon the eastern theatre, and that it was to relieve 
Virginia of hostile pressure that he crossed the Potomac and left 
Vicksburg to its fate. As General Maurice refrains from embroiling 
himself in the controversies which rage round Gettysburg, it is 
enough to say that not Longstreet only, but both his other two 
corps commanders failed their leader and that on the Confederates’ 
side the second and third days of the battle were a monumental 
example of bad staff work. This failure to get good ‘‘ team-work ” 
out of his subordinates must be counted a serious blot upon Lee’s 
military reputation, and for this, if for no other reason, it would 
seem that he ought to be placed below Wellington. 

In his estimate of the soldier General Maurice seems at times 
carried away by his admiration for the man. His picture of Lee 
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. before the war errs on the side of austerity. There was a lighter 
side to Lee’s character, to which he has hardly done justice. He 
has painted his earlier manhood too much in the sombre colours 
of his closing years. He clearly regards Lee at the time when he 
assumed command in the field as fully equipped for his arduous task. 
This was hardly the case. In spite of his close association with 
General Scott in the Mexican War, he had not had a thorough 
grounding in staff duties. To compare Lee’s position as super- 
intendent at West Point with that of a commandant of our Staff 
College or a chief of the French War College seems fanciful, and 
the ‘‘ Seven Days’ ” battle proved that Lee, like every other general 
in the Civil War, had still to learn how to handle large bodies of men 
in the field. 

General Maurice’s is a charming and sympathetic study of a 
great soldier, but it is more likely to excite controversy than to 
win acceptance. 


The German Air Raids on Great Britain, 1914-1918. By Captain 
JosepH Morris, B.A. (Cantab.), A.F.R.Ae.S. (late R.A.F.). 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 16s. 


This book sets out, if we read the preface aright, to tell the whole 
history of the raids on this country and the counter-measures, 
in detail. Unfortunately, it does not quite do this, for the author 
allows himself to be attracted too often by the spectacular, and, in 
his enthusiasm, ignores much that is of the essence of his subject. 
But the volume, of course, contains much that is interesting. ‘The 
rather highly coloured accounts of the raids, based, presumably, on 
the excellent reports drawn up by the Intelligence Staff at G.H.Q. 
Home Forces, while the operations were still fresh in memory, are 
interspersed with a host of details concerning the work of the Flying 
Services. Many of these are new. We did not know, for example, 
that Lieutenant Leefe Robinson, when he encountered and destroyed 
the “ S.L. 11 ” over Cuffley, in the very early morning of the 3rd of 
September, 1916, had previously chased another member of the 
raiding fleet, or that he had been in the air for three hours. 

The destruction of the “‘ L. 21 ” on the 28th of November, 1916, 
provided an instance of the difficulties which attended offensive 
action by aeroplanes. The “‘ L. 21” almost escaped, after raiding 
places as far inland as Macclesfield and Barnsley, owing to the 
failure of some incendiary ammunition, and the jamming of a 
machine gun. The airship probably would have escaped, but for the 
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presence of a third aeroplane whose gun saw fit to fire when called 
upon. One of the remarkable features of these raids was the 
reliability of the motors fitted in the enemy’s airships. The same 
cannot be said of our machine guns or our engines at this time ; 
many an opportunity to attack was lost through the jamming of a 
gun or the failure of an engine. 

A comparison is made between the accounts recorded by the 
official German historian, and our own information, of the earlier 
airship raids. These show some surprising discrepancies. For 
an airship to bomb Gravesend and to report an attack on Harwich 
(p. 33) is astonishing. 

The book serves one definite purpose ; it makes it clear that it is 
beyond the power of the best organization to prevent a determined 
enemy from raiding. Air defence in this sense is bound to fall short 
of popular expectation. 

In his chapters on the aeroplane raids, the author shows how the 
project to utilize aeroplanes for this service originated in the first 
year of war, and touches on the raids as they occurred. He gives 
due credit to those airship raiders who showed determination and 
valour, and rightly singles out Kapitanleutnant Heinrich Mathy for 
special mention. With regard to our defensive arrangements, the 
reader is given to understand that we mastered the invaders during 
1918, but he does not explain exactly how this achievement was 
accomplished ; on the whole, however, Captain Morris has pro- 
duced an informative book, which, despite certain serious lacuna, 
is well worthy of study. 

As appendices, statistical details are given of the raids, and of 
the German airships which became casualties as the result of 
British action. 


The Strategy and Tactics of Air Fighting. By Major OLIVER 
StewarT, M.C., A.F.C. With an Introduction by Wing- 
Commander W. G. Barker, V.C., D.S.0O., M.C., A.D.C., 
Royal Canadian Air Force. Longmans, Green & Co. 6s. net. 


This book, written by an officer who has had many fights in 
the air, should prove useful because it contains a large number of 
practical hints on mancuvre which are based on experience and 
common sense. Major Stewart has sifted the evidence of the 
more successful of the great fighting pilots of the war, and has 
deduced from it definite strategical and tactical methods. He 
limits himself to actual fighting in the air, and uses the word strategy 
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to cover the preliminary leading of a patrol of aeroplanes to engage 
the enemy under the most favourable circumstances, and tactics 
to cover the manceuvring once the issue has been joined. It would 
have been wiser to use “ tactics’ to cover his whole theme, but 
as he sets out quite clearly what he means by the words, there is no 
confusion. 

Major Stewart has analysed every type of air fight which the 
war produced and presents his conclusions with vigour and lucidity. 
But we must object strongly to a statement in his chapter on Attack 
Strategy. Here he advocates the spreading of a network of patrols 
between the enemy’s territory and our own territory to prevent 
hostile machines from crossing our lines. ‘“‘ Of course,” he says, 
“no network could be spread so effectively as to catch all enemy 
machines even on a small front; but that is the objective which 
should be aimed at...” ‘This is the barrage policy (Laftsperre) 
which proved so disastrous to the Germans in France in 1916. 
“In the devastating fighting before Verdun,” wrote General von 
Hoeppner, the German air commander, “ the aeroplane barrage 
came to be regarded as the universal panacea against the enemy’s 
Air Forces . . . this kind of aerial line patrol merely meant an 
unlimited waste of strength and spoiled the chances of our own 
reconnaissances.”’ It was this disastrous experience of the Germans 
which brought home to them a truth which the British air command 
never needed to learn, that “ the best defence is offence.” Major 
Stewart quotes this phrase and goes on to refute the theory that no 
machine should ever be on the defensive in the air. He misses the 
point. Even though the broad policy of an offensive never be lost 
sight of, there must be many occasions when the defence tactics 
which he considers at some length, will need to be brought into 
play. Major Stewart’s little book is a welcome contribution to an 
important subject on which little has, as yet, been written. 


Warriors in Undress. By F.J.HuDLESTON. John Castle. ros. 6d. 


Readers of the Army Quarterly have already had a taste of Mr. 
Hudleston’s quality, and they are sure to welcome this collection 
of essays. So, indeed, will every one who does not take himself 
or his heroes too seriously, for “‘ King Arthur ” and “‘ Garibaldi ”— 
“this old toothless lion and his pack of jackals ”°—are among the 
most amusing selections in the book. 

Probably it comes easily to Mr. Hudleston thus to give us the 
benefit of his wide and peculiar reading illumined by a very genuine 
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sense of humour. One feels sure that he chuckles as he writes. He 
seldom strains after an effect and, if some of his allusions are rather 
obscure, there is entertainment on every page. 

Frederick Augustus, Duke of York, and, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army, “ the soldier’s friend,” receives a charming 
and unbiassed tribute which loses nothing by being in a light vein. 
The American War of Independence was, as can readily be imagined, 
rich in quaint and extraordinary personalities many of which are 
rediscovered for our diversion. Baron von Steuben, ‘‘ Washington’s 
John Moore,” is of peculiar and serious—yet not too serious— 
interest. 

As may be imagined, the temptation to quote freely is very great 
and must be restrained. ‘“‘ The lighter side of the Crimean War ”’ 
—there was, if we will only remember it, a lighter side—is full of 
gems :—the British Commander-in-Chief so much imbued with 
the Peninsula tradition that ‘‘ he could not rid himself of the old 
habit of referring to the enemy as the French ”’; the Bashi-Bazouks 
who, when on parade, could hardly be seen for tobacco smoke, 
whilst ‘‘ now and again one of the men would discharge a pistol, 
thinking to enliven the scene”; a Russian officer’s remark on the 
battle of the Alma when on his side ‘‘ no orders were given: each 
man did what he thought best.” 

Further on is reproduced the memorable conclusion to the 
conversation between Doctor Johnson and Adam Smith on the only 
occasion of their meeting ; and Mr. Hudleston likes to think that the 
friends of Julius Cesar called him Gilbertus Philbertus. 

In a later chapter comes a description of the origin, growth and 
work of the War Office Library over which Mr. Hudleston so ably 
presides. He says that he has found every officer he has met to be 
possessed of a sense of the ridiculous, but his own spirit of fun must 
be contagious. 

This is a book to pick up at odd moments, to dip into again and 
again ; and the guest who finds that a copy has been placed in his 
room will experience a touch of “‘ genuine hospitality.” 


Béled-es-Siba. By W. E. D. ALLEN. Macmillan & Co. 83s. 6d. 


Mr. Allen introduces his travel essays, some of which originally 
appeared in the Army Quarterly, and historical sketches in far too 
modest a fashion. He says that he has made the book for his own 
pleasure, but let him rest assured that his “‘ selfish entertainment ” 
will be shared by many others. 
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The first paper, “ Béled-es-Siba ”—the free and independent 
country—which gives its name to the volume is an admirable 
piece of writing. It describes the author’s journeyings through 
the Atlas country—that part of mountainous Morocco that is not 
under French dominance as are the flat open lands ; and it throws 
a sidelight—none the less valuable in that it was written before the 
French and Spanish operations of last summer—upon problems 
which confront the European in‘North Africa. 

Mr. Allen has no illusions, and not only is he always willing to 
learn, but he is eager to go where to learn is possible. As he says, 
*“‘ Edthen was not inspired on the blue plush of a wagon-lit.” His 
description of the mentality of the French is more than interesting. 

‘‘ The Frenchman is in North Africa for his own good and for the 
greatness of France, not soaped over with high-minded tags of soft 
city-folk that think in circles—and the tndigéne knows it and respects 
him for his honesty and for the interested good he brings, in relief from 
Kaids’ oppression, equal-handed justice, better agriculture, roads and 
sanitation. He does not rise up to use the vapoured platitudes of 
translantic professorial persons against the Frenchman, for the French- 
man has not pretended that life is run on fourteen points.” 

In another paper, ‘‘ The Oldest War,” the inherent difficulties 
of the Spanish occupation are somewhat ruthlessly exposed. But 
Mr. Allen has also roamed Central Europe and the Caucasus to 
some purpose. He writes with grim knowledge of Hungary’s 
economic fate as decided by the Treaty of Versailles ; he sketches 
the history of the Caucasian tribes from the earliest times to the 
present day; and he describes the operations of the Allies in the 
Caucasus, 1853-1855, and the Serbo-Turkish Campaign of 1876— 
two old wars which he says that he has “‘ worked upon as at a game 
of chess, having a background of strange countries. . . .” 

In “‘ The Lost Garrison” he shows a grim appreciation of 
the Ulster spirit. The few pages on Aubrey Herbert are all too 
brief. But the chief value of the book is, perhaps, to remind us 
that in all the problems of western civilizations there is “a 
background of strange countries.” 


Common Mistakes in the Solution of Tactical Problems and how to 
avoid them : Hints to Officers Studying for the Staff College and 
Promotion Examinations. By Brevet Lieut.-Colonel A. B. Beau- 
MAN, D.S.O., M.C. With foreword by Major-General Sir 
W. Hastincs ANDERSON, K.C.B. Hugh Rees. 3s. 6d. net. 


Books of this sort may usefully be divided into two classes : 
a very small number of sheep, which encourage the examination 
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candidate to think for himself, and a large number of goats, which 
enable him to pass his examination with less thought than he might 
have feared was necessary. Though this little book is undoubtedly 
a goat, it is a good goat, as goats go; for it will be almost as useful 
to those who wish to achieve thinking as to those who have thinking 
thrust upon them. It will help the former to think economically 
and orderly, and will put them wise to the pet aversions of their 
examiners ; while for the latter it is a faithful and terse guide to the 
principles of Field Service Regulations. The arbitrament of the 
blue pencil is after all the normal test of tactics and that of the bullet 
the exceptional ; but we confess to finding something depressing 
about even the best of handy guides to success on the academic 
side of the most factual of all businesses, the handling of troops 
in war. 

Colonel Beauman’s text is a concise and sound exposition of the 
approved methods of attack, defence, advanced guards, outposts, 
rear-guards, orders, employment of R.A.F. and the making of 
appreciations; in the margin are tabulated the mistakes to be 
avoided. This is achieved in no more than thirty-eight pages of 
large print. What more can the young student of war want ? 


Letters of a Once Punjab Frontier Force Officer to his Nephew. By 
Colonel J. P. Vitirers-Stuart, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. Sifton 
Praed. 5s. net. 


Colonel Villiers-Stuart has written this book to supply a demand 
for “a book about fighting on the North-West Frontier of India 
which would fulfil certain conditions. It should be graphic enough 
to give a picture of the fighting to a man who has never seen the 
frontier ; it should be short; it should tell you where to get more 
detail if you want it ; and it should be in the simplest form.” 

Colonel Villiers-Stuart’s book gives a vivid and valuable picture 
of the fighting ; it is short; it tells you exactly and conveniently 
where easy access is to be had to further detail ; and it is the greater 
pity that an excellent book should be marred by a form that 1s by no 
means so simple as it seems. The “ off duty ” style of writing, 
unless done with great skill, may become harder to read than the 
driest style, for it tends to diffuseness, chattiness, choppiness, and an 
appearance of naivety. The truth is that ‘‘ writing down ”’ is always 
a failure; with minds as with other things, like can only speak to 
like. A couple of quotations will show how this book suffers from 
this style—obviously adopted with the very best intention. Perhaps, 
the author caught it from his nephew. 
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Nephew : “ I want to learn things up a bit about fighting on the 
North-West Frontier of India. I know nothing at all about it. 
You’ve been there. I haven’t. So write and tell me all about it. 
. . . P.S. Why do we keep things like these frontiers ? ” 


Uncle : ‘‘ Remember that all the enemy’s actions are the result 
of calculation. He is essentially cautious. He believes in death 
and glory—your death and his glory. So he doesn’t act without 
careful reconnaissance. Foil him in that and you’ve removed his 
sting.” 

Even eighty-six pages of this become very trying to read. 

We have laboured the point because the book is far better than 
this fault might make it appear. The special difficulties of opera- 
tions on the North-West Frontier are explained in the clearest way, 
and, with the letters on protection, camps, convoys, attack, destruc- 
tion and lines of communication, Colonel Villiers-Stuart has given 
us an intimate commentary on the sections dealing with Mountain 
Warfare in Chapter XI of F.S.R., Part II, which should be very 
helpful both to regimental and staff officers. 

There are useful photographs and plans, but neither an index 
nor a table of contents, a lack only partly compensated by marginal 
titles. It would have made reference much easier had these titles 
been collected into an index. 

It is to be hoped that this book may have a welcome such as will 
cause it to reappear before long shorn of the blemishes to which we 
have referred. 


Campaigners Grave and Gay. Studies of four soldiers of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By Lieut.-Colonel 
L. H. Tuornton, C.M.G., D.S.O. Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


It is clear enough that not only should military history be studied 
by the soldier but that it holds both interest and profit for the civilian ; 
and Colonel Thornton has set out to make it so attractive that the 
former, however young, and the latter, however unmilitary-minded, 
shall want to read it—a double public not easy to cater for. He has, 
however, a sure instinct for a good story, and his book is full of them. 
For the most part, like that of Marshal Saxe’s fateful slip in the snow 
while carrying the Grand Duchess’s lady-in-waiting back to her own 
quarters, they have a direct bearing on history by illuminating the 
characters of the makers of it ; but some have no visible bearing on 
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the subject they are brought in to adorn. Of such is the encounter 
’ between Captain Grose and the jackass from divisional headquarters. 
The result is that it is often hard to keep the thread of the action, 
and it becomes necessary at times to refer back, through several pages 
of amusing anecdote, to pick up the tale. But it is an ungratcful 
task to pick holes in the sort of book which even the least studious 
in habit—and some officers read very little indeed—will not only 
enjoy reading, but wish to talk about ; for Colonel Thornton, con- 
cealing much knowledge and thought behind a somewhat comic 
mask, has succeeded in making Maurice de Saxe, Sir Robert Rollo 
Gillespie, Lord Peterborough and James Wolfe appear as very 
human and soldier-like people faced with every-day and under- 
standable difficulties. He also points many a moral, but the real 
test of the book is the strength of the inclination it will leave for 
further reading ; and on this ground it should be added to every 
regimental mess library. 

Colonel Thornton must have been a great asset to the University 
of Cambridge, where he was Director of Military Studies ; and we 
are sure that his lectures, for which these sketches were first made, 
were listened to, laughed at and remembered. 


ARTICLES IN REVIEWS | 


Blackwood’s Magazine, October, 1925. “‘ The Kana Burha,” by 
Major-General Sir George Mackinnon, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 


A tale of a retired Indian Army Colonel, who, by a strange 
chance, was able to visit his old battalion at a critical moment on the 
Tigris, and reanimate the survivors with the magic of his personality. 


The Edinburgh Review, October, 1925. ‘‘ Air-Power and Policy,” 
by Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
C.M.G., M.P. 


In this important article, in the form of a review of “ Air-Power 
and War Rights,” by J. M. Spaight, the author discusses the argu- 
ments for and against a single control of defence. His opinion is in 
favour of a unified supreme authority, as many services as possible 
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common to the three fighting forces being gradually amalgamated ; 
of the creation of “not a Minister of Defence controlling three 
ministries and three independent forces, but a single ministry and 
minister controlling a combined force.” 


The Fortnightly Review, November, 1925. ‘‘ Marshal Lyautey,” 
by W. L. Middleton. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, December, 1925. ‘‘ Lawrence and the 
Hejaz,” by Edmund Candler. 


LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


* Rhymes of the R.A.F.”” By Cecil L. M. Brown. Published by Methuen 
& Co., Ltd. 2s. net. 

‘“'The History of the Royal Scots Fusiliers (1678—1918).”” By John Buchan. 
Published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 18s. net. 

‘‘ A History of the Transport Services of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 
1916-1917-1918.” By Brevet Lieut.-Col. G. E. Badcock, C.B.E., D.S.O., R.A.S.C. 
Published by Hugh Rees, Ltd. 21s. 

‘The London Scottish in the Great War.” Edited by Lieut.-Col. J. H. 
Lindsay, D.S.O. Published by Regimental Headquarters. 

‘‘ Imperial Military Geography.” By Capt. D. H. Cole, M.B.E., F.R.G.S. 
Third Edition. Published by Sifton Praed & Co., Ltd. ros. 

““ Strategical Atlas of the Oceans.’”’” By Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Published by Sifton Praed & Co., Ltd. 53. 

“ Letters of a Once Punjab Frontier Force Officer.” By Col. J. P. Villiers- 
Stuart, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. Published by Sifton Praed & Co., Ltd. 5s. net. 

“Warriors in Undress.” By F. J. Hudleston. Published by John Castle. 
10s. 6d. net. 

‘Wellington. The Crossing of the Gaves and the Battle of Orthez.” By 
Major-Gen. F. C. Beatson, C.B. Published by Heath Cranton, Ltd. ars. net. 

** Béled-es-Siba. Sketches and Essays of Travel and History.” By W.E.D. 
Allen. Published by Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 8s. 6d. net. 

‘* Notes on the Operations of the British Expeditionary Force. August 22nd 
to Sept. oth, 1914.” By W. Moore, Highland Light Infantry. Reserve of Officers. 
Published by W. S. Paine & Co. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘* Common Mistakes in the Solution of Tactical Problems and How to Avoid 
Them.” By Brevet Lieut.-Col. A. B. Beauman, D.S.O., P.S.C. Published by 
Hugh Rees, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Lunch-Time Rambles in Old London.” No. 16, ‘‘ A Ramble in Old 
Hampstead,” by Prescott Row; No. 17, “‘ Round About London Stone,” by 
Albert C. Dabbs, F.R.G.S.; No. 18, ‘‘ Whitehall Old and New,” by Basil Hodgson. 
Published by the Homeland Association, Limited. 6d. net each. 
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** Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1923.” Published by 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 

“* Elements of Field Artillery.” By Leslie Edwards Babcock, Capt. Field 
Artillery, U.S.A., Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, Princeton 
University. Published by Oxford University Press. 3158. 6d. net. 

“The German Air Raids on Great Britain, 1914-1918.” By Capt. Joseph 
Morris, B.A. (Cantab.), A.F.R.Ae.S. (late R.A.F.). Published by Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., Ltd. 16s. net. 

“‘ Wellington.” By the Hon. John Fortescue, LL.D., D.Litt. Published by 
Williams & Norgate, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net. 

*“‘ Journal of the Society of Army Historical Research.” Vol. IV. Printed and 
published by Sir W. C. Leng & Co., Ltd. 6s. 

‘The Strategy and Tactics of Air Fighting.” By Major Oliver Stewart, 
M.C., A.F.C. Published by Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. 6s. net. 

** Der Weltfrieg in feinen groben Linien.”’ Heft I., M. 1.50; Heft IT., 
M. 1.25; Heft III., M. 1.25. J. Bielefelds Berlag. 

‘**'The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry Chronicle, 1924.” 
Compiled and edited by the Chronicle Editorial Committee. Vol. XXXII. 
January to December, 1924. Published by Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd. 

‘The United States as a Neighbour from a Canadian Point of View.” By 
7 6d. net. Falconer, K.C.M.G. Published by Cambridge University Press. 
78 net 

** The 3rd (Kings Own) Hussars in the Great War  ft9t4= 1919). ” By Lieut.- 
Col. Walter Temple Willcox, C.M.G. Commanded the Regiment 1915 to 1921. 
Published by John Murray. 18s. net. 

“The History of the Black Watch (Royal Highlanders) in the Great War, 
1914-1918.” Vol. I. Regular Army, rst, 2nd and 3rd Battalions. Edited by 
Major-Gen. A. G. Wauchope, C.B. Published by the Medici Society, Ltd. 


MR. DOOLEY—WAR EXPERT 


THERE is certainly something in “ Bardell’s ” opinions regarding 
the limitations of professional soldiers in military matters. The 
technical man often cannot see the wood for the trees. Take for 
example the case of that great American philosopher, Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. Dooley is undoubtedly the greatest philosopher that the 
Western Hemisphere ever produced. He flourished in Chicago 
about a quarter of a century ago. Since his writings are not now 
widely known or appreciated, especially in England, it may be 
necessary to give some proof that this account of his preeminence 
is not overdrawn. ‘That is easy. 

In the first place that he is not known to the public is no criterion 
of his worth, for as he himself says, “‘ Miditation is a gift con-fined to 
unknown philosophers an’ cows. Others don’t begin to think until 
they begin to talk or write.” In these days philosophy is not popular 
and reflection is a lost art. It is no wonder that Mr. Dooley is 
practically unknown. However, it is necessary to do no more than 
to quote a few of his maxims in order to prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt his preeminence. Consider this brilliant definition of a 
fanatic : 

‘* A fanatic is a man that does what he thinks th’ Lord wud do if 
He knew th’ facts iv th’ case.” 

Or reflect upon this precise and penetrating distinction between 
an absolute and a constitutional monarch : 

‘An autocrat’s a ruler that does what th’ people wants an’ 
takes th’ blame f’r it. A constitootional ixicutive, Hinnissy, is a 
ruler that does as he dam plazes an’ blames th’ people.”’ 

Now, according to his own definition of a war expert, Mr. Dooley 
by his very obscurity is qualified. For when his friend Mr. Hennessy 
asked him, ‘‘ What is a war expert ? ”’ the great philosopher replied : 

‘“‘ A war expert is a man ye niver heerd iv befure. If ye can 
think iv annywan whose face is onfamilyar to ye an’ ye don’t ray- 
mimber his name, an’ he’s got a job on a pa-aper ye didn’t know 
was published, he’s a war expert.” 

* See “Study and Reflection v. Practical Experience.”” By ‘‘ Bardell.’ 
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Like many another sober, clear-headed thinker, Mr. Dooley 
predicted the Great War. But better than any other man he divined 
the real cause : 

** It looks like war,”’ said Mr. Hennessy. 

“ It always does,” said Mr. Dooley. ‘“‘ Since th’ Czar iv Rooshia 
inthrajooced his no-fight risolution, they’se been no chanst that they 
wudden’t be ructious.” 

In real insight into human nature Mr. Dooley certainly was 
superior to the men of his day. And for that very reason he saw 
more clearly into the heart of military problems than military men. 
He understood the fundamental consideration which Napoleon 
overlooked and which the British a century later failed to see : 

“* Ye’ll find, Hinnissy, that ’tis on’y ar-rmies fights in th’ open. 
Nations fights behind trees an’ rocks.” 

And how many soldiers have grasped clearly this striking bit of 
military psychology when they undertook to train men for war ? 

** I’m like ivrywan ilse, be hivins, I thought war was like shootin’ 
glass balls. JI niver thought iv th’ glass balls thrainin’ a dinnymite 
gun on me. ‘Tis a thrait iv us Anglo-Saxons that we look on an 
inimy as a target. If ye hit him ye get three good seegars. We're 
like th’ people that dhreams iv fights. In me dhreams I niver lost 
wan fight.” 

‘“In war everything is simple,” said Napoleon, “ but the simple 
is difficult.” Here is a perfectly simply truth that many a general 
has failed to realize, bound up in the complexities of his task : 

‘“‘ Th’ experts wants th’ ar-rmy to get to Pretoria dead or alive, 
an’ th’ sojers wants to get in alive.” 

That was the mistake on both sides in the late war : it was ** dead 
or alive,” but they never thought of the alive. 

A quarter of a century ago Mr. Dooley predicted the war in 
Europe. Here is another of his visions of the future that is rapidly 
being fulfilled before our eyes : 

** I can see in me mind th’ day whin ixplosives ’Il be so ixplosive 
an’ guns ’ll shoot so far that on’y th’ folks that stay at home ’ll be kilt, 
an’ life insurance agents ’Il be advisin’ people to go into th’ ar-rmy. 
I can so.” 

Never to underestimate the enemy was one of Mr. Dooley’s 
important doctrines. That is one of the simple self-evident truths 
that soldiers nevertheless continually overlook. Speaking of the 
war against ‘“‘ Th’ foul but accrate Boers,” that “ simple pasthral 
people that goes about their business in their own way, rasin’ hell 
with ivry body,” he says : 
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“If th’ British had said, ‘ This unclean an’ raypeecious people 
that we’re against is also very tough. Dirty though they be, they'll . 
fight. Foul though their nature is, they have ca’tridges in thetr | 
belts. ‘This not bein’ England, an’ th’ innimy we have again us not 
bein’ our friends, we'll f’rget th’ gloryous thraditions iv th’ English 
an’ Soudan ar-rmies an’ instead iv r-rushin’ on thim sneak along yon , 
kindly fence an’ hit thim on th’ back iv th’ neck,’ there’d be less , 
‘I r-regret-to-states’ an’ more ‘I’m plazed-to-reports.’ They | 
wud so.” 

But despite his clear appreciation of the future influence of the | 
mechanical developments of war, Mr. Dooley never lost his balance, 
and he did not allow the consideration of these features to cloud his 
judgment as many soldiers have done. For when Mr. Hennessy 
grumbled : “‘ Well thin, ’tis a wondher to me that with all thim things 
they ain’t more people kilt,””» Mr. Dooley sagely replied : 

‘“Thrue. I don’t know th’ reason, but it must be that th’ betther 
th’ gun a man has th’ more he thrust th’ gun an’ th’ less he thrusts 
himself. "Tis this way: if ye an’ me fall out an’ take rifles to 
each other, ’tis tin to wan nayther iv us gits clost enough to hit. If 
we take pistols th’ odds is rayjooced. If we take swords I may get | 
a hack at ye, but if we take a half-nelson lock ’tis even money I have | 
yer back broke befure th’ polis comes.” ! 

And Mr. Dooley once quoted this profound truth with approval — 
—1it fell from the lips of his friend Hogan : | 

“* Th’ nation that fights with th’ couplin’ pin extinds its borthers _ 
at th’ expinse iv th’ nation that fights with a clothes pole.” 

Yes, there are many military men to whose judgments on warfare — 
I would prefer those of the philosopher and war expert, Mr. Dooley. | 
There is certainly something in what “ Bardell ”’ says. 


BERTRAND STEWART PRIZE ESSAY, 1926 
Subject selected by the Army Council for the fourth Competition : 


*‘ Problems of Imperial Defence to-day. Discuss how these problems 
have been modified by changes in the balance of power since 
the war (1914-18), and by modern developments in weapons and 
methods of warfare.” 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


1. The right to compete is limited to British subjects, who have 
served, or who are actually serving, as officers or in other ranks or 
ratings of His Majesty’s forces. 

2. The term ‘‘ His Majesty’s forces ”’ includes the Navy and the 
Royal Marines, the Regular Army, the Special Reserve, the Terri- 
torial Army, the Militia, and the Royal Air Force, the New Armies 
which took part in the late war, and also the Naval, Military and 
Air forces of India, the Dominions and the Crown Colonies. 

3. The essays submitted for the prize must not exceed 10,000 
words in length; they must be typewritten and submitted in 
triplicate. 

4. The authorship of the essays must be strictly anonymous. 
Each competitor must adopt a motto and enclose with his essay a 
sealed envelope with his motto typewritten on the outside and his 
name and address inside. 

5. The title and page of any published or unpublished work, 
to which reference is made in any essay or from which extracts are 
taken, must be quoted. 

6. The essays, which are to be addressed to the Editors of the 
Army Quarterly, must reach the office of the Army Quarterly, 
94, Jermyn Street, London, S.W., not later than the 1st of March, 
1926. 

7. The essays will be judged by three referees—two to be 
appointed by the Army Council, the third to be one of the Editors 
of the Army Quarterly. The decision of the Referees, or of a 
majority of them, will be final. 
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8. The referees are fully empowered if in their opinion, or in 
the opinion of the majority of them, no essay submitted to them 
comes up to a sufficiently high standard of excellence, not to award 
the prize; or they may, if they consider such a course desirable, 
divide the prize among two or more competitors. 

g. The result of the Competition will be made known in the 
Army Quarterly in July, 1926, and the prize essay will be published 
in that number of the Review. In the event, however, of there 
being two or more prize essays, the Editors of the Army Quarterly 
reserve to themselves the right of deciding which of these essays 
they will publish. 

10. The copyright in any essay which appears in the Army 
Quarterly belongs to the Proprietors of the Review. 

11. Neither the Proprietors nor the Editors of the Army Quarterly 
are to be held responsible for the loss of, or failure to return, any 
essay submitted for the Competition ; nor do they incur any liability 
whatsoever in connection with the receipt of the essays, any dealings 
therewith, the judging thereof, or the reports thereon. 
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